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PREFACE. 


The following Lectures on Metaphysics constitute the 
first portion of the Biennial Course which the lamented 
Author was in tlie habit of delivering during the period 
of his occupation of the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

In giving these Lectures to the world, it is due, both 
to the Author and to his readers, to acknowledge that 
they do not appear in that state of completeness which 
might have been expected, had they been prepared for 
publication by the Author himself. As Lectures on 
Metaphysics, — whether that term be taken in its wider 
or its stricter sense, — they are confessedly imperfect. 
The Author himself, adopting the Kantian division of 
the mental faculties into those of Kmowledge, Feelmg, 
and Conation, considers the Philosophy of Mind as com- 
prehending, in relation to each of these, the three great 
subdivisions of Psychology, or the Science of the Pheno- 
mena of Mind ; Nomology, or the 'Science of its Laws ; 
and Ontology, or the Science of Results and Inferences." 

a See below, Lecture vn , p 1^1 et scq 
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The term Metarphysics, in its strictest sense, is synony- 
mous with the last of these subdivisions ; while, in its 
widest sense, it may be regarded as including the first 
also, — the second being, in practice at least, if not in 
scientific accuracy, usually distributed among other de- 
partments of Philosophy. The following Lectures cannot 
be considered as embracing the whole province of Meta- 
physics m either of the above senses. Among the Phse- 
nomena of Mind, the Cognitive Faculties are discussed 
fully and satisfactorily; those of feeling are treated 
with less detail ; those of Conation receive scarcely any . 
special consideration ; while the questions of Ontology, or 
Metaphysics proper, are touched upon only incidentally. 
The omission of any special discussion of this last branch 
may perhaps be justified by its abstruse character, and 
unsuitableness for a course of elementary instruction , but 
it is especially to be regretted, both on account of the 
general neglect of this branch of study by the entire 
school of Scottish philosophers, and also on account of 
the eminent qualifications which the Author possessed for 
supplying this acknowledged deficiency. A treatise on 
Ontology from the pen of Sir William Hamilton, embody- 
ing the final results of the Philosophy of the Conditioned, 
would have been a boon to the philosophical world such 
as probably no writer now living is capable of conferrmg. 

The circumstances under which these Lectures were 
wntten must also be taken into account in estimating 
their character, both as a specimen of the Author’s 
powers, and as a contribution to philosophical hterature. 
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Sir William Hamilton was elected to the Chair of 
Logic and ^^taphysics in July 1836. In the interval 
between his appointment and the commencement of the 
College Session (November of the same year), the Author 
was assiduously occupied in making preparation for dis- 
charging the duties of his office. The prmcipal part of 
those duties consisted, accordmg to the practice of the 
University, in the dehvery of a Course of Lectures on 
the subjects assigned to the chair. On his appointment 
to the Professorship, Sn Wilham Hamilton experience^ 
c onsiderable difficul ty m decidingjin the character of the 
course of Lectures on Philosophy, which, while doing 
justice to the subject, would at the same time meet 
the wants of his auditors, who were ordinarily com- 
posed of comparatively young students m the second 
year of their university curriculum. The Author of the 
articles on Cousin’s Philosophy,^ on Perception,^ and on 
Logic,^ had already given ample proof of those specula- 
tive accomphshments, and that profound philosophical 
learning, which, in Britain at least, were conjomed in an 
equal degree by no other man of his time. But those 
very quahties which placed him in the front rank of 
speculative thmkers, joined to his love of precision and 
system, and his lofty ideal of philosophical composition, 
served but to make him the more keenly alive to the re- 
quirements of his subject, and to the difficulties that lay 
in the way of combining elementary instruction m Philo- 
sophy with the adequate discussion of its topics. Hence, 

a Edvnlurgh Bewew, 1829 S IbicL, 1830 7 lUd , 1833 
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althougli even, at this period his methodised stores of 
learning were ample and pertinent, the opening of the 
College Session found him still reading and reflecting, 
and unsatisfied with even the small portion of matter 
which he had been able to commit to writing. His first 
Course of Lectures (Metaphysical) thus feU to be writ- 
ten diu-mg the currency of the Session (1836-7). The 
Author was in the habit of delivering three Lectures 
each week ; and each Lecture was usually written on the 
day, or, more properly, on the evening and night, pre- 
ceding its delivery. The Course of Metaphysics, as it is 
now given to the world, is the result of this nightly toil, 
unremittmgly sustained for a period of five months. 
These Lectures were thus designed solely for a tempo- 
rary purpose, — the use of the Author’s own classes ; they 
were, moreover, always regarded by the Author himself 
as defective as a complete Course of Metaphysics ; and 
they were never revised by him with any view to 
publication, and this chiefly for the reason that he in- 
tended to make use of various portions of them which 
had not been incorporated m his other writmgs, m the 
promised Supplementary Dissertations to Beid’s Works, 
— a design which his fading health did not permit him 
to complete 

The Lectures on Logic were not composed until the 
following Session (1837-8). This Course was also, in 
great part, written during the currency of the Session. 

These circumstances wdl account for the repetition, 
in some places, of portions of the Author s previously 
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published writings, and for the numerous and extensive 
quotations from other writers which are interspersed 
throughout the present Course. Most of these have 
been ascertained by references furnished by the Author 
himself, either in the manuscript of the present Lec- 
tures, or in his Commonplace-Book. These quotations, 
while they detract m some degree from the ongmality 
of the work, can, however, hardly be considered as 
lessenmg its value. Many of the authors quoted are 
but little known in this country , and the extracts from 
their writings will, to the majority of readers, have all 
the novelty of original remarks. They also exhibit, in 
a remarkable degree, the Author’s smgular power of 
appreciating and making use of every available hmt 
scattered through those obscurer regions of thought 
through which his extensive reading conducted him. No 
part of Sir William Hamilton’s writings more completely 
verifies the remark of his American critic, Mr Tyler 
“ There seems to be not even a random thought of any 
value, which has been dropped along any, even obscure, 
path of mental activity, in any age or country, that his 
ddigence has not recovered, his sagacity appreciated, 
and his judgment husbanded in the stores of his know- 
ledge. Very frequently, mdeed, the thought which 
the Author selects and makes his own, acquires its 
value and sigmficance m the very process of selection , 
and the contribution is more enriched than the adopter , 

a Princeton Review, October 1856 on tbe Progress of Philosophy in the 
Tins aiticle bas since been republished Past and in the Fntme Philadelphia, 
with the Authoi’s name, m his Essay 1858 
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for what, in another, is but a passing reflection, seen 
in a faint light, isolated and fruitless, often rises, in the 
liands of Sir "Wilham Hamilton, to the rank of a great, 
permanent, and luminous principle, receives its appro- 
priate place in the order of tiuths to which it belongs, 
and proves, in many instances, a centre of radiation over 
a wide expanse of the field of human knowledge. 

The present volumes may also appear to some dis- 
advantage on account of the length of time which has 
elapsed between their composition and their pubbca- 
tion. Other writings, particularly the Dissertations 
appended to Reidh Works,® and part of the new matter 
in the Discussions, though earlier in point of publication, 
contain later and more mature phases of the Author’s 
thought, on some of the questions discussed in the 
following pages. Much that would have been new to 
English readers twenty years ago, has, subsequently, in 
a great measure by the instrumentality of the Author 
himself, become well known; and the famibar exposi- 
tions designed for the oral instruction of beginners in 
philosophy, have been eclipsed by those profounder re- 
flections which have been published for the dehberate 
study of the philosophical world at large. 

But, when all these deductions have been made, the 
work before us will stdl remain a noble monument of the 
Author’s philosophical genius and leamiog. In many 
respects, mdeed, it is qualified to become more popular 

tt The footnotes to Eeid were for temporaneoualy -with the present Lec- 
the most part wntten nearly con- tares 
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than any of his other ^publications. The very necessity 
which the Author was under, of adapting his observa- 
tions, in some degree, to the needs and attainments of 
his hearers, has also fitted them for the mstr action and 
gratification of a wide cmcle of general readers, who 
would have less relish for the severer style in which 
some of his later thoughts are conveyed. The pre- 
sent Lectures, if m depth and exactness of thought 
they are, for the most part, not equal to the Disserta- 
^ tions on Eeid, or to some portions of the Discussions, 
possess attractions of their own, which vdll probably 
recommend them to a more numerous class of admirers ; 
while they retain, in no small degree, the ample learmng 
and philosophical acumen which are identified with the 
Author’s previous reputation. 

Apart, however, from considerations of their mtrmsic 
value, these Lectures possess a high academical and 
historical interest. For twenty years, — from 1836 to 
1856, — the Courses of Logic and Metaphysics were the 
means through which Sir William Hamilton sought to 
discipline and imbue with his philosophic'' 1 opmions, the 
numerous youth who gathered from Scotland and other 
countries to his class-room ; and while, by these prelec- 
tions, the Author supplemented, developed, and moulded 
the National Philosophy,' — leaving thereon the inefface- 
able impress of his genius and learnmg, — he, at the same 
time and by the same means, exercised over the intellects 
and feelings of his pupils an influence which, for depth, 
intensity, and elevation, was certamly never surpassed by 
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To these are also added a low Oral luterpolations of the 
Author, made lu the course of reading the Lectures, 
which have been recovered from the note-books of 
students. 

II. Supplied: notes extracted or compiled by the 
Editors from the Authois Commonplace-Book and 
fragmentar}’ papers. These aie enclosed in square 
brackets, and are without signature. 

III. Editorial; notes adde-d by the Editors, These 
always bear the signature “ Ei>. When added a-, -.p- 
plementary to the original oi supplied notes, they are 
generally enclosed in square bracket-, beddes having d.e 
usual siguatuie. 


The Editois have been at j'.h.n-j to tr.;^e and e:!:a.m:ne 
the notes of the first and ‘=ccmi<I « ]a~'<.' ith mueii care : 
and have succeeded in di-e'j*vcnng the aithor.'he- re- 
ferred to, uith very fi.w and nt ereeedene 

The Editors trust that the Or?jijr'l and 'rr: 'h';-! 
may prove of szrvl'j, n. -tide.n'- ''-f — 

indicarions of sjjru.= cf A . :n--- 


m man V (.as. 5. t.r- 
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LECTURE L 

PHILOSOPHY — ITS ABSOLUTE UTILITY. 

(a) subjective 

Gentlemen" — In the commencement of a course of lect 

instruction in any department of knowledge, it is 

usual, before entering on the regular consideration of 
the subject, to premise a general survey of the more Sd^pieas- 
important advantages which it affords ; and this with 
the view of animating the student to a higher assi- 
duity, by holdmg up to him, in prospect, some at least 
of those benefits and pleasures which he may promise 
to himself in reward of his exertions. 

And, if such a preparation be found expedient for The exhi- 
other branches of study, it is, I think, pecubarly requi- these, why 
Site in Philosophy, — Philosophy Proper, — the Science reqmS^ 
of Mind. For, in the first place, the most important 
advantages to be derived from the cultivation of 
philosophy, are not, in themselves, direct, palpable, 
obtrusive . they are, therefore, of their own nature, 
peculiarly bable to be overlooked or disparaged by 
the world at large ; because to estimate them at their 
proper value requires in the judge more than a vulgar 
complement of information and intelhgence But, m 
VOL. I. A 
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LECT tlic second place, the many arc not simply by nega- 

tivc incompetence disq^iialificd for an opinion ; they 

arc, moreover, by positive error, at once rendered in- 
capable of judging riglit ; and yet, by positive error, 
encouraged to a decision. For there arc at present 
afloat, and in very general acceptation, certain super- 
ficial misconceptions in regard to the end and objects 
of education, wliich render tlic j^opular ojiinion of the 
comparative importance of its diflerent branches, not 
merely false, but precisely the reverse of truth ; the 
studies whicli, in reality, arc of the highest value as a 
mean of intellectual develo])mcnt, being those which, 
on the vulgar standard of utility, are at the very 
bottom of the scale ; while those which, in the nomen- 
clature of the multitude, are emphatically, — distme- 
tively denominated the Useful, are precisely those 
which, in relation to the great ends of liberal educa- 
tion, possess the least, and least general, utility, 
utihtj of In considering the utility of a branch of knowledge, 
kim ledge, it behoves us, in the first jflace, to estimate its value as 
grnnd kinds viewed sim])!}’’ in itself ; and, in the second, its value 
^id as viewed in relation to other branches. Considered 
in itself, a science is valuable in proportion as its 
cultivation is immediately conducive to the mental 
improvement of the cultivator. This may be called 
its" Absolute__u^ity. In relation to others, a science 
is valuable in proportion as its study is necessary for 
the prosecution of other branches of knowledge. This 
may be called its Relntiye_ utility. In this latter 
point of view, that is, as relatively useful, I cannot at 
present enter upon the value of Philosophy, — I cannot 
attempt to show how it supplies either the materials 
or the rules to all the sciences ; and how, in particular, 
its study IS of importance to the Lawyer, the Physi- 
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cian, and, above all, to tbe Theologian. All this I 
must for tbe present pass by. 

In tbe former point of view, that is, considered 
absolutely, or in itself, tbe philosophy of mmd com- 
prises two several utilities, according as it, 1°, Culti- 
vates tbe mind or knowing subject, by caUing its 
faculties into exercise ; and, 2°, Furnishes tbe inind 
with a certain complement of truths or objects of 
knowledge. j_Tbe former of these constitutes its Sub- 
jective, the latter its Objective utUi^j These utilities 
are not the same, nor do they even stand to each 
other in any necessary proportion. As the special 
consideration of both is more than I can compass 
in the present Lecture, I am constrained to limit my- 
self to one alone ; and as the subjective utility is 
that which has usually been overlooked, though not 
assuredly of the two the less important, while at the 
same time its exposition affords in part the rationale 
of the method of instruction which I have adopted, 
I shall at present only attempt an illustration of the 
advantages afforded by the Philosophy of Mmd, re- 
garded as the study which, of all others, best cultivates 
the mmd or subject of knowledge, by supply mg to its 
higher faculties the occasions of them most vigorous, 
and therefore their most improving, exercise. 

There are few, I believe, disposed to question the 
speculative digmty of mental science ; but its practi- 
cal utility IS not unfrequently denied. To what, it is 
asked, is the science of mind conducive 1 What are 
its uses % 

I am not one of those who think that the importance 
of a study is sufficiently established when its dignity 
IS admitted ; for, holdmg that knowledge is for the 
sake of man, and not man for the sake of knowledge. 
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LECT it IS necessary, in order to vindicate its value, that 

every science should be able to show what are the 

advantages which it promises to confer upon its stu- 
dent. I, therefore, profess myself a utilitarian ; and it 
is only on the special ground of its utility that I would 
claim for the philosophy of mind, what I regard as its 
^Uie Use-^ peculiar and pre-eminent importance. But what is a 
1 u tilitarian ^ pmplj^e who prefers the Useful to the 
^gdes_SrzrandJvhn does not ? ~lBut \^'at i^He'useful ? 
^at which is pnze dTnot on its own account, but as 
conducive to the ^cquisitioiTof something else, — the 
useful is, in short, only another word fbr' a mean 
^ojsgard g^an end ; for every mean is useful, and what- 
ever is useful IS a mean. Now the value of a mean is 
always in proportion to the value of its end ; and the 
useful being a mean, it follows that, of two utibties, 
the one which conduces to the more valuable end will 
be itself the more valuable utility. 

So far there is no difference of opinion. All agree 
that the useful is a mean towards an end , and that, 
Gceteris paribus, a mean towards a higher end consti- 
tutes a higher utility than a mean towards a lower. 
The only dispute that has arisen, or can possibly arise, 
in regard to the utibty of means (supposing always 
then? relative efficiency), is founded on the various 
views that may be entertained m regard to the exist- 
ence and comparative importance of ends. 

T\\o errors Now the various opinious which prevail concerning 
the comparative utility of human sciences and studies 
have all arisen from two errors. “ 

The first of these consists [invm^^g man, not as 

a With the following observations in his article on the study of mathe- 
may be compared the author’s le- matics, Edinburgh Scvicw, vol Ivii. 
marks on the distinction between a p 409, reprinted in his Eiscussions, 
liberal and a iirofcssional education p 263 — Ed 
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an end unto liimself, but merely as a mean organised 
for the sake of something out of himself ; and, under 
this partial view of human destination, those branches 
of knowledge obtain" exclusively the name of useful, 
which tend to qualify a human being to act the lowly 
part of a dexterous instrument, 

The second, and the more dangerous of these errors, 
consists(in regarding the cultivation of our faculties as 
subordinate to the acquisition of knowledge, instead 
of regarding the possession of knowledge as subor- 
dinate to the cultivation of our faculties ; and, m con- 
sequence of this error, those sciences which afford a 
greater number of more certain facts, have been deemed 
superior in utility to those which bestow a higher cul- 
tivation on the Ingher faculties of the mmd. ^ 

As to the first of these errors, the fallacy is so pal- 
palffe^ that we may well wonder at its prevalence. It 
IS maWest, mdeed, that man, in so far as he is a mean 
for the glory of God, must be an end unto himself, 
for it IS only in the accomplishment of his own per- 
fection, that, as a creature, he can manifest the glory 
of his Creator. Though therefore man, by relation 
to God, be but a mean, — for that very reason, in 
relation to aU else, is he an end. Wherefore, now 
speaking of him exclusively in his natural capacity 
and temporal relations, I say it is manifest thatjman 
IS by_nature necessaril y an ^nd to himself, — that his 
perfection and happmess constjtute the goal of his 
activity, to which he tends, and ought to tend, when 
not diverted from this, his general and native des- 
tination, by pecuhar and accidental circumstances. 
But it IS equally evident, that, under the condition 
of society, mdividual men are, for the most part, to 
a greater or less degree, actually so diverted. To 
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hv.cT live, the individual must have the means of living ; 

and these means, (unless he already possess them), he 

must procure, — he must purchase. But purchase 
with what 1 With his services, — i.e. he must reduce 
himself to an instrument, — an instrument of utility to 
others, and the services of this instrument he must 
barter for those means of subsistence of which he is 
in want. In other words, he must exercise some 
trade, calling, or profession. 

Thus, in the actualities of social hfe, each man, 
instead of being solely an end to himself, — instead 
of being able to make everything subordinate to that 
full and harmonious development of his individual 
faculties,' in which his full perfection and his true 
happiness consist, — is, in general, compelled to degrade 
himself into the mean or instrument towards the 
accomplishment of some end, external to himself, and 
for the benefit of others. 

Liberal and Now the perfection of man as an end, and the per- 

profe.->- „ , f. . , f 

sionaieda- fectiou of man as a mean or instrument, are not only 
not the same, they are, in reality, generally opposed. 
And as these two perfections are different, so the train- 
ing requisite for their acquisition is not identical, and 
I has, accordingly, been distinguished by different names, 

I The one is styled Liberal, the other Professional edu- 
1 cation, — ^the branches of knowledge cultivated for these 
\ purposes being called respectively hberal and pro- 
Ifessional, or liberal and lucrative sciences. By the 
Germans, the latter are usually distinguished as the 
Brodwissenschafien, -which, we may translate, TheBread 
and Butter sciences.'' A few of the professions, indeed, 
as requiring a higher development of the higher facul- 

a Schellmg, Yorlesungcn fiber die p 67. — ^Ed 
Methode des Academischen Stvdium, 
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ties, and involving, therefore, a greater or less amount lect 

of liberal education, have obtained tbe name of hberal 

professions. We must, however, recollect that this 
IS only an accidental and a very partial exception. 

But though the full and harmonious development of 
our faculties be the high and natm'al destmation of aU, 
while the cultivation of any professional dexterity is 
only a contingency, though a contingency incumbent 
upon most, it has, however, happened that the para- 
mount and universal end of man, — of man absolutely, 

— has been often ignorantly lost sight of, and the term 
useful appropriated exclusively to those acquirements 
which have a value only to man considered in his 
relative, lower, and accidental character of an instru- 
ment. But, because some have thus been led to 
appropriate the name of useful to those studies and 
objects of knowledge, which are conducive to the Misappiica- 
inferior end, it assuredly does not follow that those tenn use-^ 
conducive to the higher have not a far preferable title 
to the name thus curiously denied to them, ^ven 
admittmg, therefore, that the study of mind is of 
no imme dia te advantag e in prep aring the student 
for many of the subordi nate parts in t he mechan - 
ism of soci e ty, its utility cannot, on that acc ount, b e 
^Ued m q uesti on, unless it be asserted~that man 
hveth by bread alone,” and has no higher dest ma- 
tion than thpt of-t Tip- palling ]->y - which he earns his 
subsistence . 

The second error to which I have adverted, reverses Knowledge 
the relative subordination of knowledge and of mtel- lectnal cul- 
lectual cultivation. In refutation of this, I shall 
attempt briefl y to show^ firstlv. that knowledge and 
mtellectual cultivation are not identical ; secondly , 
that knowledge is itself pnncipally valuable as a 
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].i <y 
J. 


Not jilcn- 

{lC.ll 


Is truth or 
mental ex- 
ercise the 
superior 
end? 


monn of iiilellcchinl rvhhntjon; nnd, lastly, lliat 
intellcctiinl cultivationis moro cliicctly and cficcUially 
nccninpli.sljcd hy the study of mind than liy any other 
of onr rational pnrsuitx 

r>ul to prevent imsapprehension, I may premise 
Avliat r mean by knowledge, and what by intollcctunl 
cnlti\ation. ]Jy knowledge is undei stood the mere 
po^=:c«sion of tiutlis, by intellectual cultivation, or 
intellectual dcvelojmicnt, the power acquired through 
exorci^JC by the highei faculties, of a more varied, 
vigorous, and protiactcd acti^ity. 

In the liist place, then, it will be requisite, I con- 
ceive, to say but little to show tliat knowdedge and 
intellectual development arc not only not the same, 
but stand m no nece=^saiy propoilioii to each other. 
This is manifest if w c considei the ver)* difTercnt con- 
ditions under wdiich these two qualities are acquired 
TJie one condition imclcr which all powers, and con- 
sequently the intellcetiial faculties, arc developed, is 
exeicise. Tlie more inleusc and continous the exer- 
cise, the moie vigorously developed will be the power. 

Cut a certain quantity of knowledge, — in other 
words, a certain amount of possessed truths, — does 
not suppose, as its condition, a corresponding sum of 
intellectual exercise. One tiuth requires much, an- 
other tnith requu'cs little, effort in acquisition ; and, 
while the original discovery of a truth evolves perhaps 
a maximum of the highest quality of energy, the sub- 
sequent learning of that tiaith elicits probably but a 
minimum of the veiy lowest. 

But, as it is evident that the possession of truths, 
and the development of the mind in which they are 
deposited, are not identical, I proceed, in the second 
place, to show that, eonsideied as ends, and in relation 
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to eacli other, the knowledge of truths is not supreme, lect 

hut subordmate to the cultivation of the knowing 

mind. The question — Is Truth, or is the Mental Exer- 
cise in the pursuit of truth, the superior end — this 
IS perhaps the most curious theoretical, and certainly 
the most important practical, problem in the whole 
compass of philosophy. For, according to the solution 
at which we arrive, must we accord the higher or the 
lower rank to certain great departments of study; 
and, what is of more importance, the character of its 
solution, as it determines the aim, regulates from first 
to last the method, which an enlightened science of 
education must adopt. 

But, however curious and important, this question Popular 

, • T T 11 solution 

has never, in so lar as i am aware, been regularly of tins 
discussed. Nay, what is stiU more remarkable, the 
erroneous alternative has been very generally assumed 
as true. The consequence of this has been, that 
sciences of far inferior, have been elevated above 
sciences of far superior, utility ; while education has 
been systematically distorted,' — though truth and 
nature have occasionally burst the shackles which a 
perverse theory had imposed. The reason of this is 
sufficiently obvious. At first sight, it seems even 
absurd to doubt that truth is more valuable than 
its pursuit; for is this not to say that the end is 
less important than the mean — and on this super- 
ficial view is the prevalent misapprehension founded. 

A slight consideration will, however, expose the 
fallacy. 

Knowledge is either practical or speculative. In Practical 
practical knowledge it is evident that truth is not its end 
the ultimate end , for, m that case, knowledge is, ex 
Tiypothesi, for the sake of appbcation. The knowledge 
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I ii' t ii'l <(f 

■|H t ithtiVi' 
1 Ir Ii,r 


f)f n moral, of a poliljo/i], of a rdlgiotis (rutli, h of 
vnluc only a8 if, nflor<]H the jmeliniinary or condition 
of its ('X<-rci80. 

hi sjipinil.'ifive Ivnowlcdgc, on Ihc otlier liand, flierc 
may indeed, nt fir.sl nighl, seem grf'at/*r difljcijlly ; but 
fnrlher ipllcftion \\ ill ]nove lhal ppecnlfidve truth is 
only pmsned, und is <mly lield of value, for the salrc 
of inlelloet n.’il aelivily. fioidct e/>gnila veritas ” is 
a shrewd njdioiism of iSeneca. A truth, once known, 
falls into comparative insighinrnnee. It is now 
jiri/a'd, less on it^ own aceount tlian as opening up 
now wn 3 's to new activit}*, new suspense, new liojics, 
now discovorii's, new sclf-giatulation. _ Ever}’ \otary 
of Rcieucc is w ilfull}’ ignorant of a thou^'and established 
faet>s, — of a tliousnnd uhich he might make his own 
more easily than he could attempt the discovery of 
even one. But it is not kno\\le^fo,;;^tJs_notJuUh, 
— thatJic pt incipaTly .sc~(d^Ti> <^ ks the exercise of 
h i s^facuilic s_n n LLXccHng:i-;_an d , j n . fol lowing jiftcr 
the _oiic-lie--cxGrts a gi eater am oim l._ of. plca^u able 
energy* jhan. in la king.f prmal possession of tlie tliou- 
saiid,_he__disdams th^certaintj^^jDf Jhc_ man)x and 
prefers the.^chan ccs of the one. Accordingly, the 
sciences always studied with keenest interest are 
those in a slate of jrrogiess and rrrrccrtainty : absolute 
certainty and ab'^olutc completion would be the para- 
lysis of any study , and the last worst calamit)' that 
could befall man, as he is at present constituted, 
woirld be that full and final possessiorr of spcculatrve 
truth, which he now varirly anticipates ns the consum- 
mation of his intellectual happiness. 

“ Quresmt coclo lucem, ingorauitque i'C2>or}a " “ 


« Yirgil, j£n , n C92 — Ed 
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But what is true of science is true, indeed, of all 
human activity. “ In life,” as the great Pascal observes, 
“ we always believe that we are seeking repose, while, 
in reality, all that we ever seek is agitation.” “ "When 
Pyrrhus proposed to subdue_ a part of the world, and 
then to enjoy rest among his friends, he believed that 
what he sought was possession, not pursuit; and 
Alexander assuredly did not foresee that the conquest 
of one world would only leave him to weep for another 
world to conquer. It is ever the contest that pleases 
us, and not the victory. Thus it is in play ; thus it is 
in hunting; thus it is in the search of truth thus it is 
in life. The past does not interest, the present does not 
satisfy, the future alone is the object which engages us. 

[Nullo votoruiQ fine beati] 

Vjcturos agimus eemper, nec Yivmns \mquam ” y 
“ Man never is, but always to be blessed.” 5 

The question, I said, has never been regularly dis- 
cussed, — probably because it lay in too narrow a 
compass; but no philosopher appears to have ever 
seriously proposed it to himself, who did not resolve 
it in contradiction to the ordmary opinion. A con- 
tradiction of this opinion is even involved in the very 
term Philosophy ; and the man who first declared 
that he was not a (TO(j)os, or possessor, but a (l}iX6(ro(j)o<s,^ 

a Fmsies, partie i. art vu. § 1, ions, mais de contempler la v4ntd 
(voL u. p 34, ed Faug^re) “ IIs trouv^e, point dn tout Nous ne 

croient cbercher sincferement le repos, cbercbous jamais les cboses, mais la 
et ne cbercbent en effet que I’agita- recherche des choses ” — Pascal, Pen- 
tion ” “ Le conseil qu’on donnait h s6es, vol i. p. 206, ed Faug^re — Ed 

Pyrrhus, de prendre le repos qu’il y Manihus, Astronomicon, hb iv 
aUait chercher par tant de fatigues, 4 — ^Ed 

recevait hien des difficult4s ” — Ed 5 Pope, Essay on Man, i 96 — Ed 

^ “ Rien ne nous plait que le com- e Pythagoras, according to the or- 
hat, mais non pas la victoire . dinaiy account , see Cicero, Tmc 
Ainsi dans le jeu, amsi dans la re- Qiaest , v 3 Sir W Hamilton, how- 
cherche de la v4rit6 On aime h voir ever, probably meant Socrates. See 
dans les disputes le combat des opm- Lecture HI , p 47 — Ed 
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t'l* !'i t K'-r oi tiutli, ji( njicr ( (1 (lio iriifM-nd of 

liuiiKUi ‘-jH'i'ulat ion, ;an] oniliotlu'*! it in ii ^i;:^ni^^< anl 
I ndcr tin ‘-,innwon% idion Pl.tto /Irfiiux nnui 
l)n’ ]innl.( 1 of tiiitij, foi icncc iw a ojias^*, aiul in 
ji <li.i 0 (iio j.iu-’Uit is of .i|<>r \ahi(‘ lljrin iho 

‘ ^ , (11, . f ij, j ,,,, 

t.t.ji t HI iiU nit !i< 1 '1 t ; 

1 St 11 till jil> I tit (if 111! HI!' 

I nf off t I \ i, ■. {]), h{ ' /; 

" lilt* inloiltif, ‘’.ly-i ,\nilo|)c, in om* pa-"a'jt, “ i-5 
]>i i fts tod, not liv lcno^^lldH|‘ ])Ut ]>y intivitv;*' and 
in .inoilit r, '‘dim artci and ‘a n'lns aio jiowor-, ])Ut 
< \ t jy |iov.‘ci t'Xi'ts Old}' foi tin* fi.dvc of action, tlic 
otid of j»liilo'' 0 ])liy, tlicicroic, IS Hot, Icnov.lodoe, but tlic 
cntiirv t onvci" int about laioulcdfro ” ^ JVfeocnduK'' 
t<j tlic* s( iioolinon ; *' Tlic int»*]]cet,” say-, Aijuinas, 

‘ toniUK nco-5 m op(‘rati<»n, and in ojicration it cikU;’ ^ 
find Jstutu-i c\tn dotjaicx that a man's ]cuo^\lt■(l^c i-? 
mca-iUiod ]\v the amount tif his mental iuti\ity — 
"tantum sett homo, <juantum opciatur."^ The pi o- 
fuundc-t thiiikcis of nn)dorn times ]ia\e cmpliatic.dly 


n ’] hii (Ir fiml'on is not to lie fi'iiii.l 
in tli( I’ht'imt Iinlo^^uc-. , n I'l-siitt 
“iiin tiling 111 ( it <i\ (.nr-> in tin / rt} //• 

(! j) 2 *'it (;f J)iog Lnirt , hl> 

MU /Vacioi'Mi'-, t; S “1 f TtT pltf, 01 
/!(>' Cl Zi/Jcrp5u5(ij Ji'fiji (=1 

— .\(oi (ffnr Ojipa-of c< S< <; iXiftroif'oi, rijr 
oATjPfi'ai — IjIi 

P Prior, lAnr<; (o f/,,- Jfon C 
{aqnc , Jhih'~li J’lnh, \ol mi ji 31 ' 3 , 
(Andtrson’s td ) — Pi' 

y Said of inonl tnoiv ledge, Hth 
A’le , 1 3 TrXor ovi^kTith, cAXa — pcfit 

Cf ihul ,1 7, 13 , 1 8, P , i\, 7, 4 , 
M f», 7, ^ 7, 1 Mtl , XI 7 'H roD 
ivtpyua ^t£T] — Ed, 

5 Tills sentence seems to be made 
lip from U\ o separnto }nssagcs in tlic 
McUqilty'^tcs Lib mu c 2 , nScrai 


cl T«gj cj Kcl c! ■rona'iKal kcI rr<t- 
Tfpci Ci-audt tKTi’i El!) MU c fe 
Ti\ot 5‘ V {ttpytia, Kal Toi'--oi' 
f; CiS-ouij ,\auflait-ci . Kcl riji Otu 
pTlTiVJ;) ) i» o Ctb-plai— cAA' cc 

P«,»poriri> T»a CfupqTiKqi tAocrir — El) 

t Tins IS j'erlnps the substance of 
6(ir 1 m. Pars i , Q Lwix., art u and 
111 — I D 

fTh'se nords contain the sub- 
st nice of tlic dottniiL of 'tcotus ic- 
garding science, gi%cn lU lus Qitcrs 
lionet (It Jy^itcam, p SIS — 

Sup r IaI P<>^' , Q i “ Scire in ocOc” 
sijs tlie subtle doctor, “cst qmini 
nlii|Uis cognoscit niajorem ct nnuorcin, 
ot, siinul enm hoc, applicat pneimssas 
nd conchisioueru Sic igitnr patft 
quad actualitos sciential cst ex ajipU- 
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testified to tlie same great principle. “ If/’ say« lect 

Malebranclie, “I field trutfi captive in my fiand, I 

sfiould open my fiand and let it fly, m order tfiat I 
migfit again pursue and capture it.” “ ‘‘ Did tfie 

Almigfit}^,” says Lessmg, “ fielding m fiis rigfit fiand 
Truth, and in fiis left Search after Truth, deign to 
tender me tfie one I migfit prefer, — all fiumility, 
but witfiout fiesitation, I sfiould request Search after 
Truth.” P “ Trutfi,” says Von Muller, “ is tfie property 
of God, tfie pursuit of trutfi is wfiat belongs to man;””^ 
and Jean Paul Eicfiter “It is not tfie goal, but tfie 
course, wfiicfi makes us fiappy.”® But tfiere would 
be no end of similar quotations ^ ) 

^ But if speculative trutfi itself be only valuable as Pbaosophy 
a mean of intellectual activity, tfiose studies whicfi titled to 

T • 1 <> 1 appel- 

determine tfie faculties to a more vigorous exertion, lation use- 
will, in every liberal sense, be better entitled, abso- 
lutely, to tfie name of useful, tfian tfiose wfiicfi, witfi 
a greater complement of more certain facts, awaken 
tfiem to a less intense, and consequently to a less 
improving exercise. On tfiis ground I would rest 
one of tfie pre-emment utilities of mental pfiilosopby 
^ Tfiat it comprefiends all tfie sublimest objects of our 
tfieoretical and moral interest ; tfiat every (natural) 
conclusion concernmg God, tfie soul, tfie present wortfi 
and tfie future destmy of man, is exclusively deduced 
from tfie pfiilosopfiy of mmd, will be at once admitted. V 


catione caiosae ad affectnm ” Compare core la vent^ ’ ” — Mazrire, Gours de 
Qaaat u, — “ An acc^uisiao scientise Philosophie, tom i. p 20 ] 
sit nobis per doctrmam 1 ’’—for his 0 Erne Duphl, § 1 , Schnftcn, edit 
view of the end and means of ednea- Lachmann, x p 49 — Ed 
tion — Ed 7 [“ Die Wahiheit ist in Gott, nns 

a [“Malebranche disait avec line bleibt das Forschen ”] 
lugdniense exageiation, ‘Si je tenais d Lehcn, dnttes Heft, § 257 See 
la v4rite captive dans ma mam,j’oiiv- ScheidleEs Psychologic, p 46 — Ed 
nrais la main afin de poursmvre en- e Compare Discussions, p 40 
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i.ixT. But I do not afe present found the importance on the 
— ^ — paramount dignity of the pursuit. It is as the best 
gymnastic of the mind, — as a mean, principally, and 
almost exclusively, conducive to the highest education 
of our noblest powers, — that I would vindicate to these 
speculations the necessity which has too frequently 
been denied them. By no other intellectual applica- 
tion is the mind thus reflected on itself, and its faculties 
aroused to such independent, vigorous, unwonted, and 
continued energy; — by none, therefore, are its best 
capacities so variously and intensely evolved. “ By 
turning,” says Burke, ‘‘the soul inward on itself, its 
forces are concentred, and are fitted for greater and 
stronger flights of science ; and in this pursuit, 
whether we take or whether we lose our game, the 
chase is certainly of service.” “ 

Ai.i)iica. These principles being established, I have only 
foregoing^ uow to oflcr a fcw obsci'vations in regard to their 
to"SoL application, that is, in regard to the mode in which I 
E of'' conceive that this class ought to be conducted. From 
piuiosophy already been sai^ my views on this subject 

may be easily anticipated. Holding that the para- 
mount end of liberal study is the development of the 
student’s mind, and that knowledge is piincipaUy 
useful as a mean of detemining the faculties to that 
exercise, through which this development is accom- 
plished, — it follows, that I must regard the main duty 
of a Professor to consist not simply in communicating 
information, but m doing this in such a manner, and 
with such an accompaniment of subsidiary means, 
that the information he conveys may be the occasion 
of awakening his pupils to a vigorous and varied 
exertion of their faculties. ^ Self-activity is the indis- 

a On the Suihmc and BcanUful, Preface, p 8 — Ed. 
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pensable condition of improvement ; and education is lect 

education, — ^tliat is, accomplishes its purpose, only by 

affording objects and supplying incitements to this 
spontaneous exertion. Strictly speaking, every one 
must educate himself.^ 

But as the end of education is thus something more Umversi- 
than the mere communication of knowledge, the com- mam end 
munication of knowledge ought not to be all that 
academical education should attempt. Before printmg 
was invented. Universities were of primary importance 
as organs of pubhcation, and as centres of literary con- 
■ fluence : but since that invention, their utihty as media 
of communication is superseded; consequently, to jus- 
tify the continuance of their existence and privileges, 
they must accomphsh something that cannot be ac- 
complished by books. But it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that, before the mvention of printmg, umver- 
sities viewed the activity of the pupil as the great 
mean of cultivation, and the communication of know- 
ledge as only of subordinate importance, whereas, 
smce that mvention, universities, m general, have 
gradually allowed to fall into disuse the powerful 
means which they possess of rousmg the pupil to ex- 
ertion, and have been too often content to act as mere 
oral instruments of information, forgetful, it would 
almost seem, that Fust and Coster ever lived. It is 
acknowledged, indeed, that this is neither the prin- 
cipal nor the proper purpose of a umversity. Every 
writer on academical education from every corner of 
Europe proclaims the abuse, and, in this and other 
universities, much has been done by individual effort 
to correct it.“ 

But though the common duty of all academical 

o Compare Discussions, p 772 —Ed. 
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J i’. ins(ni(;lors bo the oullivalion of the Hiudeuf, Ujroiigh 

(Jjo .‘iwakoncjl cxciciHO of his facnUios, tliio is more 

iiui.ti c->j)eei!illy incninl)(‘n(/ on (hose; (o whom is intrusted 
..lu.kioi, the (h‘|»:iitmont of Iiheial cdne.ilion ; for, in this 
doj):u(nu‘n{, tlm pupil is {nuned, not to any mere 
in’ohsssiniial knowledge, but lo I he eommand and 
employment of his fu ulhcs in goncial. J5ul, more- 
sin um.it o\er, llie same o]>ligalir)n is sja-eially imjjosed n))on a 
piofes-^or of inlelleelual pliilosophy, by Uto ];eeubar 
naiuie of his subjeek and Ihc eondi/ions under winch 
alone it can be (aught. 'I'lic phnjuoinona of the e.x- 
tcrnal world aic so palpable and .so easily deseiibed, 
that the cxpeiicnce of one obseiver .sullicc-j lo lender 
the facts he has witnes->cd intelligible and probable lo 
all. The phenomena of the internal 'woild, on the 
contrary, are not capable of being thus dcsciibed * all 
that (ho piioi observer can do, is to enable othcr.s to 
lopeafc his c.xjieiicncc In the .science of mind, we 
can neither under-^tand nor be convinced of anything 
at second hand, llcie testimony can impose no be- 
lief, and inslruciion is only instiuction as it enables 
ns to teach ourselves. A fact of consciousness, how- 


ever accurately observed, however cleaily described, 
and however great may be our confidence in the 
observer, is for us as zcio, until we have observed and 
recoernised it ourselves Till that be done, wc cannot 
realise its possibility, far less admit its truth. Thus 
it IS that, in the philosophy of mind, instruction can 
do little more than point out the position in vhich 
the pupil ought to place himself, in order to verify, 
by his own experience, the facts which his instructor 
proposes to him as true. The instructor, therefore, 
proclaims, ov <j}i\ocro(j)La, dXXa ^tXocro^em ; he does 
not profess to teach 2^^i^^osophj, hut to jphilosophse. 
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It is this condition imposed upon the student of lect 

doing everytliing himself, that renders the study of 

the mental sciences the most improving exercise of Spo^ce 
intellect. But everything depends upon the condition nan^m 
being fulfilled ; and, therefore, the primary duty of a pSso-^ 
teacher of philosophy is to take care that the student 
does actually perform for himself the necessary pro- 
cess. In the first place, he must discover, by exami- 
nation, whether his mstructions have been effective, — 
whether they have enabled the pupil to go through 
the intellectual operation ; and, if not, it behoves him 
to supply what is wantmg, — to clear up what has 
been misunderstood. In this view, examinations are 
of high importance to a Professor ; for without such a 
medium between the teacher and the taught, he can 
never adequately accommodate the character of his 
instruction to the capacity 6f his pupils. ^ 

But, in the second place, besides placmg his pupil in The mtei- 

T , . , f, . 1 • lectiml lu- 

a condition to periorm the necessary process, the m- structor 

• • luxisf) scfik 

structor ought to do what in him hes to determine the to influence 
pupil’s will to the performance. But how is this to be hispupiis 
effected ? Only by rendering the effort more pleasur- 
able than its omission. But every effort is at first ! 
difficult, — consequently irksome. The ultimate benefit j * 
it promises is dim and remote, while the pupil is often 
of an age at which present pleasure is more persuasive 
than future good. The pain of the exertion must, 
therefore, be overcome by associatmg with it a still j 
higher pleasure. This can only be effected by enhst- j 
ing some passion m the cause of improvement. We 
must awaken emulation, and allow its gratification only 
through a course of vigorous exertion. Some rigorists, 

I am aware, would proscribe, on moral and religious 
grounds, the employment of the passions in education, 

■R 


vox,. T. 
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but Rucli u ^ icw in at onca falMC niul dangerous. The 
affoctious arc the woilc of Ood ; tlicy arc not radically 
c\il ; they arc given us for usoful })urposoH, and arc, 
1 hej cfoi c, not supei fluous 1 1 is their abuse that is alone 
rcprchcnsildc. In Iruth, however, Iherc is no altei na- 
tive. In youth, ]>assion is jucpondeiant. There is 
then a redundant amount of ciu'rgy which must be cx- 
])ended ; and tliis, if it find not an outlet throindi one 
nlfeelion, is sure to find it tliiough another. / The aim 
of education is thus to cmjdoy foi good those impulses 
winch would otherwise be turned to evil. The pas- 
sions arc never neutral ; they arc either the best allies, 
or the woi-st opponents, of imjirovemcnt. “ i\Ian's 
nature,’' says llacon, "runs either to herb*, or weeds; 
therefore let him sea.sonabl}' water the one and destroy 
the other.”'^ Without the stimulus of emulation, what 
can education accomplish ? The love of abstiact know- 
ledge, and the liabit of application, aic still unfoimed, 
and if emulation intervene not, tlie coui'j^c by wliich 
these aie acquired i.s, from a strenuous and cliecrful 
energy, reduced to an inanimate and dieary cflbit; and 
this too at an age v hen pleasure is all-powciful, and im- 
pulse predominant over reason. The result is manifest. 

These views have determined my plan of piactical 
instruction. Kegarding the communication of know- 
ledge as a high, but not the highest, aim of academical 
instruction, I shall not content myself with the de- 
livery of Lectures. By all the means in my power I 
shall endeavour to rouse yon, Gentlemen, to the free 
and vigorous exercise of your faculties ; and shall deem 
my task accomplished, not by teaching Logic and Philo- 
sophy, but by teaching to reason and philosophise.*® 

o Essay v\\\m — “Of Nature in P For Fragment containing tlioAu* 
Men,”— IFor/.s, ed Montagu, \ol i tlior’s mow s on the subject of Aendem- 
p 133 —Ed icnl Honours, see Appendix I.— Ed 
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LECTURE IL" 

PHILOSOPHY — ITS ABSOLUTE UTILITY. 

(b) objective 

In tTie perverse estimate wMch is often made of lect 

the ends and objects of education, it is impossible 

that the Science of Mmd, — Philosophy Proper, — ^the study- 

Queen of Sciences, as it was denommated of old, should 
not be degraded in common opinion from its pre-emi- 
nence, as the highest branch of general education ; 
and, therefore, before attempting to point out to you 
what constitutes the value of Philosophy, it becomes 
necessary to clear the way by estabhshing a correct 
notion of what the value of a study is. 

Some things are valuable, finally, or for themselves, /Ends and 
— ^these are ends ; other things are valuable, not on* 
their own account, but as conducive towards certainj 
ulterior ends, — these are means. The value of ends isj 
absolute, — the value of means is relative. Absolute 
value is properly called a good, — ^relative value is pro-’ 
perly called a utility.^ Of goods, or absolute ends,. 

a It IS -fco "be observed, tbat -Uie tbe Course This circumstance ac- 
Lectures here printed as Pirst and cormts for the repetition of the pnn- 
Second, were not uniformly dehvered cipal doctnnes of Lecture I m the 
by the Author m that order The openmg of Lecture II — Ed 
one or other was, however, usually B [Cf Aristotle, Eth Nic., hb i 
given as the Introductory Lecture of c 7, § 1 ] 
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LECT. there are for man but two, — perfection and happiness. 

By perfection is meant the full and harmonious devel- 
opment of all our faculties, corporeal and mental, in- 
tellectual and moral ; by happiness, the complement 
of all the pleasures of which we are susceptible. ) 

Human Now, I may state, though I cannot at present at- 

perfcction ' r -i -n . 

andhappi- tempt to provc, and 1 am afraid many will not even 

cide understand the statement, that human perfection and 
human happiness coincide, and thus constitute, in 
reality, but a single end. For as, on the one hand, 
the perfection or full development of a power is in pro- 
portion to its capacity of free, vigorous, and contmued 
action, so, on the other, all pleasure is the concomitant 
of activity ; its degree being in proportion as that ac- 
tivity is spontaneously intense, its prolongation in pro- 
portion as that activity is spontaneously continued ; 
wliereas, pain ai-ises either from a faculty being re- 
strained in its spontaneous tendency to action, or from 
being urged to a degree, or to a continuance, of energy 
beyond the limit to which it of itself freely tends. 

To promote our perfection is thus to promote our 
happness; for to cultivate fully and harmoniously 
our various faculties, is simply to enable them by ex- 
ercise to energise longer and stronger without painful 
effort ; that is, to afford us a larger amount of a higher 
quality of enjoyment. 

Cntenon of Perfection (comprising happiness) being thus the one 

tll6 utility 1 /' / * n * 

of a study, end of OUT existence, in so lar as man is consiaerea 

either as an end unto himself, or as a mean to the 
glory of his Creator ; it is evident that, absolutely 
speaking, that is, without reference to special circum- 
stances and relations, studies and sciences must, in 
common with all other pursuits, be judged useful as 
they contribute, and only as they contribute, to the 
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perfection of onr liumanity, — ^that is, to our perfection 

simply as men. It is manifest that in this relation 

alone can anything distinctively, emphatically, and 
without qualification, be denominated useful ; for as 
our perfection as men is the paramount and universal 
end proposed to the species, whatever we may style 
useful in any other relation, ought, as conducive only 
to a subordinate and special end, to be so called, not 
simply, but with qualifying limitation. Propriety has, 
however, in this case been reversed in common usage. 

For the term Useful has been exclusively bestowed, in 
ordinary language, on those branches of instruction 
which, without reference to his general cultivation as 
a man or a gentleman, qualify an individual to earn 
his livelihood by a special knowledge or dexterity in 
some lucrative calling or profession ; and it is easy to 
see how, after the word had been thus appropriated to 
what, following the Germans, we may call the Bread 
aiid Butter sciences, those which more proximately and 
obtrusively contribute to the intellectual and moral 
digmty of man, should, as not having been styled the 
useful, come, in popular opinion, to be regarded as the 
useless branches of instruction. 

As it is proper to have different names for different General 
things, we may call the higher utibty, or that conducive ticniar 
to the perfection of a man viewed as an end in him- 
self, by the name of Absolute or General ; the inferior 
utility, or that conducive to the skill of an individual 
viewed as an instrument for some end out of himself, 
by the name of Special or Particular. 

Now, it is evident, that in estimating the utility of 
any branch of education, we ought to measure it both 
by the one kind of utility and by the other ; but it is 
also evident that a neglect of the former standard will 
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Philoso- 
phj its 
Absolute 
utility. 


lead ns further tvroiig in qipi eclating tlic value of 
any In-ancli of eoninion or general instiuction, tlian a 
neglect of the latter. 

It lias been tlio londcncy of different ages of dif- 
ferent coiintiies of diflcrent i.mhs and conditions of 
society, to in(*a‘>ure the utilit}' of studies ratliei by one 
of these standaids tlian by botli. 'j’hus it vas the bias 
of antiquity, wlicn the moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion of the citi/en vns vicvcd as the icicat end of all 
political iii'^titutions, to appreciate all knowledge prin- 
cipally by the higher standaid ; on the contraiy, it is 
unfortunately the bias of our modem ei vibration, since 
the accunudation, (and not to the distiibution), of 
1 idles ill a couutr}-, has become the giaiid ])roblem of 
the statesman, to appreciate it rather by the lower. 

Ill considering, therefore, the utility of philosophy, 
wc have, first, to deteimino its Absolute, and, in the 
second place, its Special utility — I say its special utility, 
for, though not itself one of the piofc'-'^ional studies, it 
is mediately more oi less conducive to them alb 

In the present Lecture I must, of course, limit my- 
self to one branch of tins division ; and even a part of 
the fiist or Absolute utility w ill more than occupy our 
hour. 

Limiting myself, therefore, to the utility of philoso- 
phy as estimated by the higher standard alone, it is 
further to be observed that, on this standard, a science 
or study is useful in tw*o diflerent w’ays, and, as these 
are not identical, — this pursuit being more useful in 
the one way, that puisuit more useful in the other, — 
these in reality constitute two several standards of 
utility, by which each branch of Imowledgc ought to 
be separately measured. 

The cultivation, the intellectual perfection, of a man, 
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may be estimated by tbe amount of two different ele- 
ments ; it may be estimated by tbe mere sum of truths 
which he has learned, or it may be estimated by the 
greater development of his faculties, as determined by 
their greater exercise m the pursmt and contemplation 
of truth. For, though this may appear a paradox, 
these elements are not merely not convertible, but are, 
in fact, very loosely connected with each other ; and 
as an mdividual may possess an ample magazine of 
knowledge, and still be httle better than an intellec- 
tual barbarian, so the utility of one science may be 
principally seen in affording a greater number of higher 
and more indisputable truths, — the utdity of another 
in determining the faculties to a higher energy, and 
consequently to a higher cultivation. The former of 
these utilities we may call the Objective, as it regards 
the object matter about which our cognitive faculties 
are occupied; the other the Subjective, inasmuch as 
it regards our cognitive faculties themselves as the 
subject m which knowledge is inherent. 

I shall not at present enter on the discussion which 
of these utilities is the higher. In the opening Lecture 
of last year, I endeavoured to show that all knowledge 
IS only for the sake of energy, and that even merely 
speculative truth is valuable only as it determines a 
greater quantity of higher power mto activity. In 
that Lecture, I also endeavoured to show that, on the 
standard of subjective utdity, phdosophy is of all our 
studies the most useful ; masmuch as more than any 
other it exercises, and consequently develops, to a 
higher degree and in a more varied manner, our no- 
blest faculties. At present, on the contrary, I shall 
confine myself to certain views of the importance of 
philosophy, estimated by the standard of its Objective 
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Utility. The discussion, I am aware, will be found 
somewhat disproportioned to the age and average 
capacity of my hearers; but, on this occasion, and 
before this audience, I hope to be excused if I venture 
for once on matters which, to he adequately understood, 
require development and illustration from the matured 
intelligence of those to whom they are presented. 

Considered in itself, aknowledgc of the human mind, 
whether we regard its speculative or its practical impor- 
tance, IS confessedly of all studies the highest and the 
most interesting. “On earth,^^ says an ancient philoso- 
pher, “ there is nothing great hut man ; in man, there 
is nothing great but mind.” ® No other study fills and 
satisfies the soul like the study of itself. No other 
science presents an object to be compared in dignity, in 
absolute or in relative value, to that which human con- 
sciousness furnishes to its own contemplation. "What 
is of all things the best ^ asked Chilon of the Oracle 
“ To know thyself,” was the response. This is, in fact, 
the only science in which all are always interested, for, 
Wilde each individual may have his favourite occupa- 
tion, it still remains true of the species that 




The proper study of mankind is man 


Sir Thomas 

Brovme 

quoted 


“ Now for my life,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “it is 
a miracle of thirty years, which to relate were not a 
history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to 
common ears like a fable. 

“For the world, I count it not an inn, but an hos- 
pital ; and a place not to live but to die in. The 

a [Phavormns, quoted ty Joannes a Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 2 — Ei> 
Picus ilirandulimus. In Astrolojiam, [Cf. Charron, Ec la Sagesse, liv i. 
Ixb lu. p Sol, BasiL ed.] For notice chap l “Lerraj estudedel’homiae 
of Phavormus, see Vossius, Ds Hist est I'homme ”] 

Grmc , lib u. c 10 — ^En 
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world tliat I regard is myself ; it is the microeosm of leot 

my own frame that I cast mine eye on . for the other, 

I use it but like my globe, and turn it round some- 
times for my recreation. Men that look upon my out- 
side, perusing only my condition and fortunes, do err 
in my altitude ; for I am above Atlas his shoulders. 

The earth is a point not only in respect of the heavens 
above us, but of that heavenly and celestial part within 
us. That mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits 
not my mind. That surface that tells the heavens it 
hath an end, cannot persuade me I have any. I take 
my circle to be above three hundred and sixty. Though 
the number of the ark do measure my body, it compre- 
hendeth not my mind. Whilst I study to find how I 
am a nucrocosm, or httle world, I find myself something 
more than the great. There is surely a piece of divmity 
in us ; somethmg that was before the elements, and 
owes no homage unto the sun. Nature tells me, I am 
the image of God, as well as Scripture. He that un- 
derstands not thus much hath not his mtroduction or 
first lesson, and is yet to begm the alphabet of man.”®'^^ 

But, though mmd, considered in itself, be the noblest Relation of 

1 T Psychology 

object 01 speculation which the created universe pre- toTheo- 
sents to the curiosity of man, it is under a certain re- 
lation that I would now attempt to illustrate its util- 
ity ; for mind rises to its highest dignity when viewed 
as the object through which, and through which alone, 
our unassisted reason can ascend to the knowledge of 
a God. The Deity is not an object of immediate con- 
templation , as existing and in himself, he is beyond 
our reach ; we can know him only mediately through 
his works, and are only warranted m assuming his ex- 
istence as a certam kind of cause necessary to account 

a Brovme’s Rchgio Medici, part u § 11 Discussions, p 311 — Ed 
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for n crrlaiii stiile of of wlio^o ronlity oiirfacul- 

me Mi)»]io= 0 {l to mfonn ih Tlie afiinnatioii of a 
, (!od iieiiio thus a tussive uiforenco, funii tlic cxist- 
ene(‘ of a f^jieai.i] rlas‘t of cfrcola to I lie existence of a 
special elinraelcr of eanse, il is evitlenl, that the whole 
uiLfunitmt hnipes on tljc fact, J)oe-, a slate of thino, 
e> lit such as is only po'’',ihh‘ (hiouo]i iIki agency 
of a IhMneCau^c? J’oi if it can ho sliown that such 
a state ol thini(n docs not really exist, then, our infer- 
ence to the kind of cau^(> rct|uisite to account for it, i-j 
ncecpsaidy null. 

'J'his lieing understood, I nou* proeced to .show* you 
that the class of jdirenomena which rcrjuucs that kind 
of cause we tlenoininatc a Deity, is exclusively given 
in the plueuomcna of mind, — that the phienoincna of 
matloi, taken hy theiiHclve^, (you will observe the 
(jualifieation, t.dcen by tlieniselve*'), so far from war- 
ranting any inference to the existence of a God, would, 
on the contiaiy, giound even an argument to his 
negation, — tliat the study of the cxtcinal woild taken 
witli, and m suboi dination to, that of the internal, 
not only loses its atheistic tendency, but, under such 
subservience, may be icndercd conducive to the great 
conclusion, fiom wdiicli, if left to itself, it w'ould dis- 
suade us. 

Wc must fust of all llicii consider what kind of 
cause it is which constitutes a Deity, and w’liat kind 
of effects they aie wdiicli allow* us to infer that a 
Deity must be. 

The notion of a God is not contaiued in the notion 
of a mere Fjrst-Causej for in the admission of a first 
cause, Atheist and Tlicist are at one Kcither is this 
notion completed by adding to a first cause the attri- 
bute of Omnipotence, for the atheist who holds mat- 
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ter or necessity to be the original principle of all that lect. 

is, does not convert bis blind force into a G od, by 

merely affirming it to be all-powerful. It is not until 
the two great attributes of Intelligence and Virtue 
(and be it observed that virtue mvolyesJL ibert y) — I 
say, it is not until the two attributes of intelligence 
and vmtue or hohness, are brought in, that the behef 
m a primary and omnipotent cause becomes the behef 
m a veritable Divinity. But these latter attributes 
are not more essential to the divme nature than are 
the former. For as original and infimte power does 
not of itself constitute a God, neither is a, God consti- 
tut^ by intelligence and virtue, unless intelligence 
and goodness be tlmmselves conj oined w ith t his or i- 
ginal and infinite power. For even a creator, mteUi- 
gent and good and powerful, would be no God, were 
he dependent for his intelligence and goodness and 
power on any higher prmciple. On this supposition, 
the perfections of the creator are viewed as hunted 
and derived. He is himself, therefore, only a depen- 
dency, — only a creature ; and if a God there be, he 
must be sought for in that higher prmciple, from 
which this subordmate principle derives its attributes. 

Now is this highest prmciple, {ex hypothesi all-power- 
ful), also intelligent and moral, — then it is itself alone 
the veritable Deity ; on the other hand is it, though 
the author of mtelhgence and goodness m another, 
itself unmtelhgent, — ^then is a bhnd Fate constituted 
the first and umversal cause, and atheism is asserted. 

The peculiar attributes which distinguish a Deity Conditions 

i to V "til© roof 

from the origmal omnipotence or blmd fate of the oftiieex°-° 

isfoncc of 

atheist, being thus those of intelligence and hohness a God 
of will, — and the assertion of theism bemg only the 
assertion that the universe is created by intelligence 
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and governed nofe only by physical but by moral laws, 
we have next to consider liow we are warranted in 
these two affirmations, 1“, That intelligence stands 
first in the absolute order of existence, — in other words, 
that final preceded efficient causes ; and, 2°, That the 
universe is governed by moral laws. 

The proof of tliese two propositions is the proof of 
a God ; and it establishes its foundation exclusively 
on the phenomena of mind. I shall endeavour. Gen- 
tlemen, to show you this, in regard to both these 
propositions ; but, before considering how far the phse- 
nomena of mind and of matter do and do not allow 
us to infer the one position or the other, I must 
solicit your attention to the characteristic contrasts 
which these two classes of phtenomena in themselves 
exhibit. 

In the compass of our experience, we distinguish 
two series of facts, — ^the facts of the external or mate- 
rial world, and the facts of the internal world or world 
of intelligence, C Thes e concomitant_series of phseno- 
menaju^_notJike_steeams-winclLmerely run_,parallel 
t o each ot her j_they-.do not,Jike_the_Alpheus-an(LAxe- 
thusa,_flpw_pn _ddeJiy-^de_\\!ithout_a_commingling 
of them W-aters. They cross, the^yjcomJnne.Jdiey are 
interl aced ; but notwithstandmg their in timate con- 
n^ection. their mutual action-andj:eaction._w.e_are_able 
to discriminate them with(m t_diffinulty, _because t ho^ 
are marked out b y characte rMilLdifierences. 
^JTrhe'pEgndmensb of the material w orld-are-subiected 
to immutable laws, are p roduced and rep roduced in 
the same invariable succession, and mamfes t_o_nly the 
blind force of a mechanical necessity . 

The phsenomena of man are, in part, subjected to 
the laws of the external umverse. As dependent 
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upon a bodily OTganmtipnj_a3_actuated^j^sensi^ 
propensities and animal wants, he belongs to matter, 
and in this respect he is the slave of necessity . (But 
what man holds of_matter-dojes_nQt_ make up his per- 
sonality . They are his, not he; man is not an or- 
ganism, — he, is an intelhgence served by organs. ° For 
in man there are tendencies, — ^there is a law, — which 
continually urge him to prove that he is more power- 
ful than the nature by which he is surrounded and 
penetrated. He is conscious to himself of faculties 
not comprised in the chain of physical necessity, his 
inteUigence reveals prescriptive principles of action, 
absolute and universal, in the Law of Duty, and a 
hberty capable of carrying that law into effect, in 
opposition to the solicitations, the impulsions of his 
material nature. From the coexistence of these op- 
posing forces in man there results a ceaseless struggle 
between physical necessity and moral hberty ; in the 
language of Eevelation, between the Flesh and the 
Spirit ; and this struggle constitutes at once the dis- 
tmctive character of humanity, and the essential con- 
dition of human development and virtue, 
i. In the facts of intelhgence we thus become aware 
of an order of exi sten ce diametrically m contrast to 
that displayed t o hr in tbo_facts of the material uni- 
verse . There is made known to us an order of things, 
in which intelhgence, by recognising the unconditional 
law of duty and an absolute obligation to fulfil it, 
recognises its own possession of a hberty incompatible 
with a dependence upon fate, and of a power capable 
of resisting and conquering the counteraction of our 
animal nature. 

o[“Mens cnjusque, is est quis- Scipioms, c 8 — after Plato] Cf 
que, non ea fignra, qnse digito de- Plato, -.4 fc Prim,, p 180, djuitnfra, 
nionstran potest ” — Cicero, rium p 164 — Ed 
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Sow, it is only as man is a free intelligence, a moral 
power, that lie is created after the image of God, and 
it is only as a spark of divinity glows as the life of 
our life in u'?. that we can rationally believe in an In- 
telligent Creator and Moral Govemor of the universe. 
For, let us suppose, that in man intelligence is the 
product of organisation, that our consciousness of 
moral liberty is itself only an illusion, in short, that 
acts of volition are results of the same iron necessity 
which determines the phasnomena of matter ; — on this 
supposition, I say, the foundations of aU religion, 
natural and revealed, are subverted-*^ 

The truth of this will be best seen by applying the 
supposition of the two positions of theism previously 
stated — ^viz that the notion of God necessarily sup- 
poses, V, That in the absolute order of esistenee 
intelligence should be first, that is, not itself the pro- 
duct of an unintelligent antecedent: and, 2', That 
the universe should be governed not oiil^^^by'physical 
but bv moral laws. 

s' 

Sow. in regard to the former, how can we attempt 
to prove that the universe is the creation of a free 
original intelligence, against the counter-position of 
the atheist, that liberty is an iHusion, and intelligence 
or the adaptation of means to ends, only the product 
of a blind fate ? As we know nothing of the absolute 
order of existence in itself we can only attempt to 
infer its character from that of the particular order 
within the sphere of our experience, and as we can 
afioirm naught of intelligence and its conditions, except 
what we may discover from the observation of our 
own minds, it is evident that we can only analogically 
carry out into the order of the universe, the relation 

c Ifv'XJLxions, p. 623 — 'Ed 
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in whicli we find intelligence to stand in the order of lect 

the human constitution. If m man, intelligence be a 

free power, — in so far as its liberty extends, intelligence 
must be independent of necessity and matter ; and a 
power independent of matter necessarily implies the 
existence of an immaterial subject, — that is, a spirit. 

If then the original independence of mtelligence on 
matter in the human constitution, in other words, if 
the spirituabty of mind in man be supposed a datum 
of observation, m this datum is also given both the 
condition and the proof of a God. For we have only to 
infer, what analogy entitles us to do, that intelhgence 
holds the same relative supremacy in the universe 
which it holds in lis, and the first positive condition 
of a Deity is estabbsbed, m the establishment of the 
absolute priority of a free creative inteUigence. On psychoiogi-- 
the other hand, let us suppose the result of our study ahsm its' 
of man to be, that intelligence is only a product of 
matter, only a reflex of organisation, such a doctrine 
would not only afibrd no basis on which to rest any 
argument for a God, but, on the contrary, would posi- 
tively warrant the atheist in denying his existence 
For if, as the materialist maintains, the only mtelb- 
gence of which we have any experience be a conse- 
quent of matter, — on this hypothesis, he not only 
cannot assume this order to be reversed in the rela- 
tions of an intelligence beyond bis observation, but, if 
be argue logically, be must positively conclude, that, 
as in man, so in tbe universe, tbe pbsenomena of in- 
telligence or design are only in tbeir last analysis tbe 
products of a brute necessity. Psychological mate- 
rialism, if carried out fuUy and fairly to its conclu- 
sions, thus mevitably results in theological atheism , 
as it has been web. expressed by Dr Henry More, 
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i.pp. NuUus in microcosmo spirit us, nullus in mcicrocosmo 

Deus^ I do uofc of course mean to assert that all 

materialists deny, or actually disbelieve, a God. For, 
in veiy many cases, this would be at once an un- 
merited compliment to tbeir reasoning, and an un- 
merited leproacb to tbeir faith. 

wmutJon manifest dependence of our theology on 

of t)io proof our psychology in reference to the first condition of a 

of a Doity, _ . ‘-’*1 

PsTcho^'™'" absolute piiority of a free intelligence, 

log} But this is perhaps even more conspicuous in relation 
to the second, that the universe is governed not merely 
by physical but by moral laws, for God is only God m- 
asmuch as he is the Moral Governor of a Moral World. 

Our interest also in its establishment is incompar- 
ably greater, for while a proof that the universe is the 
work of an omnipotent intelligence, gratifies only our 
speculative curiosity, — a proof that there is a holy 
legislator by whom goodness and felicity will be ulti- 
mately brought into accordance, is necessary to satisfy 
both our intellect and our heart. A God is, indeed, 
to us only of practical interest, inasmuch as he is the 
condition of our immortality. 

Now, it is self-evident, in the first place, that if 
there be no moral world, there can be no moral gover- 
nor of such a world ; and, in the second, that we have, 
and can have, no ground on which to believe m the 
reality of a moral world, except in so far as we our- 
selves are moral agents. This being undeniable, it 
is further evident, that, should we ever be convinced 
that we are not moral agents, we should likewise be 
convinced that there exists no moral order in the uni- 
verse, and no supreme intelligence by which that moral 
order is estabbshed, sustained, and regulated. 

a Cf AntidoUcs adversus Afheis- vol u p 143, Londini, andtlie 
mjfj/i, lib, m. c 16, {Opera Oitima, Author’s Discassioiis, p 788 .~Ed 
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Theology is thus again wholly dependent on Psycho- lect 

logy ; for, with the proof of the moral nature of man, 

stands or falls the proof of the existence of a Deity. 

But m what does the character of man as a moral wherem 
. agent consist ? Man is a moral agent only as he is agency of 
’ accountable for his actions, — ^in other words, as he is S ^ 


the object of praise or blame; and this he is, only 
inasmuch as he has prescribed to him a rule of duty, 
and as he is able to act, or not to act, in conformity 
with its precepts. The possibility of morality thus 
depends on the possibility of hberty ; for if man be 
not a free agent, he is not the author of his actions, 
and has, therefore, no responsibihty, — no moral per- 
sonality at all. ’) 

Now the study of Philosophy, or mental science, philosophy 
operates in three ways to establish that assurance of 
human liberty, which is necessary for a rational behef a’s- 
in our own moral nature, m a moral world, and m human iib- 
a moral ruler of that world. 


In the first place, an attentive consideration of the 
phaenomena of mind is reqmsite in order to a lumi- 
nous and distmct apprehension of liberty as a fact or 
datum of inteUigence. For though, without philoso- 
phy, a natural conviction of free agency lives and 
works in the recesses of every human mmd, it requires 
a process of philosophical thought to bring this con- 
viction to clear consciousness and scientific certainty. 

In the second place, a profound philosophy is neces- 
sary to obviate the difficulties which meet us when 
we attempt to explam the possibihty of this fact, and 
to prove that the datum of liberty is not a mere 
illusion. For though an unconquerable feehng com- 
pels us to recognise ourselves as accountable, and 
therefore free, agents, still, when we attempt to 
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LECT. realise in tliouglit liow the fact of our liberty can 

be, we soon find that this altogether transcends our 

understanding, and that every effort to bring the 
fact of liberty within the compass of our concep- 
tions, only results in the substitution in its place 
of some more or less disguised form of necessity. 
For, — if I may be allowed to use expressions which 
many of you cannot be supposed at present to under- 
stand, — we are only able to conceive a thing, inas- 
much as we conceive it under conditions ; while tho 
possibility of a free act supposes it to be an act which 
IS not conditioned or detennined. The tendency of 
a superficial philosophy is, therefore, to deny the fact 
of liberty, on the prmciple that what cannot be con- 
ceived IS impossible. A deepei and more comprehen- 
sive study of the facts of mind, overturns tliis con- 
clusion, and disproves its foundation. It shows that, 
— so far from the principle being true, that what is 
inconceivable is impossible, — on the contrary, all that 
is conceivable is a mean between two contradictory 
extremes, both of which are inconceivable, but of 
which, as mutually repugnant, the one or the other 
must be true. Thus philosophy, in demonstrating 
that the limits of thought are not to be assumed as 
the limits of possibility, while it admits the weakness 
of our discursive intellect, re-establishes the authority 
of consciousness, and vindicates the veracity of our 
primitive convictions. It proves to us, fi:om the ver}^ 
laws of mind, that wlule we can never understand how 
any original datum of inteUigence is possible, we have 
no reason from this inability to doubt that it is true. 
A learned ignorance is thus the end of philosophy, as 
it is the beginning of theology.® 

a See DtsciissioTis, p 634 — ^Ed 
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In the third place, the study of mind is necessary lect 

to counterbalance and correct the influence of the 

study of matter; and this utility of Metaphysics 
rises in proportion to the progress of the natural 
sciences, and to the greater attention -which they 
engross. 

An exclusive devotion to physical pursuits, exerts 
an evil influence in two ways. In the first place, it excinsire 
diverts from aU notice of the phsenomena of moral study 
hberty, which are revealed to us m the recesses of the 
human mind alone; and it disquahfies from appre- 
ciating the import of these phsenomena, even if pre- 
sented, by lea-ving uncultivated the finer power of 
psychological reflection, m the exclusive exercise of 
the faculties employed in the easier and more amus 
mg observation of the external world. In the second 
place, by exhibitmg merely the phsenomena of matter 
and extension, it habituates us only to the contempla- 
tion of an order in which everything is determined 
by the laws of a blmd or mechamcal necessity. Now, 
wiiat IS the ine-vitable tendency of this one-sided and 
exclusive study 1 That the student becomes a mate- 
rialist, if he speculate at aU. For, m the first place, he 
is familiar -with the obtrusive facts of necessity, and is 
unaccustomed to develop into consciousness the more 
recondite facts of liberty : he is, therefore, disposed to 
disbelieve m the existence of phsenomena whose reality 
he may deny, and whose possibflity he cannot under- 
stand. At the same tune, the love of unity, and the 
philosophical presumption against the multiphcation 
of essences, determme him to reject the assumption of 
a second, and that an hypothetical, substance, — ignor- 
ant as he IS of the reasons by which that assumption 
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that all coiitirqondc= ]•'''* and future, in the heaven? 
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gravitation. 

But the vciy* contemplation of an order and adap- 
tation so astonislving, joined to the knovrkdge that 
this order and adapt iiion are the ncccssan* res'dlts of 
a hrate mcchani'm. — vrhen acting upon minds vrhich 
IiavG not looked into themselves for the light of vhich 
the TTorld vrithout can only afford them the rcdec- 
tion. — far from elevating them more than anv other 
aspect of external creation to that inscmtaihle Being 
■nrbo rc-igns beyond and above the universe of nature, 
tends, on the contrary, to impress on them, with pecu- 
liar force, the conviction, that as the mechanism of 
nature can explain so much, the mechanism of natnre 
can exp'lain all 
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“ AVonder/’ says Aristotle, “ is tlie first cause of lect 

pliilosopliy . ” “ but in the discovery that all existence 

IS but mechanism, the consummation of science would ibtence l)e 
be an extmction of the very interest from which it 
originally sprang. “ Even the gorgeous majesty of cal mtere'it 
the heavens,” says a great religious philosopher, “ the 
object of a kneebug adoration to an infant world, sub- 
dues no more the mind of him who comprehends the 
one mechanical law by which the planetary systems 
move, maintain their motion, and even originally form 
themselves. He no longer wonders at the object, in- 
finite as it always is, but at the human intellect alone 
which m a Copernicus, Kepler, Gassendi, Newton, and 
La Place, was able to transcend the object, by science 
to terminate the miracle, to reave the heaven of its 
divinities, and to exorcise the universe. But even 
this, the only admiration of which our intelhgent 
faculties are now capable, would vanish, were a future 
Hartley, Harwm, Condillac, or Bonnet, to succeed in 
displaying to us a mechanical system of the human 
mind as comprehensive, intelligible, and satisfactory 
as the Newtonian mechanism of the heavens.”^ 

To this testimony I may add that, should Physio- 
logy ever succeed m reducmg the facts of mtelhgence 
to Pheenomena of matter. Philosophy would be sub- 
verted in the subversion of its three great objects, 

— God, Free-Will, and Immortahty. True wisdom 
would then consist, not m speculation, but in repress- 
ing thought during our brief transit from nothingness 
to nothingness. For why 1 Philosophy would have 
become a meditation, not merely of death but of an- 

a Metaph , a 2, 9 Compare Plato, p Jacoti, Wer^e, voL u. p 62 64 
Thewietus, p 166 — Ed. Quoted m Ihsciissions, p 812 — Ed. 
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material things as absolutely prior, in the order of 
existence, to intelligence and design ; and thus depart- 
ing from an origmal error in relation to ^themselves, 
they have ended in the subversion of the Godhead.” “ 
The second quotation is from Kant ; it finely illus- 
trates the influences of material and mental studies by 
contrastmg them in reference to the very noblest object 
of either, and the passage is worthy of your attention, 
not only for the soundness of its doctrme, but for the 
natural and unsought-for sublimity of its expression. 

Two things there are, which, the oftener and the more 
steadfastly we consider them, fill the mmd with an 
ever new, an ever rising admiration and reverence ; — 
the STAERY HEAVEN obove, the MORAL LAW Within. 
Of neither am I compelled to seek out the reahty, as 
veiled in darkness, or only to conjecture the possibihty, 
as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. Both I 
contemplate lying clear before me, and connect both 
immediately with my consciousness of existence. The 
one departs from the place I occupy m the outer world 
of sense ; expands, beyond the bounds of imagination, 
this connection of my body with worlds rismg beyond 
worlds, and systems blendmg into systems ; and pro- 
tends it also into the illimitable times of their periodic 
movement — to its commencement and perpetmty. 
The other departs from my invisible self, from my per- 
sonahty ; and represents me in a world, truly infimte 
mdeed, but whose mfimty can be tracked out only by 
the intellect, with which also my connection, unlike 
the fortuitous relation I stand m to all worlds of sense, 

I am compelled to recognise as universal and neces- 


LECT 

II 


Kant. 


a Dc Lcgibus, lib x pp 888, 889 sect iv (p 436 ct seq of vol m. Lond 
QvLotei vn. Discussions, -p 312 Com- ei.l84:5), aji6. Eternal and ImmiU ATo- 
pare Cudwortb, Intell. System, c, v rality, book iv c vi § 6, — Ed. 
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sniy. In Djc formor, tho first view of a countless mul- 
I’jfoclc of woi’ldvS anniiiilatcs, as it were, my import- 
ance as an animal product, winch, after a brief and 
that incomprehensible endowment with the powers 
of life, is compelled to refund its constituent mat- 
ter to the phinet — itself an atom in the universe — on 
which it grew. I’lic ol.hcr, on the contrary, elevates 
my worth as an mtcllicfence even without limit; and 
this tinough my personality, in which the moral law 
reveals a faculty of life independent of my animal 
nature, nay, of tlie whole material world : — at least if 
it be permitted to infer as much from the regulation 
of my being, which a conformit}’’ with that law exacts ; 
proposing, as it docs, ni}’- moral worth for the absolute 
end of my activity, conceding no compromise of its 
imperative to a necessitation of nature, and spuming, 
in its infinity, the conditions and boundaries of my 
present transitor}'’ life.” “ 

incobi. The third quotation is from the pious and profound 
Jacobi, and it states the truth boldly and without 
disguise in regard to the relation of Physics and 
Metaphysics to Religion. “ But is it unreasonable to 
confess, that we believe in God, not by reason of the 
nature^ winch conceals him, but by reason of the 
supernatural in man, which alone reveals and proves 
him to exist 1 

“ Nature conceals God: for through her whole 
domam Nature reveals only fate, only an indissoluble 
chain of mere efficient causes without beginning and 
without end, excluding, with equal necessity, both 

a KrihL dcr pralMscltcn Vcmunfl, of Greek or Latin derivation, are, m 
Bcscliluss Quoted m Discussions, general, expressive of tlie world of 
p, 310 Ed Matter, in contrast to tlie world of In- 

S [In tho philosophy of Gennnny, tolhgenco ] — Oral Interpolation, snp- 
Natur, and its correlatives, whether plied trom Held’s Works, p. 216 Ed 
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providence and chance. An independent agency, a lect 

free original commencement within her sphere and 

proceeding, from her powers, is absolutely impossible. 
Working without will, she takes counsel neither of the 
good nor of the beautiful ' creating nothing, she casts 
up from her dark abyss only eternal transformations 
of herself, unconsciously and without an end , further- 
ing with the same ceaseless industry declme and in- 
crease, death and life, — never producing what alone 
is of God and what supposes hberty, — ^the virtuous, 
the immortal. 

“ Man reveals God : for Man by his intelligence 
rises above nature, and in virtue of this intelligence is 
conscious of himself as a power not only independent 
of, but opposed to, nature, and capable of resisting, 
conquering, and controUmg her. As man has a livmg 
faith in this power, superior to nature, which dwells 
m him ; so has he a behef in God, a feelmg, an expe- 
rience of his existence. As he does not believe m 
this power, so does he not beheve in God ; he sees, 
he experiences naught in existence but nature, — ^ne- 
cessity, — fate.^^ “ 

Such is the comparative importance of the sciences These uses 
of mind and of matter in relation to the interests of lo^^ot” 
religion. But it may be said, how great soever be the 
value of philosophy in this respect, were man left revelation 
to rise to the divmity by the unaided exercise of his 
faculties, this value is superseded under the Christian 
dispensation, the Gospel now assunng us of all and 
more than all philosophy could ever warrant us in 
surmising. It is true, indeed, that in Eevelation there 
IS contained a great complement of truths of which 
natural reason could afford us no knowledge or assur- 

a Von den GottZ'ichen Bingen. WerJee, lu p 424-6 . — Ed. 
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liECT ance, but still tbe importance of mental science to 

theology has not become superfluous in Christianity ; 

for whereas anterior to Revelation, religion rises out 
of psychology as a result, subsequently to revelation, 
it supposes a genuine philosophy of mind as the con- 
dition of its truth. This is at once manifest. Reve- 
lation is a revelation to man and concerning man; 
and man is only the object of revelation, inasmuch 
as he is a moral, a free, a responsible being. The 
Scriptures are replete with testimonies to our natural 
liberty; and it is the doctrme of every Christian 
church that man was originally created with a will 
capable equally of good as of evil, though this will, 
subsequently to the FaU, has lost much of its primitive 
hberty. Christianity thus, by universal confession, 
supposes as a condition the moral nature of its object ; 
and if some individual theologians be found who have 
denied to man a higher liberty than a machine, this is 
only another example of the truth, that there is no 
opinion which has been unable to find not only its 
champions but its martyrs. The difi’erences which 
divide the Christian churches on this question, regard 
only the hberty of man in certain particular relations, 
for fatalism, or a negation of human responsibihty in 
general, is equally hostile to the tenets of the Calvinist 
and Armmian. 

In these circumstances it is evident, that he who 
disbeheves the moral agency of man must, in consist- 
ency with that opinion, disbelieve Christianity. And 
therefore inasmuch as Philosophy, — the Philosophy of 
Mmd, — scientifically establishes the proof of human 
hberty, philosophy, in this, as in many other relations 
not now to be considered, is the true preparative and 
best aid of an enhghtened Christian Theology. 
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LECTURE III. 


THE NATUEE AND COMPEEHENSION OP PHILOSOPHY. 


I HA YE been in the custom of delivering sometimes lect 

together, more frequently in alternate 3'ears, two sys- 

tematic courses of lectures, — ^tbe one on Psychology, 
that is, the science wbicli is conversant about the plim- 
nomena of mmd in general, — the other on Logic, that 
IS, the science of the laws regulating the manifestation 
and legitimacy of the highest faculty of Cognilion, 

— ^Thought, strictly so denominated — the faculty of 
Relations, — the Understanding proper. As first, or 
initiative, courses of philosophy, — each has its peculiar 
advantages; and I know not, in truth, which I should 
recommend a student to commence with. What, 
however, I find it expedient to premise to each is an 
Introduction, in which the nature and general rela- 
tions of philosophy are explained, and a summary 
view taken of the faculties, (particularly the Cognitive 
faculties), of mind. 


In the ensumg course, we shall be occupied with 
the General Philosophy of Mmd. 

You are, then, about to commence a course ofphd^ josopiiyis 
sophical discqiline, — for Psychology is pre-emmently 
a philosophical science. It is therefore proper, 
proceeding to a consideration of the special 
our course, that you should obtain at least^o 
notion of what philosophy is. But m nffoi 
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'■jjYi'. infoinuilioii, iUs omMuiiI (li.-it llu-io ]i(; coimidcral/le 
dillirnllias in t)ic way, J^'or tlic dc/iniUon and the 
divisions of plulosnpliy me the jesnlls of u lofty gene- 
ralisation from jiartirulais, of wliieli ]>articu1arH you 
aic, or niUHt, l)p ],u;snmed to be, still ignoianl. You 
rannoj, Ibeiefoie, it is miinifesb be made nderjuaicly 
to eomjuebend, in tbo r-ommeneemenl of your })lii]o- 
sojdiieal studies, notions vliicli tin sc studies tlicm- 
selvrs aie intended to enable you to undci .stand. 
r»ut altiiouoh you cannot at once obtain a full know- 
ledge of the mituic of pliilosopby, it is desiiable that 
YOU should be enabled to foim at least some vatrue 

• O 

conccjition of the lo.ul you arc about to travel, and 
of the i)oint to A\hicli it 'will conduct 3'ou. I must, 
tbereforo, 1)eg that 3 on will, for the present, li3po- 
llietieally believe, — believe upon authont}*, — what you 
may not now adctjuatcl)^ imdci stand; but this onl3' 
to tbc end that you ma3' not hereafter be under the 
necessil}’ of taking an}' conclusion upon tiust. Nor 
is tliis tom])oiai3' exaction of credit peculiar to philo- 
, sophical education. In tlie oidci of nature, belief 
always precedes knowdedge, — it is the condition of 
instiuction. The clnld (as obseived by Aristotle) 
must believe, in order that lie may Icaiu and even 
the 2)iimniy facts of intelligence, — the facts w'hich 
j^rcccdc, ns tlie}' nflbid the conditions of, all know- 
ledge, — w’ould not be oiigmal w'ere thc3' revealed to us 
under an3’- other foim than tliat of natui-al orneccssaiy 
beliefs. Without further pieamhle, tlicrcfoic, I shall 
now endeavour to afford 3*011 some general notion of 
w'hat philosojihy is.^ 

In doing this, there arc tw'o questions to be aii- 

a Soph Elnich , c 2 —Ed. xnhr Jnttquos, sco Brandis, Gcschchtc 

$ On coinprohension of I’lnlosopli) (hrTInlosophtc,Sc ,\oI i §G,p 7,S'q 
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swered : — 1st, Wliat is tlie meaning of the name ^ 
and, 2d, What is the meaning of the thing ^ An an- 
/ swer to the former question is afforded m a nominal 
f definition of the term philosophy, and in a history of 
its employment and application. 

In regard to the etymological signification of the 
■word, yon are of com’se aware that Philosophy is a 
term of Greek origin — that it is a compound of (^lXo 9 , 
a lover or friend, and <TO(f)Laf ivisdom — speculative 
wisdom. Philosophy is thus, literally, a love of wis- 
dom. But if the grammatical meaning of the word 
he unambiguous, the history of its application is, I 
thmk, involved in considerable doubt. According to 
the commonly received account, the designation of 
philosopher (lover or suitor of wisdom) was first 
assumed and applied by Pythagoras; whilst of the 
occasion and circumstances of its assumption, we 
have a story by Cicero,^ on the authority of Heracbdes 
Ponticus ; and by Diogenes Laertius, in one place, 5 
on the authority of Heracbdes, and in another,^ on 
that of Sosicrates, — although it be doubtful whether 
the word Sosicrates be not in the second passage a 
corrupted lection for Heracbdes,^ in which case the 
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Two ques- 
tions re- 
garding 
Pluloso- 
phy 

Philosopliy 
— the 
name 


Commonly 
referred to 
Pytha- 
goras. 


a 'Xotpla in Greek, thougli some- 
times used in a wide sense, like tlie 
term wise applied to skill in handi- 
craft, yet properly denoted specula- 
tive, not practical wisdom or pru- 
dence See Aristotle, Elh Nie., lib 
VI c 7, with the commentary of 
Eustratins Aih'Ava^ay6pav,ica\ Qa\Tjy 
Kal rovs Toiovrovs, <ro(f>obs (ppovlfwvr 
S' oH (pacriv elvai, Stov iSaxrty iyvoovvras 
t8c (Tv/xip^povd' 4avToTs Kal Trepirrct fibv, 
Kal Bavfiatrra, Kal pi^oAeTro, Kal Sain6via 
eiSh’ai alnovs ipaffiv, dxp’JO’Tcl S’ , Sri oii 
TO, ^^vOpdiTTiva iyaOk ^TjTOvaiv 'H SJ 
<pp6vT)(Tis irepl Tct dvApciirtva, Kal irepl 


^ffTi Sov\evcraffOai From the long 
commentary of Enstratins, the follow- 
ing extract will he sufficient ’AAAd tS 
rod (ro<pov, t} Oeeopla rijs dX'ijOefas 
^crrl, Kal f) rod ovtos KardKij^is- ohxl 
S4 Tt irpaKThy hyaOSv Upafcrhy yap 
iirrly &,ya0hy rh Sid irpd^eat KaropQov- 
fievoy, dewpla Sb irpd^eas erepa. — Ed 
P Ticsc Qucest , lib v c 3 
y Heracbdes Ponticus — scholar 
both of Plato and of Aristotle 
S Lib 1 12 
e Lib viu 8 

C See Menage, Cfommcniary on 
Laertius, vm 8 
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probability of tbe story mil depend upon tbe 
trustrrortbiness of Heracbdes alone, for tbe compara- 
tively recent testimony of lamblicbns, in bis Life of 
Pythagoras, mnst go for nothing. As told by Cicero, 
Sw ^ ^ follows : — Pji}bagoras, once npon a time (says 

the Eoman orator), having come to Phlius, a city of 
Peloponnesus, displayed in a conversation which he 
had with Leon, who then governed that city, a range 
of knowledge so extensive, that the prince, admiring 
his eloquence and ability, inquired to what art he had 
principally devoted himself. Pythagoras answered, 
that he professed no art, and was simply [i2:>hiIosophe)\ 
Leon, struck by the novelty of the name, again in- 
quired who were the philosophers, and in what they 
differed from other men. Pythagoras reiihcd, that 
human life seemed to resemble the great fan-, lield on 
occasion of those solemn games which all Greece met 
to celebrate. For some, exercised in athletic contests, 
resorted thither in quest of glory and the crown of 
victory ; while a greater number flocked to them in 
order to buy and sell, attracted by the love of gam. 
There were a few, however, — and they were those dis- 
tinguished by their liberality and intelbgence, — who 
came from no motive of glory or of gam, but simply 
to look about them, and to take note of what was 
done, and in what manner. So hkewise, continued 
Pythagoras, we men all make our entrance into this 
life on our departure Lorn another. Some arc here 
occupied in the pursuit of honours, others in the search 
of riches ; a few there are who, indifferent to aU else, 
devote themselves to an inquiry mto the nature of 
things. These, then, are they whom I call students 
of wisdom, for such is meant by philosopher. 

Pythagoras was a native of Samos, and ilourished 
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about 560 years before the advent of Christ,® — about lect 

130 years before the birth of Plato. Heraclides and 

Sosicrates, the two vouchers of this story, — if Sosi- SubtM 
crates be mdeed a voucher, — lived long subsequently 
to the age of Pythagoras ; and the former is, moreover, 
confessed to have been an egregious fabuhst. From 
the prmcipal circumstances of his life, mentioned by 
Laertius after older authors, and from the fragments 
we possess of the works of Heraclides, — in short, from 
all opimons, ancient and modern, we learn that he 
was at once credulous and deceitful, — a dupe and an 
impostor.^ The anecdote, therefore, rests on very slen- 
der authority. It is probable, I thmk, that Socrates Socrates 
was the first who adopted, or, at least, the first who the first to 

^ ‘ffl Tny'jifl TnRft 

familiarised, the expression.'^ It was natural that the term 
he should be anxious to contradistinguish himself 
from the Sophists, (ot crocjiol, ol cro(j)LcrTal, sophistae), 
literally, the wise men ; ® and no term could more 
appropriately ridicule the arrogance of these pre- 
tenders, or afibrd a happier contrast to their haughty 
designation, than that of philosopher {i.e. the lover 
of wisdom) ; and, at the same time, it is certain that 
the substantives <^tXocro^ta and (^tXocro^o?, first ap- 


o The exact dates of tlie 'birth and 
death of Pythagoras are uncertain 
Nearly all authorities, however, are 
agreed that he “flourished” bo 640- 
610, in the tunes of Polycrates and 
Tarquinius Superhus (Clinton, F H , 
610) His hirth is usually placed in 
the 49th Olympiad (b o 684) See 
Brandis, Oesch der Phil , voL i p 
422 , ZeUer, Phil der Qneclicn,, vol 
i p 217, 2d ed — Ed 
y3 Compare Memers, Oesclmhte der 
Wxssensckajlen m Qnechenland und 
Horn, vol 1 , p 118 , and Erug, Lem- 
Icon, voL 111 , p 211 — Ed 


y Theie is, however, the lip-phs 
<pt\6(ro<pos la-SOeos of Hippocrates But 
this occurs in one of the Hippocratic 
writings which is manifestly spurious, 
and of date suhseguent to the father 
of medicme Hippocrates was an 
early contemporary of Socrates [The 
expression occurs m the Uepl Eutrxij- 
pLoa-irns, Opera — Qtcarta Classw, p 41, 
ed Vemce, 1688 — Ed ] 

5 Perhaps rather, “the Professors 
of Wisdom ” See an able paper hy 
Mr Cope m the Journal of Olassical 
and Sacred Philology, vol i. p 182 
— Ed 
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prMr in tlio of the Socratic school'' It is 

^ true, imlcc^l, that the verb (^jLXorrofhca* is found in 

' Herodotus in tiie addre=^ by to Solon and 

that too in a participal f^rm, to dc-ignate the latter 
as a man vdio jiad tm\ filed abroad for the pnrjiose of 
aC(piiring kimvldgo, (w 5 f!)ty^oo'Of!)CM' yjji’ TroWrji’ Ocoj~ 
pitjt; ca-chxv c7Tc\-q\v0a<;). It F, tin ref'ore, not 
^^ible th.it, before tiic time of Socrates, tbo=c vho de- 
V(}{»:d tliomsf'lvc' to the juimiit of the higher brandies 
of knovledgc, were OLca^-ioiudly df sicmated plnloso- 
phers : but it is far more ]>ru]iablc that Socratf-.s and 
his school fir^t approjiriated the term a dFtinetive 
appellation; and that the v.ord in conse- 

fnicnee of this appropriation, came to be emjdoyed for 
the complement of all highrr knovkdgc, and, more 
cmccinlh* to denote the <=cicnec conver-ant about the 

X m ' 

jirinciples or causes of exlstcnee. The term plihsoply, 
I may notice, v,*hich was oricrinally asmmed in mo* 
dcstv, soon lost its Socratic and etrmolo^ical sisrni- 
dcation, and returned to the meaning of croota, or 
vdsdom. Quintillian*'' ca.lls it nOhicu ihSoJcntimhinrit; 
Seneca/ iiomcn ih'rifJtosnm ; Epictetus counsels his 
scholars not to call themselves “ Pliilosophers ; " and 
pjTond is one of the most ordinary epithets with which 
philosophy is now associated. Thus Campbell, in his 
Address to the Rainbow, savs : 

I run. not p'oi’ 1 pbiF-oprr 
To tell ire vrliat then crt.’’ 

So much for the name signifying ; we proceed now 
~ to the thing signified. Were I to detail to yon the 

* A 

c S-e espec’Jlv Pnt'', J’/<rS'T' v -"^4, zs cc^c. 


p etS ; To f-^ c •tsTcc*, KzKuy 

fucyt KZ. Btc i~£rr^ 

z-pfT€CF -o tf * ~c aZ—Cr 

-I I cx cS-t co-S — ei xci fu- 

Co-npore ciso tte 


ccfcription cf tBe philc^opber in tne Schvreign. 


cix-otj — Ed 

S L b L C 
7 Ore' , Pro-^na 
c V 

f r-''' , c, o5, ed Wolf; 46, ed. 
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various definitions “ of philosophy which philosophers 
have promulgated — far more, were I to explam the 
grounds on which the author of each maintains the 
exclusive adequacy of his peculiar definition — I should, 
in the present stage of your progress, only perplex 
and confuse you. Philosophy, for example, — and I 
select only a few specimens of the more illustrious de- 
finitions, — ^philosophy has been defined . — The scienc e, 
of things divine and human, and of the causesjm 
whic]ijEhe;y^ confainedT^^^^he science of _effects by 
their causes,*^ — T he scie nce of sufficient reasons;® — 
The science^jof-things possible, inasmuch as they jre 
possible;^ — The science o f thin gs, evidently deduced. 
from first principles;^ — The science of truths, sensible 
and abstract , — The applicatiqnffi reason, tojitsTegi- 
timate objects ; ^ — The science of_the_ relations' of all 
knowledgejx) th e necessary en^ of huroan reason ; ‘ — 


'a. Vide Gassendi, i p 1, seq., Den- 
zinger, Instii Log , i p 40, Scheidler's 
Eiicyclop , pp 66, 76, Weiss, Log , p 
8 , Scheiblerns, Op Log , i. p 1, 

)3 Cicero, De Offlrns, in 2 “ Nec 

e[Tudquam aliud est philosopbia, si 
interpretan velis, quam studium sa- 
pientise Sapientia autem est, (ut a 
vetenbus pbilosophis definitum est), 
rerum divinamm et bumananim, cau- 
sammque quibus hse res continentur, 
scientia ” Of Tusc Qticest ,iv 26, v 3 
Do F%n , u 12 , Seneca, Epist 89 , 
Psendo-Plutarcb, De Plac Philos , 
Prooem. Ol g.\v ohv ’XtcoikoI t^v 

g.\v ffo<plav eTvcu Oelcoy re aol hyOpaiwl- 
voiv lirKTriigTiv rijv Si <pt\ocrocf)lav, &(ncr]- 
aiv iwiTTiSelov Of Plato, Phce- 

dncs, p 269 , Pep , vi p 486 — Ed 
y Hobbes, Computaiio sive Logica, 
cl “ Philosophia est efFeotunm sive 
Phfenomenwn ex conceptis eorum 
causis sen generatiombus, et mrsus 
generationum quee esse possunt, ex 
cognitis effectibus per rectam ratio- 

VOL I 


cinationem acqoisita cognitio ” Cf 
Arist Metaph , i. 1 hvofia^opevTiv 
(ro(play irepl rh irpivTa airta koI rhs &p- 
xhs vTro\apfidvovcn ndvres — Ed 

5 Leibnitz, quoted by Mazure, 
Cours de Philosophie, tom. i p 2 , 
see also Wenzel, Elementa Plvdoso- 
phice, tom i § 7 Cf Leibmtz, 
Lettres cntre Leibmtz et Olarke , — 
Opera, p 778, (ed Erd ) — Ed 

e Wolf, Philosophia Bationalvs, § 
29— Ed 

f Descartes, Epistola Au- 

tlioiis Cf Wolf, Bat ,§ 33 — Ed 

■g Condillac, L' Art de Raisonner, 
Cours, tom in. p 8, (ed 1780) Cf 
Clemens Alex , Strom , vm. 8, p 782 
'H Si Twy <{>i\off6(po)y rrpayfxarela Trepi 
T€ rh yoiipara /cal rh viroKfipeya uara- 
yivirai — Ed 

6 Compare Tennemann, Oeschichte 
rf^rPAzTosop^ie, Emleitung,§13 — Ed, 

i Kant, Kriiik derreinen Vcrminft, 
Methodenlebre, c 3 , Krug, Philoso- 
phischcs Lexikon, m p 213 — Ed 

D 


DECT 

m 
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i.ECT The science of the original form of the ego or mental 

self ; “ — The science of science — The science of the 

absolute ; — The science of the absolute indifference 
of the ideal and real" — or, The identity of identity 
and non-identity, &c. &c.^ All such definitions are 
(if not positively erroneous), either so vague that they 
afford no precise knowledge of their object; or they 
are so partial, that they exclude what they ought to 
comprehend ; or they are of such a nature that they 
supply no prehminary information, and are only to 
be understood, (if ever), after a knowledge has been 
acquired of that which they profess to explain. It is, 
indeed, perhaps impossible, adequately to define philo- 
sophy. For what is to be defined composes what 
cannot be included in a single definition. For philo- 
sophy is not regarded from a single point of view, — 
it is sometimes considered as theoretical, — thaHs, in 
relation to man as a thmkiug~ahT~cognitive_Jntelh- 
gence; sometimes as "practical, — that is, in relation 
to man as a moral agent ; and sometimes, as compre- 
hendmg both theory and practice. Again, philosophy 
may either be regarded objectively, — ^that is, as a com- 
plement of truths known ; or subjectively, — ^that is, as 
a habit or quality of the mind knowing. In these cir- 
cumstances, I shall not attempt a definition of philo- 
sophy, but shall endeavour to accomplish the end which 
every definition proposes, — ^make you understand, as 
precisely as the unprecise nature of the object-matter 

a Krug, I’hilosojphnschcs Lc^ahon, y Schellmg, Fbm Ich als Pnncip 
lu. p 213 The definition is substan- da Philosophw, §§ 6 , 9 , Krug, Xm- 
tially Fichte’s See his Orundlage Xon, in p 213 — Ed 
der Gesammten W'lsseiiscJift/lalchrc, S Schelling, Bruno, p 205 (2d ed ) 
(Werke, 1 p 2SS) , and his Zwcitc Cf PAt/esqp/nc ffcr hWnr, Emleitung, 
JEjnlcitung mi die WisscTiscluiftshhrc, p 64, and Zusatz sur Einleitnng, p 
[WaU,\ p 616 )— Ed 65-88 (2d ed )— Ed 

^ Fichte, UhcT den Bcgnff der TFts- e Hegel, Logil, ( Wcrlc, m p 64 ) 
scnschaftslehre, § 1 ( Werke, i. 45 ) — Ed — Ed 
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permits, Ts^liat is meant by philosophy, and what are the 
sciences it properly comprehends within its sphere. 

As a matter of history I may here, however, paren- Definitions 

T • n • 7 • ^ ^ Greek 

thetically mention, that in G-reek antiquity there were antiqmty 
in all six definitions of philosophy which obtained 
celebrity. On these collectively there are extant vari- 
ous treatises. Among the commentators of Aristotle, 
that of Ammonins Hermiae^ is the oldest; and the 
fullest IS one by an anonymous author, lately published 
by Dr Cramer in the fourth volume of his Anecdota 
Gh'wca Parisiemia.^ Of the six, the first and second 
define philosophy from its object-matter, — that which 
it is about ; the third and fourth, from its end, — that 
for the sake of which it is ; the fifth, from its relative 
pre-eminence ; and the sixth, from its etymology. 

The first of these definitions of philosophy is, — “the 
knowledge of things existent, as existent,’’ (yvajcrL? 
rcov ovTOiv y ovra). ’ 

The second is — “ the knowledge of things divine 
and human,” {yvSicris Oelcov koX avdpwTrlvcov irpaypa- 
ro)v).^ These are both from the object-matter; and 
both were referred to Pythagoras. 

The third and fourth, the two definitions of philo- 
sophy from its end, are, again, both taken from Plato. 

Of these the third is, — “ philosophy is a meditation of 
death,” {jxeXhrj davdrov ) the fourth, — “philosophy 

a Ammomi in qitinqiie voces For- by Tzetzes, Chiliads, x 600 — Ed 
phyni Commcntanus, p 1 (ed. Aid ) y Cf Arist Metaph , lu 1 — Ed 
Given m part by Brandis, Scholia in 5 See ante, p 49, note ^ — Ed 

Aristotclem, p 9 — Ed « Phocdo, p SO Toi>ro S4 ov^h &KKo 

P P 389 Extracted also m part iarrh % bpBSis (pi\ocro(j)ovffa koI Ijvti 
by Brandis, Scholia in Aristotclem, p rcerdrai fieKerSo-a paSlcci i) oi rovr’ tiv 
6 Tins commentary is conjectured eirj fieK^rrj Baydrov, Cf Cicero, Fuse. 
byVal 'Ro3e{DcAnstotclisZibroriim QueesU, i 80, 'witb tbe relative com- 
Ordtne ct Aiictontate, p 243) to be mentary by Davis, Macrobms, In 
tbe work of Olympiodoms Tbe de- Soin Scipionis, i. 13 , Damascenns, 
linitions q^uoted in tbe text are given Fialcciica, c 3 — Ed 
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is fi resembling of tlio Deity in so far ns lliat is 
f*om])elcni to man/’ (o/xotwerts 0cm Kara ro Swarov 
dvOpMTTM).^ 

Tlie fifth, that from its pre-eminence, Yasl)oiro\\ccl 
from Arislollo, anti (lefined philosophy “t.he art of 
arts, and seicnoo of sciences” {rcx>'r) tcx^mk Kal eVitr- 

rijllT) C7TLCrTT)llO)v)f 

Finally, the sixth, that from the etymology, yhs, 
like (he fii'rtt and second, cariicd up to Pytliagoras — 
it defined philosophy “the love of wisdom,” {(jnXlo 

To t hose a seventh and even an eighth were some- 
times added, — but the seventh vas that by the phy- 
sician'^, who defined incdu ine the philosoply of bodies, 
(larpifaj cart (juXoaroffna crMpdrMv) ; and philosojdiy, 
the medicine of souls, (</)iXocro(/n‘’a carrlu larpiKrj 
This was derided by the jihilosophers ; as, to speak 
V ith Homer, being an exchange of brass for gold, and 
of gold for brass, (xpvcrca -^aXHcicoj') , and as defining 
the more known by the less known. 

The eighth is from an expicssion of Plato, who, in 
the Tliemtetus,*' calls philosophy “ the gi'catest music,” 
{jicyicTTT) pova-LK^), meaning thereby the harmony of 


a T/iailtfw;, j) 17G AiJ) koI -' fipStr. 

Pai ii’C/iZf iKUfff <p(vyfti oti ri- 
Xirra Oif Kartt tJ> 

Sviarii' — Ed 

a The aiionjinous coninicnCitor 
qnotts lliis ns n pn‘5sn£»c from thcMcta- 
physics It docs Jiot occur htcmlly, 
Imt the sense is suhstantinllj tlint ex- 
pressed in Book 1 c 2 ’AKptfi^ma- 
TO! rC’y iTtcmjpuy o? fidAterra rav 
-pdTu.i> tlffly . . 'AXAa 5i5a<r- 

KoXtim ye h ■r^i' cuTitiV 6(tcpriTtHi] fioA- 
Xoi’ . oVrf rijs roiavrijs fiAAi?!’ XPV 
, oul^fty rtfitecripay 7j yh.p Beiordn) xal 

TiuicirrclTTj Cf E(h Kic , Ti 7 AyKoy 


trt •>; iiKptfitarirri 6 » rUv iTCt(r~i;uuy 
(Ttj {] The nearest approach to 

n definition of Plulosophj in the .Vc- 
tciphysics is in A vunor, c, 1 ’Op82s 
S' {'xr‘ ri KoXaixffai tiJi <pi\o<ro<p!ai 
rfis aXi^Sdat — Ed 
7 See aitfc, p 45 — Ed 
5 Anon npnd Crunier, Auccdota, ir 
p 3PS , Brandis, Scholia, p 7 — Ed 
f So quoted hy tlie commentator , 
but the passage occurs in the Thirdo, 
p Cl Kal ipo\ oCto.’ ri AaJarjor ortp 
f—parroy, "ofiro ftovatK^y 

roiuy, i t ipiXoaoiptas piv oCirr}! pcy(<T-~nf 

povimois — Ed 
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the rational, irascible, and appetent., parts of the soul, lect 

(Xoyog, ^v/AOs, hriOviila). 

But to return : All philosophy is knowledge, but all 
knowledge is not philosophy. Philosophy is, therefore, 
a kind of knowledge. What, then, is philosophical 
knowledge, and how is it discriminated from know- 
ledge in general ? We are endowed by our Creator 
with certain faculties of observation, which enable us 
to become aware of certam appearances or phaenomena. 

These faculties may be stated as two, — Sense, or Ex- 
ternal Perception, and Self-Consciousness, or Internal 
Perception; and these faculties severally afford us 
the knowledge of a different series of phaenomena. 
Through our senses, we apprehend what exists, or what 
occurs, in the external or material world ; by our 
seff-consciousness,“ we apprehend what is, or what 
occurs, m the internal world, or world of thought. 

What is the extent, and what the certainty, of the 
knowledge acquired through sense and self-conscious- 
ness, we do not at present consider. It is now suffi- 
cient that the simple fact be admitted, that we do 
actually thus know ; and that fact is so manifest, that 
it requires, I presume, at my hands, neither proof nor ^ 
illustration. , 

The information which we thus receive, — that cer- Empincal 
tain phaenomena are, or have been, is called Histoiical, — what 
or Empirical knowledge.^ It is called historical, be- 
cause, in this knowledge, we know only the fact, only 
that the phaenomenon is ; for history is properly only the 
narration of a consecutive series of phaenomena in time, 
or the description of a coexistent series of phaenomena 


o On the place and sphere of Con- S Brandis, OeschicTite der Philoso~ 
sciousness, see Disaussions, p 47 — phie, vol i. p 2 [Cf Wolf, PMl 
Ed Rat , § 3 — Ed ] 
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space. Civil history is an example of the one ; 

natural history of the other. It is called empirical or 

' experiential, if we might use that term, because it is 
; given us by experience or observation, and not obtamed 
w 'oftho result of inference or reasoning. I may notice, 

ten^em- by parcnthcsis, that you must discharge from your 
minds the by-meaning accidentally associated with the 
word empiric or empirical, in common English. This 
term is with us more familiarly used in reference to 
medicine, and from its fortuitous employment in that 
science, in a certain sense, the word empirical has un- 
fortunately acquired, in our language, a one-sided and 
an unfavourable meaning. Of the origm of this mean- 
ing many of you may not be aware. You are aware, 
however, that ifiireipCa is the Greek term for expen- 
ence, and ipTreiptKos an epithet applied to one who 
uses experience. Now, among the G-reek physicians, 
there arose a sect who, professing to employ expenence 
alone to the exclusion of generalisation, analog}^, and 
reasoning, denominated themselves distinctively ol 
ipireipiKoC — the Empincs. The opposite extreme was 
adopted by another sect, who, rejecting observation, 
founded their doctrine exclusively on reasonmg and 
theory ; — and these called themselves ot peBoBiKoC — 
or Methodists. A third school, of whom Galen was 
the head, opposed equally to the two extreme sects of 
the Empirics and of the Methodists, and availing 
] themselves both of expenence and reasoning, were 
styled ot daypariKoi — the Dogmatists, or rational 
i physicians. “ A keen controversy arose ; the Empincs 


a See Galen, De Sedts, c i , and Dan Le Clerc, Exdcnre de la M6de 
the Bcjinitxmes Medic(R ani. Introduc- cine, part u., hr. u., ch 1— hr. ir , 
(to sen Medicus, ascnhed to the same ch. 1 — Ed 
author , Celsus, De Be Medico, Prsef , 
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were defeated; tliey gradually died out; and their 
doctrine, of which nothing is known to us, except 
through the writings of their adversaries, “ has probably 
been painted in blacker colours than it deserved. Be 
this, however, as it may, the word was first naturalised 
m English, at a tune when the Galemc works were of 
paramount authority m medicme, as a term of medical 
import — of medical reproach ; and the collateral mean- 
mg, which it had accidentally obtamed m that science, 
was associated with an unfavourable sigmfication, so 
that an Empiric, m common Enghsh, has been long a 
synonym for a charlatan or quack-doctor, and, by a 
very natural' extension, m general, for any ignorant 
pretender in science. In philosophical language, the 
term empirical means simply what belongs to, or is the 
product of, experience or observation, and, m contrast 
to another term afterwards to be explained, is now 
technically in general use through every other country 
of Europe. Were there any other word to be found 
of a corresponding signification in Enghsh, it would 
perhaps, in consequence of the by-meanmg attached to 
empirical, be expedient not to employ this latter. But 
there is not. Experiential is not m common use, and 
experimental only designates a certam kmd of experi- 
ence — viz. that in which the fact observed has been 
brought about by a certain intentional pre-arrange- 
ment of its co-efficients. But this by the way. 

1 Eetummg, then, from our digression : Historical or 
I empirical knowledge is simply the knowledge that 
I sometlung is. Were we to use the expression, the 
^ hnowledge that, it would sound awkward and unusual 
in our modern languages. In Greek, the most philo- 
sophical of all tongues, its parallel, however, was fami- 

a Le Clerc, Histoire de la M4dcci7ie, part u., liv u., eh 1 — Ed 
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Iiar 1 ycin])loycfl, more cs))ecinlly in tlic Aristotelic plii- 
in conlrasl to anollicr kno\vlc(lgc of ulncli 
wo arc about to F])oak. It was called to drt, that 
17 7C(7)crt9 drt cerrue^ 1 slioiild notice, tliat yitli ns 
(he InowJvdijc //<<(/, ia commonly called the knovderlgc 
of \\\o fact/ Ah examples of empirical knowledge, 
take the fatts, wdielher known on our own experience 
or on the testilied c\])e)ionce of others, — that a stone 
falls, — that smoke a‘'Conds, — that the leaves bud in 
spring and fall in autumn, — that such a book contains 
such a passage, — that sindi a jiassagc contains such an 
opinion, — that Caesar, that Chailomagnc, that Napo- 
leon, existed." 

Hut things do not exist, events do not occur, isolated, 
— apart — by ihcmselvcs; they cxi.st, they occur, and 
arc by us conceived, only in connection. Our oh-er- 
vatioii affords ns no example of a ])hfenomcnon which 
is not an cHect ; nay, our thought cannot even realise 
to itself the possibility of a phfcnomenon without a 
cause. AVc do not at present inquire into the natme 


a Soo Anal Pus* , ii 1 Tc fijroi- 
Iffrti Iffa rhi' aptOpiiv vcraTTtp l-i- 
OT-dfitPa. ZijTor^ifr 5( TtT-apo, T^ 

"i S1//T1, tl (a~i, ~l Imt Tli< '0 were 
(listingiijehcil 1)} the mtin lo^pcnn'; 
as the ^iKrs'ion's sci^al's, and ^VL^c 
usually rendered quod sit, car si*, an 
stl, quid snt — En 

P This expression in L-atin, at least 
in Latin not nhsolutcli barbarous, 
can only he translated mpncly by 
an accusative and on inlinitivc, for 
yon arc probably aware that the con- 
3unctiT0 quod, by which the Greek 
5ti is often tr.inslated, has always a 
causal signification in genuine Lati- 
nity Thus, we cannot say, scio quod 
res til, credo quod (u sis doclus — this 
is barbarous We must say, scio 
ran. esse, credo ic esse dociiim. 


7 [Empirical is also U'cd in cr n- 
trast with Necessary knowledge, 
th*' fonner sigmfiing the knorkdge 
‘•uupli of whvt 1-, the latter of vhit 
inn-t be ] — Oral Tntcrj>o!a(ion. 

5 The terms historical and empiri- 
cal are used as sjnonjmous by Ars- 
totlc, as both denoting a knowkdge 
of the uru (Compare th** i?. Inc s>i' 
Aiiinialnnn, c 1 , Jletnpit , i 1 ) 
Anstotlo, therefore, calls his empm- 
cal work on animals, Jlu-'orv of ^in- 
jntifs, — Theophraefns, Ins erapineal 
work on plants, His*orij of Plants ; — 
Pliny, Ills cmpmcal book on nature 
in general, Natural IIis*orij Plinv 
sajs. "Xobis proposifiim cst natu- 
ras remm indicnre mani/tstas, non 
catisas indngare duluas ” See Bran- 
dis, GcsJiieldt. der Fhilosophir, 1 p 2. 
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of the connection of effect and cause/ — either in 
reality or in thought. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to observe that, while, by the constitution of 
our nature, we are unable to conceive anything to 
ffegin to be, without referring it to some cause, — still 
the knowledge of its particular cause is not mvolved 
in the knowledge of any particular effect. By this 
necessity which we are under of thinking some cause 
for every phenomenon ; and by our ongmal ignorance 
of what particular causes belong to what particular 
effects, — ^it IS rendered impossible for us to acquiesce 
m the mere knowledge of the fact of a phenomenon . 
on the contrary, we are determmed, — we are neces- 
sitated, to regard each phenomenon as only partially 
known until we discover the causes on which it de- 

I 

pends for its existence. For example, we are struck 
with the appearance in the heavens called the rainbow. 
Thmk we cannot that this phenomenon has no cause, 
though we may be wholly ignorant of what that cause 
is. Now, our knowledge of the phenomenon as a mere 
fact, — as a mere isolated event, — does not content us ; 
we therefore set about an inquiry into the cause, — 
which the constitution of our mind compels us to 
suppose, — and at length discover that the rainbow is 
the effect of the refraction of the solar rays by the 
watery particles of a cloud. Havmg ascertained the 
cause, but not till then, we are satisfied that we fuUy 
know the effect. 

Now, this knowledge of the cause of a phenomenon 
IS different from, is something more than, the know- ^ 
ledge of that phenomenon simply as a fact ; and these 
two cognitions or knowledges ^ have, accordingly, re- 

a See on tins point tlie Antlior’s S [Knowledges is a term in freqnent 
Discussions, p 609 . — Ed nse liy Bacon, and tliougli now obso- 
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LECT. ceived different names. Tlie latter, we have seen, is 

called historical, or empirical knowledge ; the former 

is called jyhilosophical, or scientijic, or rational know- 
ledge.® Historical, is the knowledge that a thing is — 
philosophical, is the knowledge why or how it is. And 
as the Greek language, with peculiar fehcity, expresses 
historical knowledge by the on — the yvcoais on eon 
so, it well expresses philosophical knowledge by the 
SioVt^ — the yvcoaLs Bion ecrn, though here its relative 
superiority is not the same. To recapitulate what has 
now been stated : — There are two kinds or degrees of 
knowledge. The first is the knowledge that a thmg 
IS — on XPVH'^ ecrn, rem esse; — and it is called the 
knowledge of the fact, historical, or empirical know- 
ledge. The second is the knowledge why or how a 
thing IS, Bion ecrn, cur res sit ; — and is termed 

the knowledge of the cause, philosophical, scientific, 
rational knowledge. 

Philosophy Philosophical knowledge, in the widest acceptation 

B^Tch after of the term, and as synonymous with science, is thus 
rs causes knowledge of effects as dependent on their causes. 

Now, what does this imply ^ In the first place, as 
every cause to which we can ascend is itself also an 
effect, — it follows that it is the scope, that is, the aim 
of philosophy, to trace up the senes of effects and 
causes, until we arrive at causes which axe not also 
themselves effects. These first causes do not indeed 
lie within the reach of philosophy, nor even withm the 
sphere of our comprehension; nor, consequently, on 

lete, Btould be revived, as, vntliout MeCIwd to Saencc, Preface, p xxv , 
it, -we are compelled to borrow cogrn-- p 166, ct alUn pamm — Ed ] 
tions to express its impoit ] — Oral ayro\i,Ph/ilosopTixaEationahs,%6, 

Interpolation. [See Bacon's Atfoancc- Kant, KntiJc der reinm Vemm\ft, 
ment of Learning, p 176, ( Works, Methodenlehre, c 8 — Ed. 
voL u , ed Mont ) , and Sergeant’s S Anst Anal. Post., ii. 1 — Ed 
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tlie actual reacliiug them does the existence of phi- 
losophy depend. But as philosophy is the knowledge 
of effects m their causes, the tendency of philosophy 
is ever upwards ; and philosophy can, in thought, m 
theory, only he viewed as accomphshed, — which in 
reahty it never can he, — when the ultimate causes, — 
the causes on which all other causes depend, — have 
been attamed and understood." 

But, m the second place, as every effect is only pro- 
duced by the concurrence of at least two causes, (and 
by cause, he it observed, I mean everythmg without 
which the effect could not he realised), and as these 
concurrmg or co-efficient causes, m fact, constitute 
the effect, it follows, that the lower we descend in the 
senes of causes, the more complex wdl be the product ; 
and that the higher we ascend, it will be the more 
simple. Let us take, for example, a neutral salt. This, 
as you probably know, is the product — ^the combina- 
tion of an alkah and an acid. Now, considermg the 
salt as an effect, what are the concurrent causes, — the 
co-efficients, — ^which constitute it Avhat it is These 
are, first, the acid, with its affimty to the alkah ; 
secondly, the alkah, with its affimty to the acid ; and 
thirdly, the translating force (perhaps the human hand) 
which made their affinities available, by brmging the 
two bodies within the sphere of mutual attraction. 
Each of these three concurrents must be considered as 
a partial cause, for, abstract any one, and the effect 
is not produced. Now, these three partial causes are 
each of them again effects ; but effects evidently less 
complex than the effect which they, by their concur- 

o Anst Anal. Post , i. 24 ni- vipasrh (cxaTov ijST] olfras itrrlv Cf 
Xpi TOVTOV 5ii tI, Kcxl nSre Metaph. , i 2 AeT yhp ralmiv ruy 

olSfifQa eiS4yai, Srav pi] ^ Sti ti SaAo •jrpdjrav ipx^y Ka\ alrlay elvai Bfcepnrt- 
TOUTO ^ yivdpevov ^ iv ri\os yap koX k{]v — Ed. 
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roncc, cons! I filled. }?»(, each of IIjckc throe coiisti* 
tiiciitfi is an efi'cci, and llicicforc to Ik; analysed into 
its causes; and tliesc causes awin into ollieis, until 
the jnoecdure is cheeiccd hy our inahilify to resolve 
the last. consi if ucnl into sinijdcrcloinenls, liut, though 
thus nindde to eairy oui analysis hi'^'ond a limited ex- 
tent, we neither conceive, noi arc wo able to conceive, 
the constituent, in which our analysis is ancsted, as 
itself anything but an etlcet, Wc theiofoic eairy on 
the analysis in imagination ; and as each step in the 
procedure cai j-ies us from the more complex* to the moie 
simple, and, conscejncntly, ncaier to unity, wc at last 
anivc at that unit}'' itself, — at that ultimate cause 
wliich, as ultimate, cannot again be conceived as an 
cficct.'^ 

Philosophy thus, as the knowledge of eflects in their 
causes, necessarily tends, not low aids a plurality of 
ultimate or fust causes, but towaids one alone. Tins 
fust cause, — the Cicalor, — it can indeed never reach, 
as an object of immediate know'ledge ; but, as the con- 
vergence towards unity in the ascending series is mani- 
fest, in so far as that series is within our view*, and as 
it IS even impossible for the mind to suppose the con- 
vergence not continuous and complete, it follows, — 
unless all analogy be rejected, — unless oui intelligence 
be declared a he, — that w'c must, philosophically, be- 
lieve in that ultimate oi piimaiy unity which, in our 
present existence, w*e arc not destined in itself to 
apprehend. 

o I mny notice tlmt tin uUimato from cmiici to cfTtcts,— tlmt is, iii 
enuso, nml a first cause, are the same, tlic progn-SMi e onlcr Tins sjmonj - 
but Mowed m diircreiit relations laoiis nieniiin;: of tbe terms ultimate 
What 18 called tlic ultimate caubo in and primary it is important to rccol- 
osceudmg from elTccts to causes,— Icct, for these words are lu icr> com- 
tliat IS, m tlio rcgrcssi\o order, is mon use in pliilosopli} 
called the first cause in dcsconJuig 
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Such is philosophical knowledge in its most exten- 
sive signification ; and, in this signification, all the 
sciences, occupied in the research of causes, may be 
viewed as so many branches of philosophy. 

There is, however, one section of these sciences 
which is denominated philosophical by pre-emmence; 
— sciences which the term philosophy exclusively de- 
notes, when employed in propriety and vigour What 
these sciences are, and why the term philosophy has 
been specially limited to them, I shall now endeavour 
to make you understand. 

“ Man,” says Protagoras, “ is the measure of the 
universe; and, in so far as the universe is an object 
of human knowledge, the paradox is a truth. What- 
ever we know, or endeavour to know, God or the 
world, — ^mind or matter, — the distant or the near, — 
we know, and can know, only in so far as we possess 
a faculty of knowing m general; and we can only 
exercise that faculty under the laws which control 
and limit its operations. However great, and in- 
fimte, arid various, therefore, may be the umverse 
and its contents, — these are known to us,- not as they 
exist, but as our mind is capable of knowing them. 
Hence the brocard — ‘‘ Quicquid recipitur, recipitur ad 
modum recipients ” ^ 

In the first place, therefore, as philosophy is a 
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tt See Plato, Thecdct^is, p 152 , pitnr in patientem secundum modum 
Anst , Metaph , x. 6 — Ed patientis ’’ Ibid , Pars i Q 14, art 

J3 Boethius, He Consol Phil v 1 “ Scientia est secundum modum 

Prosaiv “ Omne enim quod cognos- cognoscentis Scitum enim est in 
citur, non secundum sui vim, sed se- sciente secundum modum scientis ” 
cundum cognoscentium potius com- Cliauvm gives the words of the text 
prehenditur facultatem ” Proclus, In See Lexicon Philosophicum, art Fi- 
Plat Paim , 1 ^ 748, ed Stallbaum Tb nitas See also other authorities to 
yiyvZffKov Karh tV ^Avtov yiyvdxTKei the same effect quoted m the Author’s 
i^iatv Aqumas, Sunma, Pars i Q Discussions, p 644 — Ed 
79, art 3 “ Sirailitudo agentis reci- 
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kiiowlcflgo, niKl nil knowledge i,’ only j)0'-*sible 
under l]jc conditions to wliicli our faculties are sub- 
joctcd, — the grand, — ilic juiinar}' problem of pliilo- 
‘^ojdiy must be to investigate and determine these 
condition-, as the neccssaiy conditions of its own 
po'^'sibility. 

In the Fecond place, as jdnlosophy not mcicly a 
knowledge, but a knowdedge of causes, and as the 
mind it'^elf is tlic universal and jirincijial concunent 
eaiiFG in every act of knowledge, ];h]loso]jhy is, con- 
quently, bound to make the mind its first and para- 
mount object of consideration. The study of mind is 
tims the ])hilo-o])hical study b}* pre-eminence There 
IS no branch of philosophy which docs not suppose 
this as its preliminaiy, which does not borrow from 
tliis its light A considciable number, indeed, arc 
only ibc science of mind view'od m particular aspects, 
or considered in ceilain special applications Logic, 
for Gxamjilc, or the science of the laws of thought, is 
only a fragment of the general science of mind, and 
presupposes a certain knowledge of the opciations 
which are regulated hv these laws Ethics is the 

o 

science of the laws which goveni our actions as 
moral agents ; and a know ledge of these laws is only 
po':=:ihlc through a knowledge of the moral agent 
himself. Political <=cicnce, in like manner, supposes a 
knowledge of man in lus natural cou'^titution, in older 
to appreciate the modifications which lie receives, and 
of which he is susceptible, in social and chil life. 
The Fine Arts liavc all their foundation in the theory 
of the beautiful ; and this theory is afibrded by tluat 
part of tlie philosophy of mind, wdiich is conversant 
with the phoenomena of feeling Peligion, Tlieolog}', 
in fine, is not independent of the same philosophy 
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For as God only exists for ns as we liave faculties 
capable of apprehending his existence, and of fulfilling 
his behests, nay, as the phaenomena from which we 
are warranted to infer his being are wholly mental, 
the exammation of these faculties and of these phaeno- 
mena is, consequently, the primary condition of every 
sound theology. In short, the science of mind, whe- 
ther considered in itself, or in relation to the other 
branches of our knowledge, constitutes the principal 
and most important object of philosophy, — constitutes 
in propriety, with its suite of dependent sciences, 
philosophy itself.® 

This limitation of the term philosophy to the sciences 
of mind, when not expressly extended to the other 
branches of science, has been always that generally 
prevalent, — ^yet it must be confessed that, in this 
country, the word is applied to subjects with which, 
on the continent of Europe, it is rarely, if ever, asso- 
ciated. With us the word philosophy, taken by itself, 
does not call up the precise and limited notion which 
it does to a German, a Hollander, a Dane, an Italian, 
or a Frenchman ; and we are obliged to say the philo- 
sophy of mind, if we do not wish it to be vaguely 
extended to the sciences conversant with the phaeno- 
mena of matter. We not only call Physics by the 
name of Natural Philosophy, but every mechanical 
process has with us its phdosophy. We have books 
on the philosophy of Manufactures, the philosophy of 
Agriculture, the philosophy of Cookery, &c. In all 
this we are the ridicule of other nations. Socrates, it 
is said, brought down philosophy from the clouds, — 
the English have degraded her to the kitchen , and 

a Cf Cousin, Oours dc VHistovte dc Piogratnme de la Premiere Parhe du 
Jfi Phil Mod , Prem Sdr tom ii , Oours — Ed 
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ciXT. this, our proslitulion of the Icnu, is, by foreigncr.s, 

alleged ns a signifieaiit indication of the loY' state of 

the mental sciences in Britain.® 

From what lias been .said, yon will, witliout a defi- 
nition, be able to foim at least a general notion of 
what i.s meant by jihiloso])!)}'. In its moic c.\ tensive 
signification, it is equivalent to a knowledge of things 
by their cau.scs, — and this is, in fact, Aiistotlc's defi- 
nition ;P wliilc, in its .stricter meaning, it is confined 
to the sciences yIiicIi coii.stitute, or hold immediately 
of, the science of mind. 

o \l l.T , Xtll aT~ia r al rat ovri 

71, ScliU'llcr, Jlnn/d'Qi (U Plnh'O "diTfi , . ikt fih' oZy y coipia -rtpl 

ptif, t p '17 — I.I> riyat ctrlat Ka) apxat larw l-iarij^Ti, 

P 1 nSfl'a Sin 5j)Xoi' L’/Ii A*i'* , M 7 ArT Spa rht 

I’oijrirTj Tip] ahlat Kol ipx^f Zittw t) co(pltf /ij) fxdyoi’ ra Zk rai apxuy fiStiai, 
aKpiB((rTZpasZia''\OL'(rr/pat. Iht't 1 ZXKh ya\ rtp) rat apx^t a\tjOtviii — 
Tljr <11 ounfoiKtTji' •'(p\ Ta~plTa l.l» 
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LECTUEE IV. 

THE CAUSES OP PHILOSOPHY. 

Having thus endeavoured to make you vaguely appre- 
hend what cannot be precisely understood, — the Nature 
and Comprehension of Philosophy, — I now proceed to 
another question, — What are the Causes of Philosophy'? 
The causes of philosophy lie in the original elements 
of our constitution. We are created with the faculty 
of knowledge, and, consequently, created with the ten- 
dency to exert it. Man philosophises as he lives. He 
may philosophise well or ill, but philosophise he must. 
Philosophy can, indeed, only be assailed through phi- 
losophy itself. “ If,” says Aristotle, in a passage pre- 
served to us by 01ympiodorus,“ “ we must philoso- 
phise, we must phdosophise ; if we must not philoso- 
phise, we must philosophise ; — ^in any case, therefore, 
we must philosophise.” “ Were philosophy,” says 
Clement of Alexandria,^ ‘‘ an evil, still philosophy is 
to be studied, in order that it may be scientifically 
contemned.” And Averroes,''' — “ Philosophi solum est 
spemere philosophiam.” Of the causes of philosophy 

a Olympiodon vn Platonxs Alcibia- E? koI &xp‘>loTOi elfTj (pi\oa'otpla, fl 
dem Pnorem Commentani, ed Creu- etjxprjoTos v rrjs axpv<^^ci^ PePcdwcris, 
zer, p 144 Ko2 ’ApKrror^Kns iy ry ^tjxfni<rros StroTnata, i. 2 — Ed 
UpoTpeTTTiKf ^\eyfv Srt efre <pLKoffo<p7}~ • y See PismssKms, p 786 — Ed 
r4oy, (pCKoaotpTtTiov dire pd] (piXoffotpy- [“ Se moquer de la plulosophie 
rioy, (pi\oa'o<pr]T^oy vdyrus Sh (ptXo- c’est vraiment plulosoplier ” Pascal, 
ffo<p7iT4oy Quoted also by tbe anon- PensSes, part i art. xn § 36 Com- 
ymous commentator in Cramer’s pare Montaigne, Essais, lib ii. c. xu 
Anecdota, it p. 391. — Ed — tom lu p 216, cd. 1726 J 
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some are therefore contained in man'^s very capacity 
for knowledge; these are essential and necessary. But 
there are others^ again, which lie in certain feelings 
with which he is endowed ; these are complementary 
and assistant 

Of the former class, — that is, of the essential causes, 
— ^there are in all two : the one is, the necessity we feel 
to connect Causes with Effects ; the other, to carry up 
our knowledge into Unity. These tendencies, however, 
if not identical in their origin, comcide in their result ; 
for, as I have previously explained to you, in ascend- 
ing from cause to cause, we necessarily, (could we 
carry our analysis to its issue), arrive at absolute 
unity. Indeed, were it not a discussion for which • 
you are not as yet prepared, it might be shown, that 
both principles originate in the same condition, — that 
both emanate, not from any original power, but from 
the same original powerlessness of mind" Of the 
former, — namely, the tendency, or rather the neces- 
sity, which we feel to connect the objects of our expe- 
rience with others which afford the reasons of their 
existence, — ^it is needful to say but little. The nature 
of this tendency is not a matter on which we can 
at present enter; and the fact of its existence is 
too notorious to require either proof or illustration. 

It is sufficient to say, or rather to repeat what we 
have aheady stated, that the mind is unable to reahse 
in thought the possibihty of any absolute commence- 
ment , it cannot conceive that anything which begins 
to be IS anythmg more than a new modification 
of pre-existent elements; it is unable to view any 
individual thmg as other than a link in the mighty 
chain of being ; and every isolated object is viewed 

a This IS partially argued in the Dtsaimms, p 609 —Ed, 
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by it only as a fragment whicb, to be known^ must lect 

be known in connection with tbe whole of which it 

constitutes a part. It is thus that we are unable to 
rest satisfied with a mere historical knowledge of ex- 
istence ; and that even our happiness is interested in 
discovenng causes, hypothetical at least, if not real, 
for the various phsenomena of the existence of which 
our experience informs us. 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ” a 

The second tendency of our nature, of which philo- 2 The io\e 
sophy is the result, is the desire of Umty. On this, 
which indeed involves the other, it is necessary to be 
somewhat more explicit. This tendency is one of the 
most prominent characteristics of the human mind 
It, m part, originates m the imbecdity of our facul- 
ties. We are lost in the multitude of the objects 
presented to our observation, and it is only by assort- 
ing them in classes that we can reduce the infimty of 
nature to the fimtude of mind. The conscious Ego, 
the conscious Self, by its nature one, seems also con- 
strained to require that unity by which it is distm- 
guished, in everythmg which it receives, and in every- 
thing which it produces I regret that I can illustrate 
this only by examples which cannot, I am aware, as 
yet be fully mtelhgible to alL We are conscious of 
a scene presented to our senses only by umtmg its 
parts mto a perceived whole. Perception is thus a um- 
fying act. The imagination cannot represent an object - 
without umtmg, in a single combmation, the various 
elements of which it is composed. G-enerahsation is 
only the apprehension of the one in the many, and 
language little else than a registry of the factitious 

a Virgil, Georgies, ii 490 
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unities of tiioiight. 'j'jic judgment cannot affirm or 
deny one notion of anotlicr, except by uniting tlic 
two in one indivisible act of comparison. Syllogism 
is simply the union of two judgments in a third. 
Reason, Intellect, 1/0G9, in fine, concatenating thoughts 
and objects into system, and tending always upw'ards 
fiom jiaiticular facts to general laws, from general 
laws to univensal jirinciples, is never .satisfied in its 
ascent till it compiehcnd, (wdiat, however, it can never 
do), all laws in a single fonnula, and eonsiimmate all 
conditional knowledge in the unity of unconditional 
existence Nor is it only in science that the mind 
desiderates the one. We seek it equally in works of 
art, A work of art is only deserving of the name, 
inasmuch as an idea of the work has preceded its 
execution, and inasmuch as it is itself a realisation of 
the ideal model in sensible forms. All laiifma^es ex- 

o o 

press the mental operations by words which denote a 
reduction of the man}' to the one. Sweeny, rrepiXrjxfjL^ 
crwaCaOrjcrLs, crvveTrtyi^cocrL^, &c , in Greek ; — in Latin, 
cogere {co-agcrc), cogitarc {co-agitar(^, concijpcrc, 
cognoscerc, comprehcndcrc, conscirc, w'ith their deri- 
vatives, may serve for examples. 

The history of philosophy is only the history of 
this tendeney ; and philosophers have amply testified 
to its reality. “ The mind,” says Anaxagoras, “ " only 
knows when it subdues its objects, w'hen it reduces 
the many to the one ” “ All knowledge,” says the 

Platonists,^ “ is the gathering up into one, and the 


o Anst , Dc Anima, m. 4 AvdyKrj 
ipa, tvt) vivra yotl, ilyai, wenrep 

<pV<^}y ’Ava^aydpas, Iva Kparj}, rovro 5’ 
ierrlv Iva yvapt^v The passage of 
Anaxagoras is given at lengtli in the 
Commentary of Simplicius, and quot- 


ed in part by Trendelenburg on the 
Dc Anima, p 46C — En 
$ Pnscianus Lj dns EavA ttji' tls 
tv ffwaiptaiv, Kal tJjj' aptplcrrov rov 
yvaffToti TaVThs irfptXtppW, atrdtnji 
larafi^vTjt yvdi(T((cs (MfrA^paffir tZv 
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indivisible apprehension of this unity by tbe kri 
mind.” Leibnitz “ and Kant ^ bave^ in like m 
defined knowledge by tbe representation of mu] 
in unity. “ Tbe end of pldlosopby,” says Plate 
tbe intuition of unity ; ” and Plotinus, among 
others/ observes that our knowledge is perfec 
is one. Tbe love of unity is by Aristotle appl 
solve a multitude of psychological pbEenomeno 
Augustin even analyses pam into a feeling 
frustration of unity. “ Quid est enim almd dob 
quidam sensus divisionis vel cofruptionis impa 
Unde luce clanus apparet, quam sit ilia anima 
corporis universitate avida \initatis et tenax.” ^ 
This love of unity, this tendency of mind to 
rabse its knowledge, leads us to anticipate in : 
a corresponding uniformity ; and as this antici 
is found in harmony with experience, it nol 
afibrds tbe efficient cause of philosophy, but tbe 
ing principle to its discoveries “ Thus, for in: 


Qeotppitrrov Ilepl A/o'Pj;o’eay — Opera 
ThfopTi ed, Basil, p 273 ) Thus ren- 
dered in the Latin version of Ficinns 
“ Cognitio omnis constat seenndum 
(juandam in unnm congregationem, at- 
qne secundum impartibilem cognosci- 
bilis totius comprehensionem.” — Ed 
a Monadologu, § 14 — Ed 
a KntG. dcr rcincn Vcmunfl, p 
359, ed. 1799 —Ed 
7 Cf FhiUbus, suh init , especi- 
allv p 16 AeTi rifiZs ael pier iSfcr 
~€p] eraf~he iKacr~o-t Pept'j ovs fuvfTj’ . 
and Bcpuhlic, v p 475 et s''q — Ed 
5 Enn , iin lib vun c. 2, on vhich 
Ficinus savs “ Cognoscendi potentia 
in ipso actu cognitionis unum quodam- 
modo fit cum object©, et quo magis 
fit unum, CO perfectior est cognitio, 
atque ncissini.” Enn , m. hb ii. c 
1 . 'Ape-Tj 5e JT-cr (is tr, iceJ (is 

filer iuoXoflcr IraPy . ’ErciS?; va 


— tuva fir €J> &y(i, Srjfuovp^ 
Tr\aTTOvcra Kal fiopi^ovs'a Ka'. 
Tovaa. Proclus Tiaais ovSi 
Tav iJ-vetJ', (Irccs pi] fOVi "b ! 
ObSe \6yos eir~at koI "yap 6 
sroWar (Ts, (T~(p -(\(ios hdl 
oTor tJ) ytrccaKoy (V YbTTTOJ 
yi'j.trr6p In Platonis TJiCoh 
76 (ed- 1618) —Ed 
e See Dc Memona, § 5, foi 
tion of this principle to the p 
Beminiscence Cf Reid's 1 
900 See also Problems, xviii 
it IS used to esplain the hij 
sure ve denve from those r 
that relate to a single subjec 
C Be LiBro Arbiino, hi 
[St Augustm applied the i>r 
Unity to solve the theory of 1 
tiful “Omnis pulchntudii 
unitas est ” Epis* ivin ] — 
tcTp^^ahem 
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ox Mi‘,TAi*iiv.stcs. 


i.HT \\ Ih'u il, is obsf’j vmI brnlics nrr' roiiiprc'-isiUlp, 

wo ;ii(' iiulurod lo o\|»col fjjnt lupiirls will );f; fonml 

to !)(' .so likewise ; we subjeet flioiii, eonfi'fjiinndy, to 
ft series of evpf rimciil < ; iioi do we ri'sl, s.-itisfied until 
it be proved tlmi ibis rpmlily is eoininon to both 
cbi‘-'=i's of s\ibsl .'iio es. (’oinpi eS'-il)ibty is then pro- 
clftiiMed ft ]»bj'->ie.d Ifiw, — .1 liiu f»f iKihiic in gcnor.d ; 
and Wt' (*>peiienee u \ ivid ^latdieafion in tins reco^f- 
nilion of uneonditioned \iin%ei '.ility. Another e.v 
amjile . Kant," lefleclinrr f>n ihe ddfeiencci among the 
planets, oi latlior among the stars i<‘Vohing round the 
sun, and having rliseovLiMl that the-e ddhienccs be- 
tiay(Hl ft uniform juogress and proportion, — a propor- 
tion wliieh was no hmger to be found between /Sat inn 
and tbc fust of the comctc^, — the law of unit}* and the 
ftindogy of nature, led him to (onjecluic that, in the 
intervening sjeice, thoic existed a stai, the discoveiy 
of which would Miidicatc the unner-ality of the lawx 
This ftnti( ipation was verified. Uianus w’as disco\ ered 
I)}’ Ilerschel, and our di^-sati^-faction at the anomaly 
appeased. Fiaukbn, in hkc mamici^ smmised that 
lightning and the elertue spaik wcie identical ; and 
wlien lie .succeeded in vci dying this ronjccluic, our 
love of unity xvas gratified Fiom the moment an 
isolated fact is discovcicd, we endeavour to refer it to 
other facts which it resembles. Until this he accom- 
idishcd, w'o do not view rt as understood. This is the 
case, for example, xvitli sulphur, xvliicli, in a certain 
degr'ce of temperature, melts like other bodies, but at 
a higher dcgi'ce of heat, instead of evapoiatmg, again 

a AUfjtmcine Katurgc’irJiichft iind liovrcvcr, is only tnip of Venus, the 
Thforic (fes Jlimmth, 1755, llVrlt, Earth, .Tui>iter, nml Saturn The cc- 
vol M p 88 Knnt’s coujerture avns ccutnciU «lm'iuu‘'hesngaiu mUrxnus, 
founded on n supposed projp-cssuo nndstillinoreinXcptune Subscapicnt 
increase m the ccccntncities of the diseorencs liaao thn'^ rather weaken- 
plnnetar} orhits. This progression, cd than con finned the tlicoiy —E d. 
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consolidates. When a fact is generahsed, our discon- lect 

tent is quieted, and we consider the generahty itself 

as tantamount to an explanation. Why does this 
apple fall to the ground ^ Because all bodies gra^u- 
tate towards each other. Arrived at this general fact, 
we inquire no more, although ignorant now as pre- 
viously of the cause of gravitation ; for gravitation is 
nothing more than a name for a general fact, the why 
of which we know not. A mystery, if recognised as 
universal, would no longer appear mysterious. 

“ But this thirst of unity, — -this tendency of mind Love of 
to generalise its knowledge, and our concomitant behef source of 
in the uniformity of natural phsenomena, is not only 
an effective mean of discovery, but hkewise an abun- 
dant source of error. Hardly is there a similarity de- 
tected between two or three facts, than men hasten 
to extend it to all others; and if, perchance, the 
similarity has been detected by ourselves, self-love 
closes our eyes to the contradictions which our theory 
may encounter from experience.” “ ‘‘I have heard,” 

says Condillac, “ of a philosopher who had the happi- 
ness of thinkmg that he had discovered a principle 
which was to explam all the wonderful phaenomena of 
chemistry, and who, in the ardour of his self-gratula- 
tion, hastened to commumcate his discovery to a skil- 
ful chermst. The chemist had the kmdness to listen 
to him, and then calmly told him that there was but 
one unfortunate ch’cumstance for bis discovery, — that 
the chemical facts were precisely the converse of what 
he had supposed them to be. * Well, then,’ said the 
philosopher, ‘ have the goodness to teU me what they 
are, that I may explain them on my system.’ We are 

a Gamier, Coiirs dc Pujcliologic, /3 TraM d'j Sijstim^s, chap lu. 
p I‘l2-*i4 [Cf Ancillon, Xoiiv JT6- (Euvrcs Philos , tom iv p 14C (cd. 
langcs, i. p 1 ef scj ] 1795) 



LICH-niH ox MFJ Al'HVfirw. 

> > ‘ 1 ii.ittirally io rcfoi f‘vciy<l)inf^ do :)ot Icuow 

t<» pi in* wjt li wljif']) u‘c ;u< fainiliar. AsAriitotIc 

ol)‘.'t•rvo^" tin* o,'uly lli.i;4(>nMn^, who fiiot, Btudif'cl 
:u it hinof i(\ wtii' iiidiirtfl^ ]>\ tlini fntiilifii. j)rodilcc- 
to o.xplaiii th'* ]»ioh)*'ni of tlo* iihivn-'' hy tlic 
}»ioj)eiti('s of nund)cr ; and la iiolif* b also tiiat a cer- 
tain niiKif al plnl" oph* r wa--, in liko inannn, ]<d to 
^nppo'c t]i.it tli< Boul w.n hnt a J ind of ]{annony/ 
Jin* niii'-n ian siioot-ls to jnv ri<o|lc(tion .i j)a'-'a"(* of 
l>i Ihuh “.Mr I .ooLo," s lit', " mention- an eminent 
nui-i< ian who hilie\cd tli.it (roiI rre.ited llic W'orld 
in MX da} \ and rc-ted tlic -cMiith, bcraiiBe tin re arc 
hut seven noil •, in mn-n*. ] iny-elf/’ lie contnuic-, 
“knew' one of that profe‘'‘^lon wliu thought tliat there 
could he only thne pait'i in haiinmiy — to wit, ha^-', 
tt.uor, and treble; becaii-e thei'‘ an* hut throe p( r-ons 
in the 'i’l inity.""' 'Clu ah hnni-ts would see in nature 
only a ‘'inyde metal, < lotlud with tin difituent ajipenr- 
ances whicdi we dt nominate ot)ld, tilvcr, cojipcr, iron, 
mcrcuiy, iVc., and thc\ conihkntly c> plained the mys- 
lorics not only of nature, but of icdigioii, by salt, 
sulphur, and mercury.^ Some of our modern zoolo- 
gists recoil from the po-sihility of nature wmrking on 
two dilfcrcnt plans und i-athcr than renounce the 
nnit\ which delights them, they insist on recognising 
the wings of insects in the gills of fishes, and the 
sternum of quadrupeds in the ant enure of butterflies, 
— and all this that they may pio'^e that man is only 
the evolution of a molluscum, Descartes saw in the 
physical world only matter and motion;* and, more 
recently, it has been maintained that thought itself 

a Mdaph 5 — En y /rVlVo'i E?s. vi chai> 

J3 Lc Jiuna, i A , Plato, Pherdo, \m , Coif iro'-r<, p 473 
p SG The ?amc tlieorj Tras after- 5 See Bnuter, I/ts' P?ttlosopftur, 
wanls adopted bj Aristotle’s own vol u p 077 d s'q — Ed 
pupil, Anstoxenus See Cicero, Tifre f Prai-Tt’io, pars ii 23 — ^Ed. 

Quasi ,1 10 — Ed 
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is only a movement of matter.® Of all tlie faculties 
of tlie mind, Condillac recognised only one, wliicli 
transformed itself like the Protean metal of the alche- 
mists , and he maintains that our hehef in the rismg 
of to-morrow’s sun is a sensation.^ It is this ten- 
dency, indeed, which has prmcipally determined phi- 
losophers, as we shall hereafter see, to neglect or -vno- 
late the origmal duahty of consciousness , in which, 
as an ultimate fact, — a self and not-self, — mind know- 
ing and matter known, — are given in counterpoise 
and mutual opposition ; and hence the three Umtanan 
schemes of Materiahsm, Ideahsm, and absolute Iden- 
tity.”^ In fine, Pantheism, or the doctiine which iden- 
tifies mind and matter, — the Creator and the creature, 
— Grod and the universe, — how are we to explain the 
prevalence of this modification of atheism in the most 
ancient and in the most recent times ^ Simply be- 
cause it carries our love of unity to its highest fruition. 
To sum up what has just been said in the words of 
Sir John Davies, a highly philosophic poet of the 
Ehzabethan age . — 

“ Musicians tbink our souls are harmonies , 

Physicians hold that they compleuons he ; 

Epicures make them swarms of atomies 

■Wkich do by chance into our bodies flee 

One thinks the soul is air , another fire , 

Another blood, diffused about the heart ; 

Another saith the elements conspire, 

And to her essence each doth yield a part 

Some thmk one gen’ral soul fills every hram. 

As the bright sun sheds light m every star , 

And others think the name of soul is vain, 

And that n e only well-nuv’d bodies are 


a Pneslley, Disquisitions relating /3 The preceding illustrations arc 
to ^Fatter and Spirit, sect in. p 24 borrowed from Gamier, FsitchoJogic, 
ct seq , Free Discussion of Material- p 194 — En 

ism and 2Fcecssitg, pp 25S, 2C7 ct y See the Author's Snpplementar; 
seq — Ed ^ Dissertations to Pieid, Note C — Ed 
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Vl I.Kf'TMtrs 0 \ MI-rAMIVqtfN. 

( r I*"" ‘ r*'* ' l’ I'J ‘ lli>'ir little V. I -Ifiiii ! lin" , 

^ 'Mth till ir <lf«-tnn' n tin \ nt Im/Aril ]>ln} ; 

I <■ lii^‘ tin ir lif-'ltt )>])i(it<iin to iijnl fro, 

'1(1 iiioel till* |(UtI,n fi<‘ l>nrn’tl in tin \ , 

I'or tin rrx/d l»nin < ouM • u r \( l j.iojt .ntnl, 

'Potli Initr? lln '-oiil ro \ uti ninl foinl u tiioiu'hl ; 

lltil 'oiin ntn>>n/ tin '■ nni-'t* Inwi le>nf>>mnl, 

Whnli, 111 tin ir j )n>ol--, tin r.Jf it/i' tltiri,* lJ■•^^ 

r c ^i'o ihi'i Ifivc tif niii(y — fo tlii-t of rodtH'in" 

'I * ^ 

tin' Ilf our kiiowlntl^n (o luinufiiiy and 
iln„ — a «oui(’n of liuth ajid di^^iovnyif Ktih-t i \ lent to 
'■ ob^t'i vation, hut of eiror ainl d<dusion jf allow f“d to 
<li(datc to ob-'Crv.ilion wdiat ])b.'enoineim aie to bo 
ju'rceived ; to ihm piincijile, 1 ^ay, wo may icfei tlie 
inflncnee w bioh prertinet-ived o])inions iso njioii 
our porceptions and our jud^^nu-nt'^, by induciii" u*: 
to see and lotjuirc only what is in uni'-oii with them. 
"Wlnil wc wi-b, sa}-' Drinosthenes, that wc bi*lie\o 
; what wc e\ja*r'l, <sa)-> Aiislotle, that we jind''^ — tiuths 
wliieli have been re-(«e}u>ed by ti thou-'and (onfe-iOr', 
and ('onfiinu’d by ten thou'^and examjdes {^pinions 
once adopted become paitof the intellectual system 
of their lioldcr.s If opposed to picvalcnt cloctnne^, 
self-love defends them a'^ a point of honour, exagge- 
rates wdialever may confiim, ovei looks oi extonuates 
W’hatever may contiadict Again, if accepted as a 
gcncial doctiinc, they aic loo often reeognisecl, in 
consequence of ihoir picYalencc, as indisputable tiuths, 
and all countor-appcarances pcrcmptoiily ovenulcd as 
nianifesl illusions Thus it is that men w ill not sec 

a Jym/, nccorilinj; to Tool.o, from 7 Dot’xrTai ror-O r\atrTot Kal oUrat 
Anfilo-Soxon, /nrn’.d, piRl pirlunplc! Di'iivosUi Oh/ntL , \n p CS — Kii 
ot J^nran, tovusinid it wrus former- SIih>{,tul n'ty inOv^oTi-rt Ka\ 
]y npjilioil to tlio (/ov) pcojile in con- ri'/XinSi Ci-ri, f tJ> laSu.tyo\ fjSe, 
tmdiHtmctlon from tlie cltrj^v Soo Kal fccaPai Kold')aPJii I'trrcrl’ai (^a/rertti, 
lliclmrdson, Diet — Ld. 5 ' enraPfr ical 5 e(rxfpaf•‘’^T<l '’’“ei- 

/3 On ihf ImmoTiahhj of the Soul, tu-rfoi'— Ln 
stnnzn P ct fcq 
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in the phsenomena 'wliat alone is to be seen , in tbeir 
observations, they interpolate and they expunge ; and 
this mutilated and adulterated product they call a 
fact. And why? Because the real phaenomena, if 
admitted, would spoil the pleasant music of their 
thoughts, and convert its factitious harmony into dis- 
cord. “ Quae volunt sapiunt, et nolunt sapere quae 
vera sunt.” “ In consequence of this, many a system, 
professing to be reared exclusively on observation 
and fact, rests in reality mainly upon hypothesis and 
fiction. A pretended experience is, indeed, the screen 
behmd which every illusive doctrine regularly retires. 
“ There are more false facts,” says Cullen,^ “ current 
in the world, than false theories ; ” — and the livery of 
Lord Bacon has been most ostentatiously paraded by 
many who were no members of his household Fact, — 
observation, — mduction, have always been the watch- 
words of those who have dealt most extensively in 
fancy. It is now above three centuries since Agrippa, 
in his Vanity of the Sciences, observed of Astrology, 
Physiognomy, and Metoposcopy, (the Phrenolog}’- of 
those days), that experience was always professedl)’" 
their only foundation and their only defence : “ Solent 
omnes illae divinationum prodigiosae artes non, nisi 
expenentiae titulo, si defendere et se objectionum 
vinculis extricare ” It was on this ground, too, that 
at a later period, the great Kepler vindicated the first 
of these arts. Astrology. For, said he, how could the 
prmciple of a science be false, where experience showed 
that its predictions were uniformly fulfilled ^ Now, 

a [St Hilani, Dc Tnmiatc, lib toI l c lu art iv , second edition — 
nil , sub init] Ed 

/3 For Cullen’s illustrations of tbo 7 Opera, voL 11 c 32, p C4 
influence of a pretended expenenco 5 Be Stdla Xoia, cc 8 , 10 , /Tar- 
in Medicine, see bis jl/h/cria Jfcdica, momcc Mimdi, lib iv. c 7 — Ed 
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truth "Was with Kepler even as a passion; and his, too, 
was one of the most powerful intellects that ever cul- 
tivated and promoted a science. To him astronomy, 
indeed, owes perhaps even more than to Newton. 
And yet, even his great mmd, preoccupied with a cer- 
tain prevalent belief, could observe and judge only in 
conformity with that belief. This tendency to look at 
reahties only through the spectacles of an hypothesis, 
is jierhaps seen most conspicuously in the fortunes of 
medicine. The history of that science is, in truth, 
little else than an incredible narrative of the substi- 
tution of fictions for facts ; the converts to an hypo- 
thesis, (and every, the most contradictory, doctrine has 
had its day), regularly seeing and reporting only m 
conformity with its dictates “ The same is also true 
of the philosophy of mind ; and the variations and 
alternations in this science, which ai’e perhaps only 
surpassed by those in medicine, are to be traced to a 
refusal of the real phenomenon revealed in conscious- 
ness, and to the substitution of another, more in 
umson with preconceived opinions of what it ought 
to be. Nor, m this commutation of fact with fiction, 
should we suspect that there is any mala Jides. Pre- 
judice, imagination, and passion, sufficiently explain 
the illusion. “ Fingunt simul creduntque.^'^ “ When,” 
says Kant, “ we have once heard a bad report of this 
or that individual, we incontinently think that wn 
read the rogue in his countenance; fancy here mingles 
with observation, which is still farther vitiated when 
affection or passion interferes.” 

“ The passions,” says Helvetius,'^ “ not only concen- 
trate our attention on certain exclusive aspects of the 

a See the Author’s Article, “ On S Tacitus, Hist , hb ii. c 8 Ep 
the Eevoliitions of Medicine,” Dis- y Dc V Esprit, Discours i. chap ii 
cussions, p 242 — Ed 
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objects wliicli they present, but they hke'wise often lect 

deceive us in showing these same objects where they 

do not exist. The story is well known of a parson 
and a gay lady. They had both heard that the moon 
was peopled, — beheved it, — and, telescope in hand, 
were attempting to discover the mhabitants If I am 
not mistaken, says the lady, who looked first, I per- 
ceive two shadows ; they bend toward each other, 
and, I have no doubt, are two happy lovers. Lovers, 
madam, says the divine, who looked second ; oh, fie > 
the two shadows you saw are the two steeples of a 
cathedral. This story is the history of man. In 
general, we perceive only in things what we are de- 
sirous of finding: on the earth, as m the moon, various 
prepossessions make us always recognise either lovers 
or cathedrals ’’ 

Such aie the two mtellectual necessities which afford Au^iimn 
the two prmcipal sources of philosophy — the mtellec- piuioso^in 
tual necessity of refunding effects into their causes , “ 

— and the intellectual necessity of carrying up our 
knowledge mto unity or system. But, besides these 
intellectual necessities, which are mvolved m the very 
existence of our faculties of knowledge, there is another 
powerful subsidiary to the same effect, — m a certam 
affection of our capacities of feehng. This feehng, 
according to circumstances, is denominated surprise, 
astonishment, admiration, wonder, and, when blended 
with the intellectual tendencies we have considered, it 
obtains the name of curiosity. This feeling, though it 
cannoVas some have held, be allowed to be the prm- 
cipal, far less the only, cause of philosophy, is, how- 
ever, a powerful auxiliary to speculation ; and, thougli 

a [This e-cpression is employed by p 222 Cf pp. 144, 145 ] 

Sergeant See Method to Science, 

j 
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n< I in.ulcfjunto to ncrount for tlic cxi^U-jifC of j/ljiJo'OpLy 
- — al)'-o]iiiely, jl ;i{]cf{uat<*ly exjilaiiis tlic jncfcrcnce ^Mt]l 
winch cci lain ])ai Is of plnh)'-o])liy ha\e l>ccn cn]li\atcfl, 
and the oidev in wdiieli ]>liilo‘'0]>ljy in general lias been 
de\ doped. AVc may eri both in e.\nLrt(oralirig, and in 
e.\t<‘miatint4, its inlineina*. AVondcr lias ber n eontcinp- 
tnou^lv called the dauLditcr of ignorance; true, but 
wondci, wi' should add, is the niolhei of knowledge, j 
AinonUjf othci-, I’lato, Anstotle, Idiil.irch, and Bacon, 
Ih-ne all cnncniicd in tcitiB ni" to the iiiliucnce of this 

* o 

piiiKijdc. “Admiration,'' Fa}s the Platonic Soeratc'^ 
111 the Theatetus /" — "admiration is a highly jdnloso- 
jdncal afiection ; indeed, theie is no other principle of 
philo-iophy but ihi'' ” — "'i'hat philosophy," sa}s Aris- 
totle, "was not originally studied for any practical 
end, is manifest from tho=c who first began to pbilo- 
sopbiec. It was, in fact, w'ondei winch then, ns now, 
determined men to jdnlosojdiical ic^carchcs. Among 
the j'lKonomena jin.-entcd to them, their admiration 
was first diioctcd to tho^o more jiroximatc and more 
on a level with their powers, and then rising by 
degrees they came at length to demand an explana- 
tion of the higher phrenomena, — as the different states 
of the moon, sun, and stai-s, and the origin of the 
nniveise. Now, to doubt and to be astomsbed, is to 
recognise oiii isnoraiicc. Hence it is that the lover 
of wisdom IS in a certain sort a lover of mythi, 
{<j)L\ 6 {iv 06 <; TTOis), foi the subject of inytlii is the aston- 
ishino- and niaivellous. If, then, men philosophise to 
escape ignorance, it is clear that they piusue know- 
ledge on Its own account, and not for the sake of any 
foreign utility. This is proved by the fact , for it was 
only after all that pertained to the wants, welfare, 

o r 155 — ep 
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and conveniences of life liad been discovered, that men lect 

IV 

commenced their philosophical researches. It is, there- 

fore, mamfest that we do not study philosophy for the 
sake of anything ulterior ; and, as we caU him a free 
man who belongs to himself and not to another, so 
philosophy IS of aU sciences the only free or hberal 
study, for it alone is unto itself an end.” “ — “ It is the 
business of philosophy,” says Plutarch, “ to investigate, 
to admire, and to doubt.” ^ You will find m the first 
book of the Dc Augmentis of Bacon,”^ a recognition of 
the prmciple admiratio est semen sapientise,” and co- 
pious illustrations of its truth, — illustrations which I 
shall not quote, but they deserve your private study. 

No one, however, has so fully illustrated the play 
and effect of this motive as a distinguished philosopher 
of this country, Adam Smith , although he has attii- 
buted too little to the prmciple, too much to the sub- 
sidiary, momenta. He seems not to have been aware 
of what had been, premously to him, observed m regard 
to this prmciple by others. You wiU find the discus- 
sion among his posthumous essays, m that entitled Tlie 
Princi'ples which lead and direct Philosophical Inqui- 
ries illustrated hy the History of Astronomy ; — to this 
I must simply lefer you. 

We have already remarked, that the principle of aitohIs hi 
wonder affords an explanation of the order m which of ?lie onkr 
the different objects of philosophy engaged the atten- object’s ‘ 
tion of mankmd. The aim of all philosophy is the 
discovery of principles, that is, of higher causes , but, 
in the procedure to this end, men first endeavoured 
to explain those phoenomena which attracted their 

a Mctaj)h , hb 1 c 2 See also for <pols, -voL n p 335 (cJ 1599) 'E-tl 51 
a passage to a similar effect, tov fpt\oao<pe7i , t^Tj, rb "^b 

lib 1 C 11 Ka] a^ropeTi — Ed 

0 PlutoTcb, nep] TOV Ei TOV fi’ y Vol vui p 8, (ilontagii’s cd ) 
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LjXT attention by arousing tbeir Tronder. Tbe child is 
wholly absorbed in the observation of the world with- 
out ; the world within first engages the contemplation 
of the man. As it is with the individuab so was it 
with the species. Philosophy, before attempting the 
problem of intelligence, endeavoured to resolve the 
problem of nature. The spectacle of the external uni- 
verse was too imposing not first to solicit curiosity, and 
to direct upon itself the prelusive efibrts of philosophy. 
Thales and Pythagoras, in whom philosophy finds its 
earliest representatives, endeavoured to explain the 
organisation of the universe, and to substitute a scien- 
tific for a religious cosmogony. For a season their 
successors toiled in the same course; and it was 
only after philosophy had tried, and tired, its forces 
on external nature, that the human mind recoiled upon 
itself, and sought in the study of its own nature the 
ol^ecFand end of philosophy. The mind now became 
to itself its point of departure, and its principal object; 
and its progress, if less ambitious, was more secure. 
Socrates was he who first decided this new destination 
of philosophy. From his epoch man sought in him- 
self the solution of the great problem of existence, and 
the history of philosophy was henceforward only a 
development, more or less successful, more or less 
"complete, of the inscription on the Delphic temple — 
Vvoidi cxcdvTov — Know thyself. 

a Plato, Protagoras, p 343 — Eo Phil&^ophr, pi] 

[See G^razez, Kouronu Cours dc 
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LECTURE V. 

THE DISPOSITIONS WITH WHICH PHILOSOPHY OUGHT 

TO BE STUDIED. 

Having, in tlie previous Lectures, informed you, — 1°, leci 

What Philosophy is, and 2°, What are its causes, I 

would now, m the third place, say a few words to you 
on the Dispositions with which Philosophy ought to 
be studied, for, without certain practical conditions, a 
speculative knowledge of the most perfect Method of 
piocedure, (our next foUoAving question), remains bar- 
ren and unapplied. 

‘‘ To attam to a knowledge of ourselves," says 
Socrates, “ we must banish prejudice, passion, and 
sloth , " ® and no one who neglects this precept can 
hope to make any progress in the jihilosophy of the 
human mind, which is only another term for the 
knowledge of ourselves. 

In the j&rst place, then, all prejudices, — that is, all Fir^tcoiuii 
opinions formed on irrational grounds, — ought to be Ftudr of 
removed. A preliminary doubt is thus the fund a- j.in LL 
mental condition of philosophy , and the necessity of of I'nju 
such a doubt is no less apparent than is its difficulty. 

AYe do not appioach the study of philosophy igno- 
rant, but perverted. “ There is no one who has not 
gi’own up under a load of beliefs — beliefs which he 
owes to the accidents of country and family, to the 

o [See Gahcn-Amoult, Dodrinc Plulo'^oplnqw, p 0*5 ] 
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i.Hn l)r)f)]\s lie liris lend, (o tlic f!ociel,y lie Ims rrcfjnontod, to 
llic j'dnenlioii he has ree<’ived, and, in genoj.d, to the 
eircnin^lnnec^ wliieh liave eoneniied in llic foimaiion 
f>r Ins intelh'olual and inoia] lialnl^ Thc-c licliefs 
may 1)0 Inn* oi Ihf} may ho faKe, or, v.hal is more 
])iol)ahle, they may h<' a medh’V of tiulhs and errors 
Tl 1^ ho\V( \( 1, under (heir inllneiiee that ho studies, 
and thinufrli llum, as throiiLth a ])n-m, that ho "vdou-, 
and judee-' the ohjeet-> of knov. ledge, Ever) tliine' is 
theicfnic ‘=0011 hy him in f.iEe eoloum, and in distorted 
lelations And this is the iea=-on vhy ])hilo';ojdiy, as 
the seienee of truth, jerjnii< •? a iinnnciation of joejii- 
diee", (pia'-judina, oj)inionc-' jira'-jndieata-), — that i^^, 
conclusions foimed ujlhonl a ];ro'vion': CAamination of 
theii gionnds Jn ihi-', if I nia)'uithoul iiTOVcronec 
human w ith things divine, Chiistianit)* 

• (oineidc, — for tiutli is equally the end 
{ is the jirimary condition -wliich our 
Saviour lequires of his di'^ci])les'? That they tliiow off 
tlicir old prejudices and come uith henits vdling to 
icccive knowledge, and understandings open to con- 
viction. Unless/' Ifc says, “ ye heconic as little chil- 
dien, yc shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.'’ 
Such IS true religion; such also is tiiic philosophy. 
Pliilosojdiy rcquiics an emancipation from the yoke of 
foreign authority, a lenimciation of all blind adhesion 
to the opinions of our age and countiy, and a puri- 
fication of the intellect from all assumptive beliefs. 
Unless we can cast off the piejudices of the man, and 
become as children, docile and unperverted, we need 
never bopc to enter the temple of philosophy. It is 
the neglect of this primary condition which has mainly 
occasioned men to v ander from the unity of truth, and 

a [Gaticn Arnoult, Doct Pin! , pp 39, 40 ] 
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caused tlie endless variety of religious and pbiloso- eect 

pliical sects. Men ivould not submit to approach the 

word of God in order to receive from that alone their 
doctnne and their faith ; but they came in general 
with preconceived opmions, and, accordingly, each 
found m revelation only what be was predetermined 
to find So, m like manner, is it in philosophy. Con- Conscious 
sciousness is to the philosopher what the Bible is to the Bi.ie 
the theologian. Both are revelations of the truth, — 
and both afibrd the truth to those who are content 
to receive it, as it ought to be received, with rever- 
ence and submission But as it has, too frequently, 
fared with the one revelation, so has it with the other. 

Men tmmed, indeed, to consciousness, and professed to 
regard its authority as paramount, but they were not 
content humbly to accept the facts which conscious- 
ness revealed, and to establish these without retrench- 
ment or distortion, as the only prmciples of their phi- 
losophy ; on the contrary, they came with opinions 
already formed, with systems already constructed, and 
while they eagerly appealed to consciousness wheji 
its data, supported their conclusions, they made no 
scruple to oveilook, or to misinterpret, its facts when 
these were not in harmony with their speculations. 

Thus rehgion and philosophy, as they both termmate 
in the same end, so they both depart horn the same 
fundamental condition. “ Aditus ad regnum hommis, 
quodfundatur m scientiis, quam ad regnum coelorum, 
in quod, nisi sub peisona infantis, intraie non datur.’’*" 

But the influence of early prejudice is the more influence of 
danserous, inasmuch as this influence is unobtiusivc dio\in"oir 
Few of us are, perhaps, fully aware of how little we 
owe to ourselves, — how much to the influence of 


c Bacon, Kov Org , lib i , apb bmii 
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otliers. “ Non licet,” says Seneca, “ ire recta via ; 
traliunt in pravum parentes ; trahunt servi ; nemo 
errat uni sibi, sed dementiam spargit in proximos 
accipitque invicem. Et ideo, in singulis vitia popu- 
lorum sunt, quia lUa populus dedit ; diim facit quis- 
que pejorem, factus est. Didicit deteriora, deinde 
dociiit ; effectaque est ingens ilia nequitia, congesto 
]n unum, quod cuique pessimum scitur. Sit ergo 
aliquis custos, et aurem submde pervellat, abigatque 
rumores et reclamet populis laudantibus ” 

Man IS by nature a socml animal. “ He is more 
political,” says Aristotle, than any bee or ant.”f^ But 
the existence of society, from a family to a state, sup- 
poses a certain harmony of sentiment among its mem- 
bers ; and nature has, accordingly, wisely implanted m 
us a tendency to assimilate m opinions and habits of 
thought to those with whom we live and act. There 
is thus, in every society great or small, a certain gra- 
vitation of opinions towards a common centre. As, in 
our natural body, every part has a necessary sympathy 
with every other, and all together form, by their har- 
monious conspiration, a healthy whole; so, m the social 
body, there is always a strong predisposition in each 
of its members to act and think in unison with the 
rest. This universal sympathy, or fellow-feeling, of 
our social nature, is the principle of the different spirit 
dommant in different ages, countries, ranks, sexes, and 
periods of life. It is the cause why fashions, why po- 
litical and rehgious enthusiasm, why moral example, 
either for good or evil, spread so rapidly, and exert so 
powerful an influence. As men are naturally prone to 
imitate others, they consequently regard, as important 
or insignificant, as honourable or disgraceful, as true 

a Sptst xciv $ Polit , 1 2 — Ep 
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or false, as good or bad, wbat those around them con- lh'p 

sider in the same hght. They love and hate \yhat thej’’ 

see others desire and eschew. This is not to be re- 
gretted; it IS natural, and, consequently, it is right. 
Indeed, were it otherwise, society could not subsist, for 
nothing can be more apparent than that mankind in 
general, destmed as they are to occupations incom- 
patible with intellectual cultivation, are wholly incap- 
able of forming opimons for themselves on many of the 
most important objects of human consideration. If 
such, however, be the intentions of nature with respect 
to the unenbghtened classes, it is manifest that a 
heavier obligation is thereby laid on those who enjoy 
the advantages of intellectual cultivation, to examine 
with diligence and impartiality the foundations of those 
opinions which have any connection with the welfare 
of mankind. If the multitude must be led, it is of 
consequence that it be led by enlightened conductors " 

That the great multitude of mankmd are, by natural 
disposition, only what others are, is a fact at all times 
so obtrusive, that it could not escape observation from 
the moment a reflective eye was first turned upon 
man. “ The whole conduct of Cambyses," says Hero- 
dotus,^ the father of history, “ towards the Egyptian 
gods, sanctuaiies, and priests, convinces me that this 
king was in the highest degree insane, for otheru ise he 
would not have insulted the worship and holy things 
of the Egj’ptians If any one should accoid to all 
men the permission to make free choice of the best 
among all customs, undoubtedly each would choose 
his own. That this would certainly happen can be 
shown by many examples, and, among others, by the 

a Seo Stew.^rt, Elements, Introd. a Lib in cc 37, 38 
Partiu§l, Works, u p 07 — Ed 
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iio v'( rt r< u}i‘ni rt* Jii- <ourf, .if ■\.]j.!t price they 
fonlt] }»e nulii' c'l to <h' .onr thnr <1< .'<] pTciit- 'Jh‘s 
(tTid,^ t!i ;t to thi-> no pru o coiihi hrihe 

ih' ni. 'J'ln r- ujK.n t\i \ mi; -1 w»tnc Iii'liam \riio 
\\i-v- in th<^ li.'i*’; of ( itini: tin ir <lt .•'] pinnl-, '..hat 
ilj<y%.unhl t '1 o not to 1 1 * L.ii to i;nrn ihcin; .anfl 
Indi.ur an “.u. 'I • ven .i' tia Hr^l- haf] iloiic.” 
ll''io<io;n- (oijiIu<:‘- thi- n.'Tr.'tnc v, ol -ena- 
lion, ih.it '' I’lno'u hari jhj-tly (.iititlc-l (,hi“toin — the 
Q:.’*" n of the ' 

1 i.n an< i< nt -< < pt^ •• from th( < onformity of nnn in 
e^rn foniti} th* .r liii-it' of Ih)nklne^ ft- InjL% and 
aciin;:. an'l from thi dm roly of (iirnrt.nt nations in 
th( linlnt', inf rn.d tlr-t nothin;/ '.\r' l»y nature hcau- 
tiful or di forira d, true ot fal-o o.iod or i>ad, but tiuit 
til-.'* di'tnn tion^ ontrinat<d =o1lIv in mi'tom The 
mod^ni 'f '■piici‘>mc>f MontaiLUic i' rniiiiatcsin the same 
rlion , ."•nd th*. 'ubhme ini'ami‘io[»y of Pu'CmI ]ia= 
alino't c. ‘fried Iiirn to a 'tmilar c.'-'ao^i.r.ition. “ In the 
jii'.t and the unjU't/’ ^-^ys the Iatt<.r, ‘ ^^e find Iiardjy 
anvthint/ v, Inch doe^ not clian//e it.- c-liaractcr in cliaim- 
ing its clim.atc Thre-c degru.? of an elevation of the 
pole r-,vcr=C3 the v.diole of jurisprudence. A mendian 
is deci=ive of truth, and a few years of possession Fun- 
dame-ntal lav s diange. Fight hn.5 its epochs. A plea- 
sant justice ■which a river or a mountain limits. Truth, 
on this side the Pyrenees, error on the other ! *’ This 
doctrine is exaggerated, but it has a foundation in 
truth ; and the most xealous champions of the immu- 
tability of moral distinctions are unanimous in ac- 
knovrlcdcring the powerful influence which the opinions, 
tastes, manners, affections, and actions of the society 

c r s, tin.e I. zrt ve § S (roL iL p 12 j, cL Fcc-erc). 
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in whicli wc live, exert upon all and eacli of its mem- li ct 

bcrs.“ 

Nor is tins influence of man on man less nnambi- Thib mtiu- 

-enceofnnu 

gnons m times oi social tranquiUity, than in crises oi on man m 
social convulsion. In seasons of political and lehgious of imuimi- 
revolution, there arises a struggle between the resisting con\-nision 
force of ancient habits and the contagious sympathy 
of new modes of feelmg and thought In one portion 
of society, the mveterate influence of custom pievafls 
over the contagion of example ; in otheis, the contagion 
of example prevails over the conservative force of an- 
tiquity and habit. In either case, however, v^e think 
and act always m sympathy -with others “We re- 
main,” says an illustrious philosopher, “ submissive so 
long as the world continues to set the example As 
we follow the herd in forming our conceptions of what 
is respectable, so we are ready to foUow the multitude 
also, when such conceptions come to be questioned or 
rejected ; and are no less vehement reformers, when 
the current of opinion has turned against former estab- 
lishments, than we were zealous abettors while that 
current continued to set m a difierent direction.”^ 


Thus it IS that no revolution m public opinion is RuHimn 
the work of an mdividual, of a single cause, or of a iiiMcUnito 
day. When the crisis has arrived, the catastiophe crises 
must ensue ; but the agents through whom it is ap- 
parently accomplished, though they may acceleiate, 
cannot orifimate its occurrence. Who believes that 
but for Luther or Zwiugli the Eeformation would not 
have been Them individual, them peisoual eneig}' 
and zeal, perhaps, hastened by a year or two the event. 


a See Meiners, Untcrsuchuiiffcn tib^r Bervations in the te\t ire borroiieJ 
ihc Dcnlkraftc iind IVtUind.ruftc d/'t /3 Ferguson’s Moral and Politfal 
Mcnvlun, ii 325 ct siq (ed ISOG), Sar?icc, -sol n part i cliap ii § II, 
from whom most of the preceding ob- p 135 
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LEcr. but bad tbe pubbc mind not been already ripe for tbeir 

revolt, tbe fate of Lutlier and Zwingli, in tbe sixteenth 

century, would have been that of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague in tbe fifteenth. Woe to tbe revolutionist who 
is not bimself a creature of tbe revolution ! If be an- 
ticipate, be IS lost ; for it requires, wbat no individual 
can supply, a long and powerful counter-sympathy in 
a nation to untwine tbe ties of custom ivhicb bind a 
people to tbe established and tbe old. This is finely 
expressed by Schiller, in a soliloquy from tbe mouth 
of tbe revolutionary Wallenstein . — 

Sclnller “ Wliat is tliy purpose 1 Hast thou fairly weighed it ? 

TIiou seckest eveu from its broad base to shake 
The calm enthroucd majesty of power, 

By ages of possession consecrate — 

Firm rooted in the rugged soil of custom — 

And u ith the people’s first and fondest faith, 

As with a thousand stubborn tendrils twined 

That were no stnfe where strength contends with strength 

It 18 not strength I fear — I fear no foe 

Whom with my bodily eye I see and scan, 

Who, brave himself, inflames my courage too. 

It 18 an unseen enemy I dread, 

Who, m the hearts of mankmd, fights against me — 

Fearful to me but from his own weak fear 

Not that which proudly towers in hfe and strength 

Is truly dreadful , but tlie mean and common. 

The memory of the eternal yesterday, 

Which, ever warning, ever stdl returns, 

And w eighs to-morrow, for it weighed to-day , 

Out of the common is man’s nature framed. 

And custom is the nurse to whom he cleaves 
Woe then to him whose danng hand profanes 
The honoured heir-looms of his ancestors ' 

There is a consecrating power m time , 

And what is grey with years to man is godhke 
Be in possession, and thou art m nght ; 

The crowd wiU lend thee aid to keep it sacred.”" 

Tbis may enable you to understand bow seductive 

a The Death of Wallenstein, (translated by Mr George Moir,) Act i scene 4 
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is tlie influence of example ; and I should have no lfct 

end were I to quote to you all that philosophers have — 

said of the prevalence and evil mfluence of prejudice 
and opimon. 

We have seen that custom is called, by Pindar and Tcsti- 
Herodotus, the Queen of the world — and the same 
thing is expressed by the adage — “ Mundus regitur po^^cr of 
opimonibus.” “ Opinion/’ says the great Pascal, “ dis- opm'ion' 
poses of all things. It constitutes beauty, justice, hap- 
piness ; and these are the all m all of the world. I 
would ivith aU my heart see the Italian book of which 
I know only the title, — a title, however, which is itself 
worth many books — Della ojnnione regina del mondo. 

I subscribe to it imphcitly.”® “Coutume,” says Regnier, 

“ Coutume, opiuion, remea de notre sort, 

Vous r^glez des mortels, et la vie, et la mort 

Almost every opinion we have,” says the pious Char- 
ron, “we have but by authority ; we believe, judge, 
act, live, and die on trust, as. common custom teaches 
us , and rightly, for we are too weak to decide and 
choose of ourselves. But the wise do not act thus.”^ 

Every opimon,” says Montaigne, “ is strong enough 
to have had its mart}T:s,”’’' and Sir W. Raleigh — 

“It IS opmion, not truth, that traveUeth the woild 
without passport “ Opinion, ”^ays Heraclitus, “ is a 

falhng sickness;”' and Luther — “ 0 doxal doxa! quani 
es communis noxa.” In a word, as Hommel has it, 

“ An ounce of custom outweighs a ton of leason’’^' 

Such being the recognised univeisality and evil ef- 

a p'lrtiei art m §3 [Vol 5 Preface to Lis llisloni of (hr 

II p 52, ed Faugere M FaugcreLas World 

restored the onginal text of Pascal — r Diog Laert , lib ix ? 7 

L'xmagmatwn dispose de tout ” TJie C [Alev v Jocli (Hommel), Ul>'r 
ordinarj' reading IS i’apnimn — E d]] Bclohnwig und Strafe, ill See 
a Dc la Sagesse, liv i chap xri. Enig, Phtlo^phticha lyrit on, voL v 

7 Essaxs, li\ 1 cLap xl p 4C7, art Gcxcohnhctt ] 
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LWT feet of ]iroju(lico, pliilosopliei'^ liavc. con^crjueijtlyj Ijeen 

.r; biKiniinous iii inalvio^ (1on1>t flic slo?) towards idii- 

I lillo o 1 , ^ 1 n 1 . ^ 

pliers mil- io'jopiiy. lias a fine c]ia])tcriii liis 2fc{n))hy~ 

ininmis iii-n , , n ■> i ■.* J J 

nnlini' sSkW OH tllC Utility of (lOUbt, aiul on tiic tllinrfS which 

iloiili* the X 1 r i x e 

iirst^-pp we ouglit lust, to doubt of ; and lie concludes by es- 

I'li' labb^'bing tli.d the .sueccs'i of ])]iilosophy depends on 
the ait <if doubtiiiix will Tins is cmmi enjoined onus 
by the A]iost]e. F<u in saying “ Prove'' (which may 
be inoie conectly tian^^lated b’s/) — ' Test all things^ 
he iiuidieitlv connuandb us to doubt all things 

* w' ^ 

Huon “He,'' say=i Ibicon, “ who would become ])hilosopher, 
must commence by repudiating belief;"'^ and he con- 
cludes one of the mo^t icmaikabic pas^^agC'S of his 
writings with the oh-ervation. that “ w’ore there a 
single man to be found with a firmness sutHcicnt to 
cfl'acc fiom Ins mind the theoiiesand notions vulgarly 
received, and to ajiply his intellect free and without 
pievention, the best hopes might be entertained of his 
success""^ “ To philosophisc,’' sa 3 's Dcscartcs, ‘‘ seri- 
oiisl\‘, and to good effect, it is iiccessaiy for a man to 
renounce all piejndices ; in other words, to apply the 
greatest caie to doubt of all his previous opinions 
so long as these have not been subjected to a new' 
examination, and been recognised as tine " ^ But it 
is needless to multiply autliorities in support of so 

a Lib n c 1 — En nins notionvbns, firrago quanl-un cst, 

P This sniiJig IS nttnbiited by Gn- et (.oiigenes. Quod suiuis Ttatc ma- 
ticn--\rnouU to Diderot See Doct tun, et scnsibus integns, et mente 
P/iil , p — Ed ropurgata, se ad expcrientiarD, et ad 

7 “ Nemo adlmc tanta mentis con- partieulma do integro appbeet, de 
stantn inventiis cst, ut decrevent, et eo melius sperandnm esL” — Xor 
sibi imposncnt, theonns et notioncs On?, i aph xenu; U ork>, voL lx. 
communes penitns nbolere, et mtel- p 2o2, (Montagus ed.) See also 
lectum abrasum et tequum ad parti- omntho Sor Org , i apli. Ixrm, 
culana, de integro, appbcarc Itaqno S Pnn rinl pars i § 75 [Cf 
lUa rabo bumana quani babemus, ex Clauberg, 2X, Duhitcitionc Carksiana, 
multa fide, et multo etiam casu, nec cc l ii Oj-cra, p IISL Ed ] 
non ex puenlibns, qiias pmuo Laiui- 
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obvious a truth. The ancient philosophers refused to 
admit slaves to their instruction Prejudice makes 
men slaves ; it disqualifies them for the pursuit of 
truth j and their emancipation from prej udice is what 
philosophy first inculcates on, what it first requiies 
of, its disciples® Let us, however, beware that we 
act not the part of revolted slaves ; that in asseitiug 
our bberty we do not run into licence. Philosophical 
doubt IS not an end but a mean. We doubt in 
order that we may believe ; we begin that we may 
not end with doubt. We doubt once that we may 
believe always ; we renounce authority that we may 
follow reason ; we smrender opinion that we may 
obtam knowledge We must be protestants, not in- 
fidels, in philosophy. “ There is a great difference,’’ 
says Jffalebranche, “ between doubtmg and doubting. 
We doubt through passion and brutality, through 
blindness and malice, and finally through fancy and 
fiom the veiy wish to doubt, but we doubt also from 
piudence and through distrust, fiom wisdom and 
through penetration of mind The former doubt is a 
doubt of darkness, which never issues to the hght, but 
leads us always further fiom it, the latter is a doubt 
which is born of the hght, and which aids in a certain 
sort to produce hght in its turn Indeed, were the 
effect of philosophy the estabhshment of doubt, the 
remedy would be worse than the disease Doubt, as 
a permanent state of mind, would be, in fact, httle 
better than an intellectual death. The mind hves as 
it beheves, — it hves in the afih-mation of itself, of 
nature, and of God ; a doubt upon any one of these 
woidd be a diminution of its life, — a doubt upon rhe 

c [Cf Gatien-Amoalt, Tlul , 3 ri- - — - 
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three, ^ye^e it possible, would be tantamount to a men- 
tal annihilation. It is well observed, by bir Stewart, 
“ that it is not merely in order to free the mind from 
the influence of error, that it is useful to ezamine the 
foundation of established opinions. It is such an 
examination alone, that, in an inquisitive age like the 
present, can secure a philosopber from the danger of 
unlimited scepticism. To this extreme, indeed, the 
complexion of the times is more hkely to give him 
a tendency, than to implicit credulity. In the for- 
mer ages of ignorance and superstition, the intimate 
association which had been formed, in the prevailmg 
systems of education, between truth and error, had 
given to the latter an ascendant over the minds of 
men, which it could never have acquired if divested 
of such an alliance. The case has, of late years, 
been most remarkably reversed : the common-sense 
of mankind, m consequence of the growth of a more 
liberal spirit of inquiry, has revolted against many of 
those absurdities which had so long held human reason 
in captivity ; and it was, perhaps, more than could 
have been reasonably expected, that, in the first mo- 
ments of their emancipation, philosophers should have 
stopped short at the precise boundary which cooler 
reflection and more moderate views would have pre- 
scribed. The fact is, that they have passed far beyond 
it ; and that, in their zeal to destroy prejudices, they 
have attempted to tear up by the roots many of the 
best and happiest and most essential principles of our 
nature. That implicit credulity is a mark of a feeble 
mind, wiU not be disputed ; but it may not, perhaps, 
be as generally acknowledged, that the case is the 
same with unlimited scepticism : on the contrary, we 
are sometimes apt to ascribe this disposition to a more 
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than ordinary vigour of intellect Such a prejudice lect 

was by no means unnatural, at that period m the 

history of modern Europe, when reason first began to 
throw off the yoke of authority, and when it unques- 
tionably required a superiority of understanding, as 
well as of intrepidity, for an individual to resist tlie 
contagion of prevailing superstition But, in the pie- 
sent age, in which the tendency of fashionable opinions 
is directly opposite to those of the vulgar, the philo- 
sophical creed, or the philosophical scepticism, of by 
far the greater number of those who value themselves 
on an emancipation from popular errors, arises from 
the very same weakness with the credulity of the mul- 
titude ; nor is it gomg too far to say, with Rousseau, 
that ‘ he who, in the end of the eighteenth century, 
has brought himself to abandon all his early principles 
without discrimination, would probably have been a 
bigot in the days of the League/ In the midst of 
these contrary impulses of fashionable and vulgar 
prejudices, he alone evinces the superiority and the 
strength of his mind, who is able to disentangle truth 
from error; and to oppose the clear conclusions of 
his own unbiassed faculties to the united clamours of 
superstition and of false philosophy. Such are the 
men whom nature marks out to be the fights of the 
world ; to fix the wavering opinions of the multitude, 
and to impress their own characters on that of their 
age ” “ 

In a word, philosophy is, as Aristotle has justly An'^totit 
expressed it, not the art of doubting, but the art of 
doubting well.^ 

a Efements, vol l. Look ll § 1 , Coll avopijaai koXus r] yap vcrrtpoi tlrropla 
JVorl s, vol 11 p 6S seq — Ed Xwth ~5;v rpSrtpoi' a.-zopovp.ucLi fart, 

$ ^^c(apll,, 11 1 "Eoti To?r tv- Xvttv 5’ ovk farn aytooiyraf rh Zta- 
roprjaat PovXopfyotT rrpoCpyov ~h 5i- pw — Ed 
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In tlie second place, in obedience to the precept of 
Socrates, tbe passions, under wbicli we shall mclude 
sloth, ought to be subjugated. 

These ruffle the tranquiUity of the mind, and conse- 
quently deprive it of the power of carefully consider- 
ing all that the solution of a question requires should 
be examined. A man under the agitation of any 
lively emotion, is Tiardly aware of aught but what has 
immediate relation to the passion wfflch agitates and 
engrosses him. Among the affections which influence 
the wiU, and induce it to adhere to scepticism or error, 
there is none more dangerous than sloth. The greater 
proportion of mankmd are inchned to spare themselves 
the trouble of a long and laborious inquiry ; or they 
fancy that a superficial examination is enough ; and 
the shghtest agreement between a few objects, in a 
few petty points, they at once assume as evincmg the 
correspondence of the whole throughout. Others apply 
themselves exclusively to the matters which it is 
absolutely necessary for them to know, and take no 
account of any opinion but that which they have 
stumbled on, — ^for no other reason than that they have 
embraced it, and are unwilling to recommence the 
labour of learning. They receive their opinion on the 
authority of those who have had suggested to them 
their own; and they are always facile scholars, for 
the slightest probability is, for them, aU the evidence 
that they require. 

Pride is a powerful impediment to a progress in 
knowledge. Under the influence of this passion, men 
seek honour but not truth. They do not cultivate 
what IS most valuable in reality, but what is most 
valuable in opinion. They disdain, perhaps, what can 
be easily accomplished, and apply themselves to the 
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obscure and recondite , but as tbe vulgar and easy is 
tbe foundation on •wbicb tbe rare and arduous is built, 
they fail even in attaining tbe object of tbeir ambitiou, 
and remain Avitb onlj^- a farrago of confused and ill- 
assorted notions. In all its phases, self-loA^e is an 
enemy to pbilosopbical progress ; and tbe history of 
philosophy is filled Avith the illusions of which it has 
been the source. On the one side, it has led men to 
close their eyes against the most eAudent truths Avhich 
were not in harmony with their adopted opinions 
It IS said that there was not a physician m Europe, 
above the age of forty, who would admit Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. On the 
other hand, it is finely observed by Bacon, that “ the 
eye of human intellect is not dry, but receives a sufiii- 
sion from the will and from the afiections, so that it 
may almost be said to engender any sciences it pleases. 
For what a man wishes to be true, that he prefers be- 
lievmg.” “ And, in another place, “ if the human intel- 
lect hath once taken a hkmg to any doctrine, either 
because received and credited, or because otherwise 
pleasing, — it draws everythmg else into hamiony Avith 
that doctrine, and to its support; and albeit there 
may be found a more powerful array of contiadictoiy 
instances, these, hoAvever, it either does not obserA^e, 
or it contemns, or by distinction extenuates and 
rejects 
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LECTURE VI. 
ini: .MimioD of ririLOSOPHY. 

11(1 The next question we proceed to consider is, — V’hat 
— — — is tlie true ^Method or I^Ietliods of Pliilosopliy ? 

Theie is only one possible method in philosophy; 
and what have been called the different methods of 
different philosopliers, vni^* from eacli other only as 
more or less perfect applications of this one Method 
to the objects of knowledge. 

zwhcAi All method “ is a rational j^rogress, — a progress 
^ towaids an end ; and the method of pJiilosophy is the 
23 rocedure conducive to the end which philosophy pro- 
poses The ends. — the final causes, — of philosophy, as 
we have seen, are two; — ^first, the discover}* of efficient 
causes, secondly, the generalisation of our knov ledge 
into unit}* , — two ends, however, which fall together 
into one, inasmuch as the higher we proceed in the 
discovery of causes, we necessarily approximate more 
and more to unity. The detection of the one in the 
many might, therefore, be laid down as the end to 
which philosophy, though it can never reach it tends 
continually to ax^proximate. But, considering plulo- 

a [On the diCeronce Ktwosn Or- aham, Methodusnt psral':ir! " 
der end Method, 'ao Facc.ola'i, Cf Zalnrella, Op Ir-p,, pp. IS9, 149, 

; .en/(j iT'jiai, pars iv c, 1, note 223, 225 ; Molinxns, , p- 2S4 C 
"Mefhodns liiffert ab Online, qnn p 244 e* , ed I6IS] 
onlo facit nt rem nnam dis.'atnns post 
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sopliy in relation to both these ends, I shall endeavour 
to show you that it has only one possible method. ' 


Considering philosophy, in the j&rst place, in relation This shown 
to its first end, — the discovery of causes, — we have to the first 
seen tnat causes, (taking that term as synonymous losophj 
for all without which the effect would not be), are 
only the coefficients of the effect; an efiect being 
nothing more than the sum or complement of all the 
partial causes, the concurrence of which constitute its 
existence. This being the case, — and as it is only by 
experience that we discover what particular causes 
must conspire to produce such or such an efiect, — 
it follows, that nothing can become known to us as 
a cause except m and through its effect; in other 
words, that we can only attam to the knowledge 
of a cause by extracting it out of its effect. To 
take the example we formerly employed, of a neuti'al 
salt. This, as I observed, is made up by the con- 
junction of three proximate causes, — viz, an acid, 

— an alkali, — and the force which biought the 
alkah and the acid mto the requisite approxima- 
tion. This last, as a transitory condition, and not 
always the same, we shall throw out of account 
Now, though we might know the acid and the alkali 
in themselves as distinct phaenomena, we could never 
Imow them as the concurrent causes of the salt, 
unless we had known the salt as their efiect And 
though, in this examiile, it happens that we are able 
to compose the efiect by the union of its causes, and 
to decompose it by their separation, — this is only 
an accidental circumstance , for the far gieater num- 
ber of the objects presented to our observation, can 
only be decomposed, but not actually recompo-ed, 
and in those which can be recomposed, this possibility 
VOL. I. G 
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is itself only the result of a knowledge of the causes 
previously obtained by an original decomposition of 
the effect. 

In so far, therefore, as philosophy is the research of 
causes, the one necessary condition of its possibility 
is the decomposition of effects into their constituted 
causes. This is the fundamental procedure of philo- 
sophy, and is called by a Greek term Analysis. But 
though analysis be the fundamental procedure, it^is 
still only a mean towards an end. We analyse only 
that we may comprehend ; and we comprehend only 
inasmuch as we are able to reconstruct in thought the 
complex effects which we have analysed into their ele- 
ments. This mental reconstruction is, therefore, the 
final, the consummative procedure of philosophy, and 
it is familianly known by the Greek term Synthesis. 
Analysis and S3rnthesis, though commonly treated as 
two different methods, are, if properly understood, 
only the two necessary parts of the same method. 
Each is the relative and the correlative of the other. 
Analysis, without a subsequent synthesis, is incom- 
plete ; it is a mean cut off from its end Synthesis, 
without a previous analysis, is baseless ; for synthesis 
receives from analysis the elements which it recom- 
poses. And, as synthesis supposes analysis as the pre- 
requisite of its possibility, so it is also dependent on 
analysis for the qualities of its existence. The value 
of every synthesis depends upon tlie value of the fore- 
going analysis. If the precedent analysis afford false 
elements, the subsequent synthesis of these elements 
will necessarily afford a false result. If the elements 
furnished by analysis are assumed, and not really dis- 
covered, — in other words, if they be hypothetical, — 
the synthesis of these hypothetical elements will con- 
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stitute only a conjectural theory. The legitimacy of 
every synthesis is thus necessarily dependent on the 
legitimacy of the analysis which it presupposes, and 
on which it founds. 

These two relative procedures are thus equally ne- 
cessary to each other. On the one hand, analysis 
without synthesis affords only a commenced, only an 
incomplete, knowledge. On the other, synthesis with- 
out analysis is a false knowledge, — that is, no know- 
ledge at all. Both, therefore, are absolutely necessary 
to philosophy, and both are, in philosophy, as much 
parts of the same method as, in the animal body, in- 
spiration and expiration are of the same vital fune- 
tion. But though these operations are each requisite 
to the other, yet were we to distmguish and compare 
what ought only to be considered as conjoined, it is 
to analysis that the preference must be accorded- An 
analysis is always valuable ; for though now without 
a synthesis, this synthesis may at any time be added ; 
whereas a synthesis without a previous analysis is 
radically and db initio nulL 

So far, therefore, as regards the first end of philoso- 
phy, or the discovery of causes, it appears that there 
is only one possible method, — that method of which 
analysis is the foundation, synthesis the completion. 
In the second place, considering philosophy in relation 
to its second end, — ^the carrymg up our knowledge 
mto unity, — the same is equally apparent. 

Everythmg presented to our observation, whether 
external or internal, whether through sense or self- 
consciousness, is presented in complexity. Through 
sense the objects crowd upon the mind in midtitudes, 
and each separate individual of these multitudes is 
itself a congeries of many various qualities. The same 
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is the case with the phasnomena of self-consciousness. 
■ Every modification of mind is a complex state ; and 
the different elements of each state manifest them- 
selves only in and through each other. Thus, nothing 
but multiifiicity is ever presented to our observation ; 
and yet our faculties are so limited that they are able 
to comprehend at once only the very simplest con- 
junctions. There seems, therefore, a singular dispro- 
portion between our powers of knowledge and the 
objects to be known. How is the equilibrium to be 
restored 1 This is the great problem proposed by 
nature, and which analysis and synthesis, in combi- 
nation, enable us to solve. For example, I perceive a 
tree, among other objects of an extensive landscape, 
and I wish to obtain a full and distinct conception of 
that tree. What ought I to do ? Divide et imj^era : I 
must attend to it by itself, that is, to the exclusion of 
the other constituents of the scene before me. I thus 
analyse that scene ; I separate a petty portion of it 
from the rest, in order to consider that portion apart. 
But this is not enough, the tree itself is not a unity, 
but, on the contrary, a complex assemblage of ele- 
ments, far beyond what my powers can master at 
once. I must carry my analysis still farther. Accord- 
ingly, I consider successively its height, its breadth, 
its shape , I then proceed to its trunk, nse from that 
to its branches, and follow out its different ramifica- 
tions; I now fix my attention on the leaves, and 
severally examine their form, colour, &c. It is only 
after having thus, by analysis, detached aU these 
parts, in order to deal with them one by one, that I 
am able, by reversing the process, fully to compre- 
hend them again in a series of synthetic acts. By 
synthesis, rismg from the ultimate analysis step by 
step, I view the parts in relation to each other, and, 
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finally, to tlie whole of which they are the constituents; eect. 

I reconstruct them ; and it is only through these two 

counter-processes of analysis and synthesis that I am 
able to convert the confused perception of the tree, 
which I obtained at first sight, into a clear, and dis- 
tmct, and comprehensive knowledge. “ 

But if analysis and synthesis be required to afibrd 
us a perfect knowledge even of one mdmdual object of 
sense, still more are they required to enable the mind 
to reduce an indefinite multitude of objects, — the infi- 
mtude we may say of nature, — to the limits of its own 
finite comprehension. To accomplish this, it is requi- 
site to extract the one out of the many, and thus to 
recall multitude to unity, — confusion to order. And 
how is this performed The one in the many being 
that in which a plurabty of objects agree, — that is, 
may be considered as the same; and the agreement 
of objects in any common quahty being discoverable 
only by an observation and comparison of the objects 
themselves : it follows that a knowledge of the one can 
only be evolved out of a foregoing knowledge of the 
many. But this evolution can only be accomplished 
by an analysis and a synthesis. By analj^sis, from the 
infinity of objects presented to our observation, we 
select some. These we consider apart, and, fuithcr, 
only in certain points of view, — and we compare these 
objects with others also considered in the same points 
of view. So far the procedure is analytic. Having 
discovered, however, by this observation and compa- 
rison, that ceitam objects agree in ceitain respects, we 
generalise the qualities in which they coincide, — that 
IS, from a certain number of indl^udual mstauces we 
infer a general law ; we perform what is called an act 
of induction. This induction is eironeously viewed ii:dcc‘'c" 

Q[On tlie subject of analysis and sj-ntbcsis, compare Condillac, cc. i ji ] 
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Rs analytic ; it is purely a synthetic process.® For 
example, from our experience, — and all experience, be 
it that of the individual or of mankind, is only finite, 
— from our limited experience, I say, that bodies, as 
observed by us, attract each other, we infer by induc- 
tion the unlimited conclusion that all bodies gravi- 
tate towards each other. Kow, licre the eonsequent 
contains much more than was contained in the ante- 
cedent. Expel ience, the antecedent only says, and 
only can say — tliis, that, and the other body gra^d- 
tate, (that is, some bodies gravitate) ; the eonsequent 
educed from that antecedent sa)’s , — all bodies gravi- 
tate. The antecedent is limited, the consequent un- 
limited. Something, therefore, has been added to the 
anteecdent in order to legitimate the inference, if we 
are not to hold the consequent itself as absurd ; for, 
as you will hereafter learn, no conclusion must con- 
tain more than was contained in the premises from 
which it is drawn. What then is this something? 
If we consider the inductive process, this will be at 
once apparent. 

The affirmation, this, that, and the other body gra- 
vitate, is connected with the affirmation, all bodies 
gravitate, only by inserting between the two a third 
affirmation, by which the two other affirmations are 
connected into reason and consequent, — ^thatis, into a 
logical cause and effect. What that is I shall explain. 
All scientific induction is founded on the presumption 
that nature is uniform in her operations. Of the. 
ground and origin of this presumption, I am not now 

a It may "be considered as the one simpler and more convenient point of 
or the other, according as the -whole -vie-w; and in this resjiect Induction is 
and its parts are vievred in the rela- properly synthetic. See the Author’s 
tions of comprehension or of exten* Ihscusstons, p 173.— Ed. 
don. The latter, however, is the 
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to speak. I shall only say, that, as it is a principle 
which we suppose in all our inductions, it cannot be 
itself a product of induction. It is, therefore, inter- 
polated in the inductive reasoning by the mind itself. 
In our example the reasoning will, accordingly, run 
as follows ; 

This, that, and the other body, (some bodies), are 
observed to gravitate ; 

But, (as nature is uniform in her operations), this, 
that, and the other body, (some bodies), represent all 
bodies ; 

Therefore all bodies gravitate. 

Now, m this and other examples of induction, it is 
the mind which binds up the separate substances ob- 
served and collected into a whole, and converts what 
is only the observation of many particulars into a um- 
versal law. This procedure is manifestly synthetic. 

Now, you wiU remark that analysis and synthesis 
are here absolutely dependent on each other. The 
previous observation and comparison, — the analytic 
foundation, — are only instituted for the sake of the 
subsequent mduction, — the synthetic consummation. 
What boots it to observe and to compare, if the 
uniformities we discover among objects are never 
generalised into laws 'i We have obtained an histo- 
rical, but not a philosophical knowledge. Here, there- 
fore, analysis without synthesis is incomplete. On the 
other hand, an mduction which does not proceed upon a 
competent enumeration of particulars, is either doubt- 
ful, improbable, or null ; for aU synthesis is dependent 
on a foregone analysis for whatever degree of certainty 
it may pretend to. Thus, considermg philosophy m 
relation to its second end, unity or system, it is mani- 
fest, that the method by which it accomplishes that 
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i.KT ojkI, is n method involving both nn analytic and a 
■ synthclic ])rocc8S. 

nl']£!T ]>hiloHophy has only one possible incthofl, 

vitx tiniii. SO the History of philosophy only manifests the con- 

I< -.in Uin , . r I * « 1 '' 

iiion nr If'-"! {lilions of tins one method, inore or less accurately 
fiiiriiin. Ill fuiniled. There me abei rations in the method, — no 

of niii rtin» , . _ 

<mioninf Jiberiations from jt. 

imtiiivi. “ I’hilosoph}’ eommenced yilh the fir.-it act of re* 
rnu.tni of ^^^ction on the objeeis of sense or .self-consciousness, for 
pMio.ojihj pin pose of explaining them. And v’ith that first 
act of reflection, tlie method of jdnloiojdiy began, in 
its application of an analj’.sis, and in its application of 
a synthesis, to its object. The first philosopher.s nat- 
urally endeavoured to explain the enigma of c.xtornal 
nature. The magnificent .spectacle of the matcnal uni- 
verse, and the marvcilou.s demonstrations of power and 
wisdom whicli it every w heic c.xhibiled, were the objects 
wliicli called foitb llie earliest cflbrta of .speculation. 
PJiilosophy was thus, at its commencement, physical, 
not psychological ; it was not the problem of the soul, 
but the problem of the world, v hich it first attempted 
to solve. 

“ And what was the procedure of philosophy in its 
solution of this problem ? Did it first decompose the 
whole into its parts, in order again to reconstruct 
them into a system ? This it could not accomplish ; 
but still it attempted this, and nothing else. A com- 
plete analysis was not to be expected from the first 
efforts of intelligence ; its decompositions were neces- 
sarily partial and imperfect ; a partial and imperfect 
analysis afibrded only hypothetical elements ; and the 
synthesis of these elements issued, consequent!}’', only 
in a one-sided or erroneous theory. 

Thales, the founder of the Ionian philosopliy, de- 
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voted an especial study to the phsenomena of the lect 

material universe ; and, struck with the appearances 

of power which water manifested in the formation of ihJ'ionk 
bodies, he analysed aU existences mto this element, 
which he viewed as the um versa! principle, — the uni- 
versal agent of creation. He proceeded by an incom- 
plete analysis, and generabsed by hypothesis the law 
which he drew by induction from the observation of a 
small series of pheenomena. 

“ The lomc school continued m the same path. They 
limited themselves to the study of external nature, and 
sought in matter the principle of existence. Anaxi- 
mander of Miletus, the countryman and disciple of 
Thales, deemed that he had traced the primary cause 
of creation to an ethereal principle, which occupied 
space, and whose different combinations constituted 
the universe of matter. Anaximenes found the ori- 
ginal element in air, from which, by rarefaction and 
condensation, he educed existences. Anaxagoras car- 
ried his analysis farther, and made a more discreet 
use of hypothesis; he rose to the conception of an 
mteUigent first cause, distinct from the phaeuomena 
of nature ; and his notion of the Deity was so far 
above the gross conceptions of his contemporaiies, 
that he was accused of atheism. 

“Pythagoras, the founder of the Italic school, ana- p.\ timsoras 
lysed the properties of number; and the relations w’hich italic 
this analysis revealed, he elevated into principles of 
the mental and material universe. Mathematics were 
his only objects ; his analysis was partial, and his 
synthesis was consequently hypothetical. The Italic 
school developed the notions of Pythagoras, and, ex- 
clusively preoccupied with the relations and harmonies 
of existence, its disciples did not extend their specu- 
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lation to tlie consideration either of substance or of 
cause. 

“ Thus, these earlier schools, taking external nature 
for their point of departure, proceeded by an imperfect 
analysis, and a presumptuous synthesis, to the con- 
struction of exclusive systems,— in which Idealism, or 
Materialism, preponderated, according to the kind of 
data on which they founded. 

“The Eleatic school, which is distinguished into 
two branches, the one of Physical, the other of Meta- 
physical, speculation, exhibits the same character, the 
same point of departure, the same tendency, and the 
same errors. 

“ These eiTors led to the scepticism of the Sophiste, 
which was assailed by Socrates, — ^the sage who deter- 
mined a new epoch m philosophy by directing obser- 
vation on man himself ; and henceforward the study 
of mind becomes the prime and central science of 
philosophy. 

“ The point of departure was changed, but not the 
method. The observation or analysis of the human 
mind, though often profound, remained always incom- 
plete. Fortunately, the first disciples of Socrates, imi- 
tating the prudence of their master, and warned by 
the downfall of the systems of the Ionic, Italic, and 
Eleatic schools, made a sparing use of synthesis, and 
hardly a pretension to system. 

“ Plato and Aristotle directed their observation on 
the phsenomena of intelligence, and we cannot too 
highly admire the profundity of their analysis and 
even the sobriety of their synthesis. Plato devoted 
himself more particularly to the higher faculties of 
intelhgence ; and Ms disciples were led, by the love 
of generalisation, to regard as the- intellectual whole 
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tliose portions of intelligence wliicli tlieir roaster bad lect 

analysed ; and this exclusive spirit gave birth to sys 

terns false, not in themselves, but as resting upon a 
too narrow basis. Aristotle, on the other hand, whose 
genius was of a more positive character, analysed with 
admirable acuteness those operations of mind which 
stand in more immediate relation to the senses ; and 
this tendency, which among his followers became often 
exclusive and exaggerated, naturally engendered sys- 
tems which more or less tended to materiabsm.’^ ® 

The school of Alexandria, in which the systems school of 
resulting from these opposite tendencies were com- dm 
bined, endeavoured to reconcile and to fuse them mto 
a still more comprehensive system. Eclecticism, — 
conciliation, — union, were, in aU things, the grand ami 
of the Alexandrian school. Geographically situated 
between Greece and Asia, it endeavoured to ally 
Greek with Asiatic gemus, rebgion with philosophy. 

Hence the Neoplatonic system, of which the last great 
representative is Proclus This system is the result Procius 
of the long labour of the Socratic schools. It is an 
edifice reared by s}Tithesis out of the materials which 
analysis had collected, proved, and accumulated, from 
Socrates down to Plotinus. 

But a synthesis is of no greater value than its rela- 
tive analysis ; and as the analysis of the earlier Greek 
philosophy was not complete, the synthesis of the 
Alexandrian school was necessarily imperfect. 

In the scholastic philosophy, analysis and observa- The Seho- 
tion were too often neglected in some departments of io;oph> 
philosophy, and too often carried rashly to excess in 
others. 

After the revival of letters, during the fifteenth 

a Geruzcz, Kourcau Cours dc rinlosoj^hiCj p 4-S Pans, 1S34, (Cd t-d ) 
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; — were principally occupied in restoring and illustrating 

Greek systems ; and it was not until the seven- 
iEr8.°^ tcenth century, that a new epoch was determined by 
the genius of Bacon and Descartes. In Bacon and 
Bacon and Dcscartcs our modcm philosophy may be said to on- 
Dcscartcs, inasmuch as they were the first who made the 

doctrine of method a principal object of consideration. 
They both proclaimed, that, for the attainment of 
scientific knowledge, it is necessary to observe with 
care, — that is, to analyse; to reject every element as 
hypothetical, which this analysis does not spontane- 
ously afibrd ; to call in experiment in aid of observa- 
tion ; and to attempt no synthesis or generalisation, 
until the relative analysis has been completely accom- 
plished. They showed that previous philosophers had 
erred, not by rejecting either analysis or synthesis, 
but by hurrying on to synthetic induction ft’orn a 
limited or specious analytic observation. They pro- 
pounded no new method of philosophy, they only 
expounded the conditions of the old. They showed 
that these conditions had rarely been fulfilled by phh 
losophers in time past ; and exhorted them to their 
fulfilment in time to come. They thus explained the 
petty progress of the past philosophy; and justly 
anticipated a gigantic advancement for the futura 
Such was their precept, but such unfortunately was 
not their example. There are no philosophers who 
merit so much in the one respect; none, perhaps, who 
deserve less in the other. 

Result of Of philosophy since Bacon and Descartes we at 
present say nothing. Of that we shall hereafter have 
rfpMoso- occasion to speak. But to sum up what this 

historical sketch was intended to illustrate. There is 
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like tlic spectacle of the iini\ erse, be at once submit 
ted to our view. " Utinam, quemadmodum univen 
mnndi facies in conspcctum venit, ita pliilosophia tot. 
nobis posset occurrere, simillinnim niundo spectacu 
lum"“ But .as we cannot survey the universe at ; 
glance, neither can we contemplate the whole of pliilo 
sophy in one act of consciousness. We can onl v maste: 
it gradually and piecemeal : and this is in fact thi 
reason why philosophers have always distributed thei: 

Cl Ej Ixxxis 


Seneca, in a letter to his voiiinx friend Luciliu; 
c''-phiio'>- expresses the wi.sh tliat the whole of jdiilosophy mighi 
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science, (constituting, thougli it does, one organic lect 

Avliole), into a plurality of sciences. The expediency, 

and even necessity, of a division of philosophy, in order 
that the mind may be enabled to embrace in one 
general vieiv its various parts, in their relation to each 
other, and to the whole which they constitute, is ad- 
mitted by every philosopher. “ Ees utdis,” continues 
Seneca, “ et ad sapientiam properanti utique necessaria, 
dividi philosophiam, et mgens corpus ejus in membra 
disponi. Facihus enim per partes m cognitionem to- 
tius adducimur.” * 

But although philosophers agree in regard to the 
utility of such a distribution, they are almost as little 
at one in regard to the parts, as they are in respect to 
the definition, of their science ; and, indeed, their dif- 
ferences in reference to the former, mainly anse from 
their discrepancies in reference to the latter. For 
they who vary m then comprehension of the whole, 
cannot agree in their division of the parts. 

The most ancient and universally recognised distinc- The most 
tion of Philosophy, is into Theoretical and Practical Msion into 
These are discriminated by the diSereut nature of and Prac- 
their ends. Theoretical, called likewise speculative, 
and contemplative, philosophy has for its highest end 
mere truth or knowledge. Practical phdosoph}^, on 
the other hand, has truth or knowledge only as its 
proximate end, — this end being subordinate to the 
i ulterior end of some practical action. In theoretical 
philosophy, we know for the sake of knowing, scwws 
ut sciamus : in practical philosophy, we know for the 
sake of acting, scimns ut operemur.^ I may here 

a Ejnsl bLXXix rocs lias it, Per sp'-citlaltram, c-imirs 

/3 OfupTiTtK^^ fih’ TcXoy ti< scini/iHs, per praclieain s-ijni's itf 

oX'^Oexo, TpoKTtK^s 5’ tpyov Anst opcrcmur” — Di'^''u&nons,]) 134 Cf 
Mctapli , A minor, c 1, “eras Aver- In Metaph , lib in com 3 — Ed 
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notice tlie poverty of the English language, in the 

want of a word to express that practical activity 

Acth-r"^ which is contradistinguished from mere intellectual 
or speculative energy, — ^what the Greeks express by 
TrpdarcreLv, the Germans by handcln. The want of 
.such a word occasions frequent ambiguity; for, to 
j express the species which has no appropriate word, 
/ we are compelled to employ the genenc term active. 
!. Thus our philosophers divide the powers of the mind 
into Intellectual and Active. They do not, however, 
f thereby mean to insinuate that the powers called 
' intellectual are a whit less energetic than those spe- 
I cially denominated active. But, from the want of a 
' better word, they are compelled to employ a term 
which denotes at once much more and much less 
than they are desirous of expressmg. I ought to 
observe that the term practical has also obtamed 
with us certain collateral significations, which render 
it in some respects unfit to supply the want.“ But 
to return. 

Historj'of ' This distinction of Theoretical and Practical phi- 
tlon^f losophy was first explicitly enounced by Aristotle ; ^ 
aid and the attempts of the later Platonists to carry it up 
to Plato, and even to Pythagoras, are not worthy of 
statement, far less of refutation. Once promulgated, 
the division was, however, soon generally recognised. 
The Stoics borrowed it, as may be seen from Seneca 
— “ Philosophia et contemplativa est et activa ; spectat, 
simulque agit.” It was also adopted by the Epicu- 
reans ; and, m general, by those Greek and Roman 

a Cf Reid^B Worls,T^ 611, n t — En ed by Plato , Pohitcits, p 268 Ta&rn 
/9 Metaph , y 1 nScra didvoia roivvy av/xirdtras iTriarT/pas Sialpet, ri/y 
xpaRTtKh 1) yoinriK)] 1) Cf phy irpoKrunV irpoerewiir, tI/v 5i (idvoy 

Metaph , X. 7, Top ,y\ 6 , viu 3 But yvuirriK^iv —Ed. 

tbe division bad been at least mtunat- y Sp xcv 10 
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pliilosopliers who viewed their science as versant either 
in the contemplation of nature or in the 

regulation of human action {^Ock^) for by nainre 
they did not denote the material universe alone, but 
their Physics included ^Metaphysics, and their Ethics 
embraced Politics and Economics. There was thus 
only a difference of nomenclature ; for Physical and 
Theoretical, — ^Ethical and Practical Philosoph}', weie 
with them terms absolutely equivalent. 

I regard the division of Philosophy into Theoretical 
and Practical as unsound, and this for two reasons. 

The first is, that philosophy, as philosophy, is only 
cognitive, — only theoretical whatever lies beyond 
the sphere of speculation or knowledge, transcends 
the sphere of philosophy; consequently, to dmde 
philosophy by any quabty ulterior to speculation, is 
to divide it by a difference which does not belong to 
it. Now, the distinction of practical philosophy from 
theoretical commits this eiror. For, while it is ad- 
mitted that all philosophy, as cognitive, is theoretical, 
some philosophy is again taken out of this category 
on the ground, that, beyond the mere theory, — the 
mere cognition, — it has an ulterior end in its applica- 
tion to practice. 

But, in the second place, this difference, even were 
it admissible, would not divide philosophy ; for, in 
point of fact, all philosophy must be regaidcd as prac- 
tical, inasmuch as mere knowledge, — that is, the mere 
possession of truth, — is not the highest end of any 

tt Sertus Empmeus, Adv Jfath , /ttO’ oE TirJy koI tJ>i’ 'E- ftcovpo rd~~ov 
Vll 14 TaJ 51 5iu<p^ ttjj' ^ tXocro^faj' (rii> ui koI rlji'Xcryi.njvPftipfav/K^iX- 
Erotmjcrojut'ia’j' /iIj' 5 KoXo- Xot-ra Sencc'i, £;> Ixxxix “Ipi- 
ipJivioi, tE (pvaiKhi- aua Kol \oytK(5r, curti duas part<^ plulosoplin: pu*!- 
ii i^ao-l rli’€T, fit-n'ipxfTo, ‘Apx«'Xaoj Tcnint csse, YaturaUm, atqnc Mcrn- 
51 6 'AOrjicuos tE fpvcriKb- kol lem Ealionakni ninoM'niut " — l.i> 
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LECT pliilosopliy, but^ on the contrary, all truth or know- 

ledge is valuable only inasmuch as it determines the 

mind to its contemplation, — ^that is, to practical en- 
Speculation, therefore, inasmuch as it is not a 
negation of thought, but, on the contrary, the highest 
energy of intellect, is, in point of fact, pre-eminently 
practical. The practice of one branch of philosophy 
IS, indeed, different from that of another ; but all are 
still practical; for in none is mere knowledge the 
ultimate, — the highest end. ' 

/ Among the ancients, the principal difference of 
opinion regarded the relation of Logic to Philosophy 
regarding aud its brauchcs. But as this controversy is of very 

the relation , 

of Logic to subordinate importance, and lunges upon distmctions, 
pii3% to explam which would require considerable detail, I 
shall content myself with saying, — that, by the Pla- 
tonists, Logic was regarded both as a part, and as 
the instrument, of philosophy; — ^by the Aristotelians, 
(Aristotle himself is silent), as an mstrument, but not 
as a part, of philosophy; — by the Stoics, as forming 
one of the three parts of philosophy, — Physics or theo- 
retical, Ethics or practical, philosophy, being the other 
two.'^ But as Logic, whether considered as a part of 
philosophy proper or not, was by all included under 
the philosophical sciences, the division of these sciences 
which latterly prevailed among the Academic, the 
Peripatetic, and the Stoical sects, was mto Logic as 
the subsidiary or instrumental doctrine, and into the 


a Ale'cander Aphrodisiensis, In 
Anal Prior, p 2, (ed 1520), Am- 
nionius, In Categ , o 4 , PMoponus, 
In Anal Prior , f 4, Cramer’s Ancc- 
data, voL iv p 417. Compare tlie 
Antbor’s Pimissions, p 132 Tlio 
division, of Philosopliy into Logic, 
Physics, and Ethics, probably ongi- 


nated with the Stoics See Laertius, 
TO 39 , Pseudo-Plutarch, Pe Plac, 
Phil , Procem It is sometimes, hut 
apparently without much reason, at- 
tributed to Plato See Cicero, Acad. 
Qiwcst , 1 . 6 , Eosehius, Praip Evan , 
33 1, Augustin, Pc Ovo Pci, toi 4^ 
— Ed 
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two principal branches of Theoretical and Practical lfct 
Philosophy. “ ' — — 

It is manifest that in our sense of the term prac- 
tical, Logic, as an instrumental science, would be 
comprehended under the head of practical philo- 
sophy. 

I shah, take this opportunity of explaining an Appiicv 
anomaly which you will find explained in no work tcm*^ xVrt 
with which I am acquamted. Certam branches of cncc" 
philosophical knowledge are called Arts, or Arts and 
Sciences indifferently; others are exclusively denomi- 
nated Sciences. Were this distinction coincident with 
the distmction of sciences speculative and sciences 
practical, — taking the term practical in its ordinary 
acceptation, — there would be no difficulty ; for, as 
every practical science necessarily mvolves a theory, 
nothing could be more natural than to call the same 
branch of knowledge an aid;, when viewed as relative 
to its practical application, and a science, when viewed 
in relation to the theory which that application sup- 
poses. But this IS not the case. The speculative 
Bciences, indeed, are never denommated arts , we may, 
therefore, throw them aside. The difficulty is exclu- 
sively confined to the practical Of these some never 
receive the name of arts , others are called arts and 
sciences mdlflerentl3^ Thus the sciences of Ethics, 
Economics, Politics, Theolog)’-, &c., though all prac- 
tical, are never denominated art-s ; whereas this appel- 
lation is very usually applied to the practical sciences 
of Logic, Ehetoric, Grammar, &c. 

That the term ait is uuth us not co-exteusive with 
practical science, is thus manifest ; and yet these are 
frequently confounded Thus, for example, DrWhalely, 

o Sest Emjiir , Adv Math , vu 10 — Ed 
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in Ms definition of Logic, tMnks that Logic is a science, 
in so far as it institutes an analysis of tlie process of 
the mind in reasoning, and an art, in so far as it affords 
practical rules to secure the mind from error in its 
deductions ; and he defines an art the application of 
knoTrledge to practice.® Now, if tMs view were cor- 
rect, art and practical science would he convertible 
terms. But that they are not employed as synony- 
mous expressions is, as we have seen, shown by the 
incongruity we feel in talking of the art of EtMcs, 
the art of Eeligion, &e , though these are eminently 
practical sciences. 

The question, therefore, still remains, Is this restric- 
tion of the term art to certain of the practical sciences 
the result of some accidental and forgotten usage, or 
is it founded on any rational principle wMch we are 
able to trace 1 The former alternative seems to be 
the common belief ; for no one, in so far as I know, 
has endeavoured to account for the apparently vague 
and capricious manner in which the terms art and 
science are applied The latter alternative, however, 
is the true ; and I shall endeavour to explain to you 
the reason of the application of the term art to certain 
practical sciences, and not to others. 

You are aware that the Anstotelic philosophy was, 
for many centuries, not only the prevalent, but, dur- 
ing the middle ages, the one exclusive philosophy in 
Europe, This philosophy of the middle ages, or, as 
it is commonly called, the Scholastic Philosophy, has 
exerted the most extensive influence on the languages 
of modem Europe ; and from this common source has 
been principally derived that community of expression 
wMch these languages exMbit Now, the peculiar 

a See Di^.cm-iions, p 131 — 'En 
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application of ttie term art was introduced into the lect 

vulgar tongues from the scholastic philosophy ; and 

was borrowed by that philosophy from Aiistotle. 

This is only one of a thousand instances which might 
be alleged of the unfelt influence of a single powerful 
mind, on the associations and habits of thought of 
generations to the end of time ; and of Aiistotle is 
pre-eminently true, what has been so beautifully said 
of the ancients in general — 

“The great of old ' 

The dead but sceptred sovrans u ho still rule 
Our spirits from their urns ” “ 

Now, then, the application of the term art in the 
modern languages being mediately governed by cer- 
tam distmctions which the capacities of the Greek 
tongue allowed Aristotle to establish, these distmc- 
tions must be explained. 

In the Aristotelic philosophy, the terms Trpa^tg 
and vrpa/cTtKos, — ^that is, ijractice and itraciicaly — np5bv 
were employed both in a generic or looser, and m a 
special or stricter, signification. In its geneiic mean- 
mg Trpa^Ls, loractice, was opposed to theory or specu- 
lation, and it comprehended under it, practice in its 
special meaning, and another co-ordinate term to 
which practice, in this its stricter signification, was 
opposed. This term was Tronjcrt?, which we may 
inadequately translate by 'production The distinc- 
tion of TT/iaKTiKos and TrovQriKos consisted in this : 
the former denoted that action which terminated in 
action, — the latter, that action Avhich resulted in 
some peimanent product. For example, dancing 
and music are practical, as leaving no woik after 
their peiformance ; whereas, painting and statuary 

a 3\ ton’s J/nn/rfrf, Act m. scene b. 
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nTr* n*; leaving some product over nnd 

a1io\c their euergy.'^ 

Now i\ri<?toll(‘, ill fommlly dcfiuiiig art, defines it 
ns n ]ial)it ju’oductivc, and not ns a halufc practical, 
7 roi 7 ) 7 ua] ficTa \ 6 yov; and, tliough lie has not 
always luinself adlieicd strictly to this limitation, his 
definition was adopted by Ins fidlower.s, and tlic term 
in its ajiplication to tlie pr.ictieal .scienro=, (the term 
piactical hcing here used in its generic meaning), 
came to he c.\chisi\cl3' confined to those v hose end 
did not result in mere action or cnerg}', Accoidingly 
as Elliics, Politics, &e, pio])Osed liappinc^^ as their 
end, and as hnppinc.ss was an cnerg}’, or at least the 
concomitant of energy, tliesc sciences terminated in 
action, and were consequently ;noct?co/, not prod ^ic- 
iive. On tlic other hand, Logic, Plietoric, ko, did 
not terminate in a mere, — an evanescent action, but 
in a pennanent, — an enduring jwoduct. For tlie end 
of Logic was the pi eduction of a reasoning, the end 
of Plictoric the production of an oration, ’and so 
fortli.^ Tliis distinction is not perhaps beyond the 
rcacli of criticism, and I am not here to vindicate its 
correctness. Isly only aim is to make you aware of 
the grounds of the distinction, in order that you may 
comprehend tlic principle which originally detennined 
the application of the term art to some of tlie practical 


« See JTrt iV»c , 1 1 . A«o<?o/>a S/ ct pUpnbili imtcria opns aliquo<i 
nt ipalitrai rup reXUp- "a fttp yep cfllcitiir quod etnin post actionem 
tlfftp ir^pyciav tA 5J “~ap’ avraz fpyn pcrnnnct Nam roelica dicta cst 
ti«£ Hu! , \i 4 , Mornlta, ari tou rcifiV qua; tanicn p-alpabdem 

1 . 35 Cf Quintilian, InstiliiL, lib matenam non tmetat, nrqnc opns 
n c IS — En fiut ipsa PocLt fictwnc durabilius 

Cf Burgersdrek, Imtitut Log , Quod enim poemnta supcrsint, id non 
lib i § C “Logica dicitnr iroieTi, id cst ab ca nctiono qua efTiciuntur, sed 
est, faccrc sivc cjnccri. g’llogismos, a scnptionc Atque lifcc de genere " 
defimtiones, fi-C Ncque emm verum See also Scieiblcr, Opera, Tract, 
cst, quod qmd.am ainnt, -otup semper Prooeni § ni. p. 6 — En 
signiCcare ejnsmodi actionem, qna 
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sciences and not to others, and without a knowledirc nncr, 

® VII 

of which principle the various emplojnnent of the term 

must appear to you capricious and unintelligible. It 
IS needless, perhaps, to notice that the rule applies only 
to the philosophical sciences, — ^to those which received 
their form and denominations from the learned The 
mechanical dexterities were beneath tbeir notice , and 
these were accordingly left to receive their appellations 
from those who knew nothing of the Anstotelic pro- 
prieties. Aceordingly, the term art is in them applied, 
without distinction, to productive and unproductive 
operations. We speak of the art of rope-danemg, 
equally as of the art of rope-making. But to return. 

The division of philosophy into Theoretical and UnucrKii- 
Practical is the most important that has been made; dnisionof 
and it is that which has entered into neaily all Sto'nieo.' 
the distributions attempted by modern philosophers. Pncticai" 
Bacon was the first, after the revival of letters, who Bacon 
essayed a distribution of the sciences and of philo- 
sophy. He divided all human knowledge into His- 
tory, Poetry, and Philosophy. Philosophy he distin- 
guished into branches conversant about the Deity, 
about Nature, and about Man ; and each of these had 
their subordinate divisions, which, however, it is not 
neeessaiy to particularise.® 

Descartes^ distributed philosophy into theoretical Di':cart<«= 
and jiractical, with various subdivisions , but his fol- io\scis 
lowers adopted the division of Logic, hletapliysics, 
Physics, and Ethics.”^ Gassendi recognised, like the 

a Advancement of Lcarninq, TTorl^, Phjtoiojdnc, contennnt la TvO^que, In 
vol 11 I'p 100, 121, (cd. Montafru), Metaplijsiqnc, In Plnsiquc, ct la Jlo* 

JDe Av^meiiiis Scicnhariim, hh ii c rale Cf Chuberg “I’lii'^ica 
1, lib 111 c 1, H'orLv, vol viii pp Pliilosoplna Xntumlis dicitur, dis- 
Sr, — Ed liDcta a Supcniafunli 'cu 31ctnpb}- 

P See the Prefatory Epistle to tbc sica, et a iJntioinli fmi 1 o;,icn, iic.- 
Prtncijna — Ed non a Morali sen Pmctici.” — Jei'j ‘ ' 

7 Sec SjlvainEcgis, f/dicr dr Phy^ i , Ojv-ra, p f>-3 — Ld 
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LEOT ancients, three parts of philosophy, Logic, Physics, and 

Ethics,^ and this, along with many other of Gassendi's 

<^^octrines, was adopted by Locke.^ Kant distinguished 

Kant philosophy into theoretical and practical, with vanous 
subdivisions;'^ and the distribution into .theoretical 

Ficiitc. and practical was also establislicd by Fichte.^ ) 

/ 

Conclusion I havc HOW concludcd the Lectures eenerally in- 

of Intro- - . o ./ 

ductory ti’oductory to the proper busmess of the Course In 

TiCct-uros# i X 

these Lectures, from the general nature of the subjects, 
I was compelled to anticipate conclusions, and to 
depend on your being able to supply a good deal of 
what it was impossible for me articulately to explain. 
I now enter upon the consideration of the matters 
which are hereafter to occuiiy our attention, with 
comparatively bttle apprehension; for, in these, we 
shall be able to dwell more upon details, while, at the 
same tunc, the subject will open upon us by degrees, 
so that, every step that we proceed, we shaU find the 
progress easier. But I have to warn you, that you 
wiU probably find the very commencement the most 
arduous^ and this not only because you will come less 
inured to difficulty, but because it will there be 
necessary to deal with pnnciples, and these of a 
general and abstract nature; whereas, having once 
mastered these, every subsequent step wiU be com- 
paratively easy. 

Order of Without entering upon details, I may now sum- 

the Course, to you the Older which I propose to 

foUow in the ensuing Course. This requires a pre- 
liminary exposition of the different departments of 

a Syntagma FhUosophictm, Lib. thodenlebre, c 8 — Ed. 

Procom c. 9 {Opera, Lugdoni, 1668, 5 Grundlagc dcr gesammien Ww- 

Tol 1. p 29 ) — Ed smsclwftsUhre, § 4 ( Werke, voL i p 

S Essay, book iv cb 21 — Ed. 126 ) — Ed. 

y Kritik dor reinen YemwifU Me- 
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Pliilosopliy, in order that you may obtain a compre- 
hensive view of the proper objects of our consideration, 
and of the relations m which they stand to others. 
^/Science and Philosophy are conversant either about 
Mind or about Matter. The former of these is Plulo- 
sophy properly so called. With the latter we have 
nothing to do, except in so far as it ma}’’ enable us 
to throw light upon the former, for ]\Ietaphysics, in 
whatever latitude the term be taken, is a science, 
or complement of sciences, exclusively occupied with 
mmd. ISTow the Philosophy of J\Iind, — Psycholog)’’ 
or Metaphysics, in the widest signification of the 
terms, — is threefold; for the object it immediately 
proposes for consideration may be either, 1°, Pbllno- 
MENA in general ; or, 2°, Laws , or, 3°, Inferences, — 
Eesults. This I will endeavour to explain. 

The whole of philosophy is the answer to these 
three questions • 1°, What are the Facts or Phrenomena 
to be observed ? 2°, What are the Laws which regulate 
these facts, or under which these phenomena appear'^ 
3°, What are the real Results, not immediately mani- 
fested, which these facts or phsenomena warrant us 
in drawmg'2 

If we consider the mmd merely with the view of 
observing and generabsing the various phenomena it 
reveals, — that is, of analysing them into capacities or 
faculties, — we have one mental science, or one depart- 
ment of mental science; and this we may call the 
Phainomenology of IMind. It IS commonl}^ called 
Psychology — Empirical Psychology, or the Induc- 
tive Philosophy op Mind; we might call it Ph.u- 
NOMENAL Psychology. It is evident that the divi- 
sions of this science will be determined by the classes 
into which the phienomena of mind are distributed. 
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If, again, we analj^se tlie mental phaenomena with 
the view of discovering and considermg, not contin- 
gent appearances, but the necessai'y and universal 
facts, — i.e., the Laws by which our faculties are gov- 
erned, to the end that we may obtain a criterion by 
which to judge or to explain their procedures and 
manifestations, — we have a science which we may 
call the Nomologt of Mikd, — hToMOLOGicAL Psycho- 
logy. Now, there will be as many distinct classes of 
Nomological Psychology, as there are distinct classes 
of mental phasnomena under the Phasnomenological 
division. I shall, hereafter, show you that there are 
Three great classes of these phsenomena, — viz., 1°, The 
phasnomena of our Cognitive faculties, or faculties of 
Knowledge ; 2°, The phaenomena of our Feelings, or 
the phaenomena of Pleasure and Pam; and, 3°, The 
phaenomena of our Conative powers, — ^in -other words, 
the phaenomena of WiU and Desire. (These you 
must, for the present, take upon trust.)® Each of 
these classes of phasnomena has accordingly a science 
which is conversant about its laws. For as each pro- 
poses a different end, and, in the accomplishment of 
that end, is regulated by peculiar laws, each must, 
consequently, have a different science conversant about 
these laws, — that is, a different Nomology. 

There is no one, no Nomological, science of the 
Cognitive faculties m general, though we have some 
older treatises which, though partial m their subject, 
afford a name not unsuitable for a nomology of the 
cognitions, — viz , Gnoseologia or Gnostologia. There 
is no mdependent science of the laws of Perception, if 
there were, it might be called jEsthetic, which, how- 
ever, as we shall see, would be ambiguous. Mnemonic, 
or the science of the laws of Memory, has been elabo- 

a See infra, Lect xi. p 183 ci scq — Ed 
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rated at least in numerous treatises ; but the name i.rcr 

Anamnestie, tbe art of Eecollection or Eemiuiscence, 

might be equally -Yell applied to it, Tbe laws of tlie 
Eepresentative faculty, — that is, tbe laws of Associa- 
tion, — have not yet been elevated into a separate no- 
mological science. Neither have the conditions of tbe 
Eegulative or Legislative faculty, tbe faculty itself of 
Laws, been fully analysed, far less reduced to S3^stem ; 
though we have several deservedly forgotten tieatises, 
of an older date, under tbe inviting name of Noologies. 

Tbe only one of tbe cogmtive faculties, whose laws Logic 
constitute the object-matter of a separate science, is 
tbe Elaborative, — tbe Understanding Special, tbe 
faculty of Eolations, tbe faculty of Thought Proper. 

This nomology has obtained tbe name of Logic among 
other appellations, but not from Aristotle. Tbe best 
name would have been Dianoetic. Logic is tbe 
science of tbe laws of thought, in relation to tbe end 
which our cognitive faculties propose , — i e., the True. 

To this bead might be referred Grammar, — L^nivcrsal 
Grammar, — Philosophical Grammar, or tbe science 
conversant with tbe laws of Language as tbe instru- 
ment of thought. 

Tbe Nomology of our Feelings, or the science of 2 Xomo 
tbe laws which govern our capacities of enjoyment, in Feelings 
relation to tbe end which they' propose , — i c., the 
Pleasurable, — has obtained no precise name in our 
language It has been called tbe Philosophy of Taste, 
and, on tbe Continent esjiecially, it has been deno- 
minated Aesthetic. Neither name is unobjectionable. 

The first is vague, metaphorical, and even delusive. 

In regard to the second, j^ou are aware that alaO-qa-L^ 
in Greek means feeling in general, as well as sense in 
particular, as our term feeling means eithei the sense 
of touch in particular, or sentiment and the capacity 

^ Vr "'tv 
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of llic pleasurable and painful in general. Botli tenus 
arc, there foie, to a ccitaiii extent amliiguous; but 
this objection can rarely be avoided, and yliisthctic, if 
not the best expression to be found, has already been 
long and generally employed. It is now nearly a 
century since Bauingartcn, a celebrated philosopher of 
the Leibnitio-AVolfian scliool, first applied tlic term 
yBsthetic to the doctrine which we vaguely and peri- 
plirastically denominate the Philosophy of Taste, the 
theory of tlic Fine Arts, the science of the Beautiful 
and Sublime,® kc. ; and this term is now in general 
acceptation, not only in Germany, but throughout the 
other countries of Europe. Tlie term Apolaustic would 
have been a moie appropriate designation. 

Finally, the Nomolog}’’ of our Conativc powers is 
Practical Pliilosophy, properly so called ; for practical 
philosophy is simply the science of the laws regula- 
tive of our Will and Desiies, in relation to the end 
which our conative powers pioposc , — i c., the Good. 
This, as it considers these laws in relation to man as 
an individual, or in relation to man as a member of 
society, will be divided into two branches, — Ethics and 
Politics; and these again admit of various subdivisions. 

So much for those parts of the Philosophy of Mmd, 
which are conversant about Pheenomena, and about 
Laws. The Third great branch of this philosophy is 
that which is engaged in the deduction of Inferences 
or Pesults. 

In the First branch, — the Phcenomenology of mind, 
— philosophy is properly limited to the facts aflorded 
in consciousness, considered exclusively in themselves. 
But these facts may be such as not only to be objects 
of knowledge in themselves, but likewise to furnish us 

a Baumgarten’s work on this snh- vras pnhlishcd in 1750-68.— Ed, 
ject, entitled JCsllidxca (two vols ), 
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■with grounds of inference to something out of them- 
selves. As effects, and effects of a certain character, 
they may enable us to infer the analogous character 
of their unlmo'vm causes ; as phaenomena, and pha3- 
nomena of peculiar quahties, they may -warrant us in 
dra-wing many conclusions regarding the distinctive 
character of that unknown principle, of that unknown 
substance, of which they are the manifestations. Al- 
though, therefore, existence be only revealed to us in 
phaenomena, and though we can, therefore, have only 
a relative knowledge either of mind or of matter ; 
still, by inference and analogy, we may legitimately 
attempt to rise above the mere appearances which 
experience and observation afford. Thus, for example, 
the existence of God and the immortality of the Soul 
are not given us as phaenomena, as objects of imme- 
diate knowledge; yet, if the phaenomena actually 
given do necessarily requue, for their rational expla- 
nation, the hjqiotheses of immortality and of God, we 
are assuredly entitled, fiom the existence of the foiiuer, 
to infer the reality of the latter. Now, the science 
conversant about all such inferences of unknown bemg 
from its known manifestations, is caUed Ontology, or 
Metaphysics Peopee. We might call it Inferential 
Psychology. 

The following is a tabular view of the distiibution 
of Philosophy as here proposed — 


/Fact«, — Pha!nonlcnolog^ , ( 

Empirical IMchoIojj , Feelins^ 


Miiid 
or 

Conscious- \ 
ness affords 


Lsns, — Nomolo^, Ra- 
tional rsycLolog} 


Conatne Po\\crs (Will ami De;.irL) 

Cognitions, — Logic 

t Feelings, — jEsUicttc. 

( Moral Pliilo'op’ \ 

' Comtne Poivcr? „ , , , ' , 

t Polit cal Pltilo oj<’ 


LECT 
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I Results, — Ontologi, In- J Being of God 
\ ferential Ps\cLolog\ Iimuortalitj of the Soul, 
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^vj?' distribution of tlio pliilosopbical sciences, 

observe that I take little account of tbe cclc- 
Iho term. brated division of Pbilosopby into Speculative and 
Piactical, wbicli I have already explained to you, “for 
I call only one minor division of philosophy practical, 
— viz., the Nomology of the Conativc powers, — not 
because that science is not cfpially tlieorctical with any 
other, but simply because these powers arc properly 
called practical, as tending to practice or overt action. 

Such is the distribution of Philosophy, which I ven- 
ture to propose as the simplest and most exhaustive , 
and I shall now proceed, in reference to it, to specify 
the particular branches which form the objects of our 
consideration in the present course. 


Distribu- 
tion of sub- 
jects in 
Fncultj' of 
Pliilosopb;i 
m the Uiu- 
\or8itics of 
Europe. 


The subjects assigned to the various chairs of the 
Philosophical Facult}’-, in the diflerent Univeisities of 
Europe, were not calculated upon any comprehensive 
view of the parts of philosophy, and of their natimal 
connection. Our universities wcic founded when the 


Aristotebc philosophy was the dominant, or rather the 
exclusive, system, and the parts distributed to the dif- 
ferent classes, m the faculty of Arts or Philosophy, 
were regulated by the contents of certain of the Aris- 
totelic books, and by the order m which ‘they were 
studied. Of these, there were always Four great divi- 
sions. There was, fii'st, Logic, m relation to the Orga- 
non of Aristotle; secondly. Metaphysics, relative to 
his books under that title ; thirdly, j\Ioral Philosophy, 
relative to his Ethics, Politics, and Economics ; and, 
fourthly, Physics, lelative to his Physics, and the col- 
lection of treatises styled in the schools the Farva 
Naturalia. But every university had not a full comple- 
ment of classes, that is, did not devote a separate year 


a See anfe, p. 113 . — Ed. 
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to eacli of tlie four subjects of study ; and, accordingly, lpct 

in those seats of learning Avbere three years formed the — 

curriculum of philosophy, two of these branches were 
combmed. In this umversity, Logic and j\Ictaphysics 
were taught in the same year ; m others, J\Ietapby- 
sics and Moral Philosojihy were conjoined , and, when 
the old practice was abandoned of the several Regents 
or Professors carrying on their students through ever}’’ 
department, the two branches which had been taught 
in the same year were assigned to the same chair. 

What is most curious in the matter is this, — Aristotle’s 
treatise On the Soul bemg, (along with his lesser trea- 
tises on Memory and Reminiscence, on Sense and its 
Objects, &c.), included in the Parva Naturalia, and, 
he having declared that the consideration of the soul 
was part of the philosophy of nature,® the science of 
hlind was always treated along with Physics. The 
Professors of Natural Philosophy have, however, long 
abandoned the philosophy of mmd, and this bianch 
has been, as more appropiiate to their departments, 
taught both by the Professors of hloral Philosophy 
and by the Professors of Logic and Metaphysics, — for 
you are not to suppose that metaphysics and psycho- 
logy are, though vulgarly used as synonymous expres- 
sions, by any means the same. So much for the 
historical accidents which have aflected the subjects 
of the different chans. 

I now return to the distribution of philosophy, which 
I have given you, and, first, by exclusion, I shall tell 
you what does not concern us. In this class, we have 
nothing to do with Practical Philosophy, — that is, 

a Dv Amina, L 1 4‘vcriKov rh 9ib!- ko) 6pl(<cr9ai, ha! SnSri ha} Ttp! >^vxfr 
orjerat irfp! ^vxvft ^ vdcrrii fj toi- Itlas €ta.pr,aat -of> ipvcraoi, Tenj p-n 

avrris Cf Afitapli , y 1 tu — Eli 

Sc? ii’ toTi (pvathoh tJi icrri 
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Etliics, Politics, Economics. But, "witli tins exception, 
ilicve is no other branch of phi]oso2)hy which is not 
eitlicr specially allotted to our consideration, or which 
docs not fall naturally within our sphere. Of the 
former description, arc Logic, and Ontology or Meta- 
physics Proper. Of the latter, arc Psychology, or the 
Philosophy of Mind in its stricter signification, and 
^Esthetic. 

Tliesc subjects arc, however, collectively too exten- 
sive to be ovci taken in a single Course, and, at the 
same time, some of them arc too abstract to afford the 
proper materials for the instruction of those only com- 
mencing the study of pliilosophy. In fact, the depart- 
ment allotted to this chair comprehends the two ex- 
tremes of philosophy, — Logic, forming its appropriate 
introduction, — hlctaphysics, its necessary consumma- 
tion. I propose, therefore, in order faiily to exhaust 
the business of the chair, to divide its subjects be- 
tween two Couiscs, — the one on Phamomenology, Psy- 
chology, or hlcntal Philosophy m general ; the other 
on Nomology, Logic, or the laws of the Cognitivc/j 
Paculties in particular.® 


o From the following sentences, 
winch fippenr m the mantiscnpt lec- 
ture as superseded bj the pamgmph 
gi\en m the text, it is obvious that 
the Author had ongiimlly designed to 
discuss specificoll} , and mth greater 
detail, tho three grand departments 
of Philosophy indicated in the distri- 
bution proposed by him — 

“The plan which I propose to adopt 
in the Distribution of the Course, or 
rather Courses, is the following 
“ I shall commence mth Mental 
Philosophy, stnctly so called, with 
the science which is conversant with 
the Manifestations of Mind, — Phte- 


nomcnology, or Psychology. I shall 
then proceed to Logic, the science 
which considers the Lawsof Tliought; 
and finally, to Ontology, or Meta- 
ph) SICS Proper, the pinlosophy of Be- 
suits /Esthetic, or the thcoiy of tho 
Pleasurable, I should consider sub- 
seqncntl} to Logic, and previously to 
Ontology " — On the propnety of ac- 
cording to Psitliologj the first place 
in the order of the philosophical 
sciences, see Cousin, Ours dc TiTis- 
tonc dc Id Plnlosophic, Deuxitee 
Sene, tom ii p H-fS (ed, 2847); 
Gimzcz, A^ouicau Goura dc Fhiloso- 
pine, pp 10, l-i, 15.— Bd 
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LECTUHE Vlir. 

PSYCHOLOGY, ITS DEFINITION. EXPLICATION OF TERMS. 

I NOW pass to tEe First Division of my subject, which 
will occupy the present Com sc, and commence with 
a definition of Psychology, — The PHiExmMENOLOGY 
OF Mind. 

Pb ychology, or the Philo ^ophcYiiLth c Human hlm d. 
strictly so denommated, is the science con veisant about 
the yhcenomena.ov niochfications. or stcdc s of t]ie_d/? uih 
or ConscwKS-St/h L ect, oi'Sotih or Sjy^rit^ o^clf, or Jfr/o. 

In this definition, you will obseivc tliat I have pur- 
posely accumidated a varietj* of exjiressions, m older 
that I might have tlie cailiest opportunity of making 
3 ^ou accurately acquainted with their meaning ; for 
they are teims of vital importance and fiequent use 
in philosophy. — Before, theiefoie, pioceeding fuithei, 
I shall pause a moment m explana tion of thc_teims in 
Ydiich_±his_definition is ex pressed. Witliout iG=5tiict- 
ing myself to the following order, I shall consider the 
woid ^^ ichoJogy , the correlative tepuis and 

siih stanceTv^iio^cnon, mod i ficat ion c '/c, Jcc., _ and , 
at the same time, take occasion to explain another 
coiielative, the expiession object; and, finally, the 
Y’oids onmd , _sQuI , sjy sel£_iiud .ego 

Indeed, after considciing these terms, it may not be 
improper to take up, in one series, the philosophical 
VOL I I 
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expressions of iirincipal importance and most ordinary 
occiiirence, in order to render less frequent tlie neces- 
sity of interrupting tlie course of our procedure, to 
aObid the requisite verbal explanations. 

The term Psijchohfpj is of Greek compound, its 
elements — ^jivxn, signifying said or onind, and Xoyos, 
signifying di<^coin\se or doctrine. Psychology, there- 
fore, is tlie discourse or doctrine treating of the human 
mind. But, though composed of Gieek elements, it is, 
like the greater number of tlie compounds of Xoyo?, of 
modem combination It may be asked, — why use 
an exotic, a technical name ? '\^^ly not be contented 

Mitli the more popular terms, Philosoph}’' of j\rind 
or j\Ieutal Philosopliy, — Science of ]\Iind or Mental 
Science? — expressions by which this department of 
knowledge has been usually designated by those who, 
ill this counti}’-, have cultivated it with the most 
distinguished success. To this there are several an- 
swers. In the first place, philosophy itself, and all, 
or almost all, its branches, have, in our language, re- 
ceived Greek techmeal denominations ; — why not also 
the most important of all, the science of mind ? In the 
second place, the term psychology is now, and has long 
been, the ordinary expression for the doctrine of mind 
in the philosophical language of every other European 
nation. Nay, in pomt of fact, it is now naturabsed 
in English, g)S}jchologij and p^gchoiogicaJ having of 
late years come mto common use ; and their employ- 
ment is wai ranted by the authority of the best Eng- 
bsli writers. It was familiarly employed by one of 
our best writers, and most acute metaphysicians. 
Principal Campbell of Aberdeen;® and Dr Beattie, 
likewise, has entitled the first part of his Elements 
of Md'al Science, — ^that which treats of the mental 

a Philosophy of Rhdonc, xd\ i p 143, (1st ed ), p 123, (ed 1S16) Ep. 
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faculties, — ^Psychology. To say nothing of Coleridge, i I’fo 

the late Sir J anLes_Mackintosh was also^an. advocate 

for_itej^pJnyTnent, justly^ censured Dr Brown 
f or not using it,_in_place of his__very_ reprehensible 
expression, — J^ysiology cf_ M^nd^iXio, title of his uii- 
fin^hed text-book.® But these are reasons in them- 
selves of comparatively little moment they tend 
merely to show that, if otherwise expedient, the no- 
menclature IS permissible , and that it is expedient 
the followmg reasons will prove. For, in the third 
place, it is always of consequence for the sake of 
pr ecisi on to be able_to_use_Dnejword instead of_a 
plurality o f word s. — especially, where the frequent 
occurrence of a descriptive appellation might occasion 
tedium, distraction, and disgust ; and this must neces- 
sarily occur in the treatment of any science, if the 
science be able to possess no single name vicarious of 
'^'-^<^T/its definition. In this respect, therefoie, Psychology 
IS preferable to ^ilosophy of ]\[n\d But, m the 
fourth place, even if the employment of the descrip- 
tion for the name could, in this instance, be tolerated, 
when used substantively, what are we to do when we 
require, (which we do unceasingly), to use the deno- 
mination of the science adjectively For example, I 
have occasion to say a psychological fact, a psycholo- 
gical law, a psychological curiosity, &c. How can v e ^ 
express these by the desciiptive appellation'^ A psycho- 
logical fact may indeed be styled a fact cousideied 
^.relatively to the philosophy of the human mmd, — a * 
psychological law: may be called a law by which the 
mental phenomena are governed, — a psychological 
curiosity may be rendered — ^by what, I really do not 
know. But how miserably weak, awkward, tediou'^. 


a Di‘^<urlafion on Oic Prujro'^ of p-pi'iia BntMinicn, i p C'”'?, 
EtliXcal Thtlo'n-'j^hv, m the Lnc_\clo- cd ) — Ei' 
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affected, is tlie commutation wlien it can be made* 

no^o^j^ do tbe vivacity and original 

evajDorate, tbe meaning itself is not even adequately 
conveyed. But this defect is still more manifestly 
shown when we wish to place in contrast the matters 
, proper to this science, vuth the matters proper to 
others. Thus, for example, to say, — ^this is a psycho- 
logical, not a physiological, doctrine — ^tbis is a psycho- 
logical observation, not a logical inference. How is 
the contradistinction to be expressed by a periphrasis ^ 
It is impossible, — ^for the intensity of the contrast 
consists, first, in the two opposite terms being smgle 
words, and second, in their being both even technical 
and precise Greek, This necessity has, accordmgly, 
compelled the adoption of the terms psychology'- and 
psychological into the philosophical nomenclature of 
every nation, even where the same necessity did not 
vindicate the employment of a non-vemacular expres- 
sion. Thus m Germany, though the native language 
affords a facility of composition only inferior to the 
Greek, and though it possesses a word [Seelenlelire) 
exactly correspondent to xlnr^okoyla, yet because this 
substantive did not easily allow of an adjective 
flexion, the Greek terms, substantive and adjective, 
were both adopted, and have been long in as familiar 
use in the Empire, as the terms geography and geogra- 
phical, — ^physiology and physiological, are with us. 

The terms What I have now said may suffice to show that, to 
amiPhy-^ Supply a ncccssity, we must mtroduce these words 
allied to into our philosophical vocabulary. But the propnefy 
of this is still further shown by the inauspicious 
attempts that have been recently made on the name 
of the science. As I have mentioned before. Dr 
Brown, in the very title of the abridgment of his lec- 
tures on mental philosophy, has styled this philosophy. 
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''The Physiology of the Human Plindf and I liave irrT 

also seen two Englisli publications of modem date, 

one entitled the "Physics of the Soul,” the other “In- 
tellectual Physics ” Now the term nature, {(pvcri^, 
natura), though in common language of a more ex- 
tensive meaning, has, in general, by philosoiiheis, been 
apjDbed appropriately to denote the laws winch govern 
the appearances of the material univeise And the 
words Physiolog}7- and Physics have been specially 
limited to denote sciences conversant about these laws 
as regulating the phsenomena of organic and inorganic 
bodies. The empire of nature is the empire of a me- 
chanical necessity ; the necessity of nature, in philo- 
sophy, stands opposed to the libert}?- of intelligence. 

Those, accordingl}^ who do not allow that mind is 
matter, — who hold that there is in man a pimciiile 
of action superior to the deteimiuations of a physical 
necessity, a brute or blind fate, — must legaid the ap- 
plication of the terms Physiology and Physics to the 
doctrine of the mind as either singularl)’- mappiopiiate, 
or as significant of a false hypothesis in legaid to the 
character of the thinkmg principle. 

Mr Stewart objectsi® to the teim Sjnrit, as seem- 
ihg to imply an hj^iotheisis concerning the natuie and 
essence of the sentient or thinking principle, altoge- 
ther unconnected with our conclusions in regard to its 
pheenomena, and their geneiallaws, and, for the '^ame 
reason, he is disposed to object to the words Pneu- 
matology and Psychology, the foimer of vhicli was 
introduced by the schoolmen In rcgaid to Spirit 
and. Pneumatology, Mr Stewait’s ciiticism is jieifectly 
just. They are unnecessary, and, besides the etynio- 

a Intcllcdiinl PJnrsic^, an E^cay canerm ta tl ^ Xatitr, t f J : n 

conariiinrj the Xatiirc of Bcinq and 1S03 By Govcni'ir PcnMnll — I i' 
the Procfrcssion of Ej't'lriice Ivon- ^ Pnih-^ jdiimt E'~^j' '.I'tkVi \ L> 

(Ion, 1705 Intellectual Phy^ia^, an soil tli. 1, llir/j, Tol \ p 2'“ — Li> 
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logicvil mctaplior, t]ic\* are associated v. ith a certain 
theological limitation, which ppoiU them as expressions 
of plnlnsopliital generality.® But this is not the case 
with P.sijcliolofjij. J'or though, in its etymology, it is, 
like almost all metaidn'-ical terms, originally of phy- 
sical a]>plication, s{]]} this liad been lontr fortrorten 
even by tlie Greeks; and, if ^^e were to reject philo- 
sophical expression* on tins account, we should be 
letr without any teims for the mental pluenomena at 
all. The term soh^ (and what I say of the term soul 
is true of tlie term '-pirif). though in this coimtiy less 
emidoyed than the term miud, may be regarded as 
another synonym for the uuknov.n basis of the men- 
tal phcenomcna. Like nearly all the words signifi- 
cant of the mtenial world, there is here a metaphor 
borrowed from the ext*.-rn.d ; and this is tlie case not 
nicrelv in one, bur, as far as we can trace tlie aualoiry. 
in all languages. You are aware that the Greek 
term for soul, conies from I hreafhe or hhic , — 
as Tnev^ia m Greek, and spAnfus m Latin, from verbs 
of the same signification. In like manner, a7iiJ7ia and 
07(U7lvs are words which, thomrh in Latin thev have 
lost their primary signification, and are only known 
in their secondary or metaphorical, yet, in. their ori- 
ginal physical moaning, are preserved in. the Greek 
drego?, 'iciiid or air. The English sold, and the Ger- 
man Sede. come from a Gothic root saivala.^ which 
siernihes to storin. Ghosf the old English word for 

C c.. 


c [Tie tc.-ns Fr j*/ c-i P- ■', - 
~ni. 'y-rj, cr P. ' a'’-, are rot 
Tslerts. Tiie Ia*Cer Tcni v-as cstd 
f;-the Cc-rtrice cf sp.r.t a general, 
TTii::!! Tas snciiv:i-d into three 
Irinnhec, Cc it treated of the three 
orders of sp^ntnal snDstnnces, — Gcd, 
— Arcels, and Devils.— and ilnc- 
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manca, Psrcholocin- 

— See Tlieorh- cde, Pfor, p 
(lesihl 

B See Grirm, P-hevr rnP , 
toL iL p &?. In Anglo-Saxon, >Rr reJ’, 
S'’s>7l, Xr'rJ, Sv-I — 
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spmt in general, and so used in our Englisli veision of lvct 

the Scriptures, is the same as the German Gcist,°' and 

IS derived from Gas or Gescht, Avhicli signifies an\ 

In hke manner, the two words in Hebrew for soul 
or spirit, nejohesh and ruach, are derivatives of a loot 
which means to breathe; an d m Sanscrit the woid 
atmd (analogous to the Greek dr/ao?, vapour or air) 
signifies both mind and wind or air .^ Sapiientia, in 
Latin, origmally meant only the power of tasting , as 
sagacitas only the faculty of scenting In Fiench, pen- 
ser comes from the 2 ^endere, through pensare, to 
weigh, and the terms, attentio, intentw, {entendemeni), 
comprehensio, aioprelieiisio, p>cnetratio, understanding, 

&c., are just so many bodily actions tiansfeired to the 
expression of mental energies 

T here is, therefor e, on this ground, no reason to re- nj 
le ct such useful terms as p siicholociy and psijchoJogi-'j^mii^ 
cal ; term s, too, now in such geneial acceptation in 
the philos ophy of Europ.e. I may, however, add an 
historical notice of their introduction. iViistotle’s 
principal treatise on the philosophy of mind is en- 
titled Hept , bu^ ^e first author who gave a 

treatis e on the subject under th(^trtle Psijchologai, 

(which I have observed to you is a modem compound), 

IS Otto Casmann, who, in the year 15^, publislicd at 
Hanau his very curious work, " Psychol ogia Aidliro- 
ggologica sive AnimcE lliimancc Doctrina.” This was 
followed, m two years, by his “Anthi opologia; Pais 11 , 
hoc est, dc fahrica Ilumam Corpoi is ” This autlior 

a .Scotch, GhaiU, GaUhj a Filal Pritinplr, p 5-C ] 

13 [See H Schmid, J'crsucJi ancr 7 [Ojijthi'-poiiitFLe Lubnitr, At" i 
MilapJnj'fiL (kr ^niicrtn Kahir, A-j , In 111 cl> 1 fe5, irt, /V (/ 

note , Sdmdler’s Rfi/c/ioro^ic, pp 2'’9- Assaj/5 — ITirrl c, ^ol i U a} 1 , 

301, 320 ct trq Cf Thcojdi Gale, Brow 11 , Jltanan Uv.kr ‘n A t, p 
Phtlo'fojihia Gcitcrah^, pp 321, 322 3SS cl S'q ] 

Pritthard, Jkvtcic of the Dextrine of 
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liad the merit of first giving the name Anihropologia 
to the science of man in general, which he divided 
into two parts, — the first JPsj/chologia, the doctiine 
of the Hum an Mmd, the second, Somatologia, the 
doctrine of the Human ^dy ; and these, thuTmtro^ 
diiced and applied, still continue to be the usual ap~ 
pellations of these branches of knowledge in Germany. 
I would not say, however, that Casmann was the true 
author of the term psychology, for his master, the cele- 
brated Eudolphus Goclenius of Marburg, pubhshed, 
also in 1594, a work entitled ’^v^o^oyia, hoc est, de 
Hominis Perfectione, Anima,&c being a collection of 
dissertations on the subject; in 1596 another, entitled 
*‘De prcBcipuis Materiis PsycJiohgicis, ” and in 1597 
a thud, entitled Author es Yarn de PsycJiologia,” — so 
that I am inclm ed to attrilmtj.the.nriginjgfthe name 
to Goclenius “ Subs equently, the term becam e the rysu^ 
title of the science, and this chiefly through the autho- 
rity of '\Vplf,j[vhose two prmcipal works on the subject 
arip entitled PsycJiologia Empirical^ and Psycho- 
logia Ratignalis" Chailes Bonnet, in his ‘^Essai de 
PsycJiologie,”^ iamihansed the name in France; where, 
as well as in Italy, — indeed, in all the Continental 
countries, — ^it is now the common appellation. 

In the second place, I said that Psychology is con- 
‘ versa nt about the phcenomena of Jihe.thmking^sii^ecJ', 
&c., and I now proceed to expound the_import_oPthe. 
correlative termB yohcenomenon, suhjectj 

But the meaning of these terms will be best illus- 
trated by now stating and explaining the gieat axiom, 
that all human knowledge, consequently that aU human 
philosophy, is only of the relative or phaenomenal In 

a [Tlie term psychology is, however, See also Gale, Zogica, p 455 ] 
used by Joannes Thomas Freigins m S Published in 1/55 Ed 
the Catalogits locoriim Convnvtnvavm., y Compare XeuTs TTorks, (6th edi- 
prefived to his Ciccronianns, 1575, tion), pp 935, 965. Ed. 
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this proposition, the term relative is opposed to the 
t eim a bsolute, and, therefore, in sajiug that we'kiioiv 
only the relative, I viitually asscit that ve know 
1 nothing absolute, — ^nothing existing absolutely ; that 
I IS, in and for itself, and without relation to us and 
\our faculties I shall illustiate this by its application. 
Our knowl ed ge is either o f matter or _pf_min d. ^No w, 
what is matte r ^ AYhat do we know,o£jmattci j\Ia t ter, _ 
or body, is to uA-the name either of something known, 
or of,something unknown. (In so far as matter is a 
name for som ething knowu, it means that which ap- 
pears jto usumder the forms of extcnsion,^solidit}j'divi- 
sibility, fi^iie, motion^ roughness, ^smoothness, ^"colour, 
he^t^ cold, &c ; in short, it is a common name for a 
certain series, or aggregate, or complement, of appear- 
auces or phenomena manifested in coexistence 
; ' But as these pheeuomena appear only in conjunction, 
we are compelled by the constitution of our nature to 
think them conjoined m and by something , and as 
^theyjire-phsenomena, we cannot think them the phe- 
nomena of nothing, but must regard them as the pio- 
perties or qualities of something that is extended, solub 
figured, &c But this something, absolutely and in 
itself, — 2 e , considered apart from its phenomena, — 
IS to us as zero 'It is only m its qualities, only in its 
eflects, in its relative or phenomenal existence, that it 
IS cognisable or conceivable , and it is only by a law of 
thought, which compels us to think something, absolute 
and unknown, as the basis or condition of the iclatn e 
and known, that this something obtains a kind of in- 
compieheusible leality to us. Now, th at whidi niaiii- 
fests its qualities, — in other words, that in which ihe 
appearing causes mheie, that to which they belong, — 
IS called their suhjcct, or suhsiance, or suhf>(} aiinn To 
this subject of the phenomena of extension, solidity, 
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ko., Ilic Icrm maf/cr or iiiaferial svhstance h common])' 
given ; and, therefore, as contiadistinguishccl from these 
(jnalitie‘', it is tbo name of something unknown and 
ineonceivalilo. ''' 

The same is Inic in reg.iid to the term 7nincf. In 
so far as mind is tlic common name foi tlic states of 
knowing, willing, feeling, de‘^ning, &:c., of which I am 
con.sciiJiis it is only the name foi a ccitain scries of 
connected jjlnenoinena oi qualities, and, consequently, 
exprc‘'Scs only what is known. But in so far as it 
denotes that subject or suhstance in w'hicli the phre- 
iiomen.i of knowing, willing, &c, inhere, — something 
behind or under these plireiiomena, — it expiesse.s w’hat, 
in itself or in its absolute existence, is unknown. 

Thus, mind and matter, as known oi know'able, are 
only two ditlcient .seiics of phconomcna or qualities ; 
mind and matter, ns unknowm and unknowable, are the 
tw 0 substances in which these two dill ereiit senes of 
phenomena or qualities arc .'supposed to inhere. The 
existence of an unknown substance isonl)' an infeience 
w'e aie compelled to make, fiom the existence of known 
plianiomeua ; and the distinction of two substances is 
onl}' iiifeiied from the seeming incompatibility of the 
t\Yo senes of phrenomena to coinheie in one. 

Our w’hole knowledge of mind and matter is thus, 
as we have said, only lelativc ; of existence, absolutely 
and in itself, we know uotliiiig , and we may say of 
man wliat Viigil saj's of iEueas, contemplating in the 
piophetic sciilptuie of his shield the future glories of 
Home, — 

“ Eeniniquc ignarus, imagine gaiidet ” a 

This is, indeed, a truth, in the admission of which 
philosophers, in general, have been swgularly hai- 

a jEncid, vin. 730 — Ed 
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monious , and tlie praise that has been la^nshed on Dr i-rn- 

Eeid for this observation, is wholly unmerited. In 

fact, I am hardly aware of the philosopher who has not hnmmu 
proceeded on the supposition, and there are few who 
have not explicitly enounced the observation. It is WwTch' 
only since Eeid's death that certain speculatois have imin™"' 
arisen, who have obtained celebiity by their attempt 
to found philosophy on an immediate knowledge of 
the absolute or unconditioned. I shall quote to you 
a few examples of this general recognition, as tliey 
happen to occur to my recollection ; and, m order to 
manifest the better its universality, I purposely over- 
look the testimomes of a moie modern philosophy 

Aristotle, a mong many similar observations, remarks Tc'-timo 
in regaid to matter, that it is incog msab le m itself, “ .ikiotif 
while in regard to mind he says, that the intellect 
does not know itself diiectly, but only indirectly, m 
knowing other things , ” ^ and he defines the soul fiom 
it^hmnomena, “ tbe p rinciple by winch we live, and 
move, and perceive, and understand.”’^ St Augustiii, 
the mo st pliilosophical of the Christian fatheis, admii- 
ajilj- says of body, — “Materiam cognoscendo ignoraii, 
et_ignoiando coguosci;”^ and of mind, — “Mens se 
cognoscit cosnoscendo se vivere, .se memiinsse, se intel- 
liffere, se velle, cos^itare, scue, ludicare.” “jN^on in- 
curruut,”sa3^s Melanchthon,“ips£e substantice m oculo^, 
sed vestitce et ornatm accidentibus ; hoc est, non pos- 

ojl/ir/rt;)/; ,lib vii (vi)c 10 CAtj S Coiifc'^ , xii 5 “Dumsibi Inc 
u'CTTos Kaff avrr]i — Ed ] (licit liumaiia co;^lntio, coiictnr i irn 

P Mclnjilt , Ml (\i ) 7 Alrrh' Si (iintcnani) id i^nornmlo il1 

you 6 lour Kara /ifToATjvJ/ir rod lorjrov l^iorarc nosc< ndo ” — 1 D 
roTirhs yap •^lyt erat Ctyydi ccr Ka] i out ( From the sjmriuus tr> itno at- 
Cf Dc Aiuina, in 4 KaJ ainSt 5< trihiitcd to St Austin, ciitith-l r> 
ioriT6s ItTTiv S.a~rtp ra lOTjra — Ed Sj^iriltt (f At unn, c S2 , but f I> 

y Dc Aiunia, lib ii c, 2 'H ^vxh Trimtatr, lib ^ S 10, tom nil 
Toil^oir Hpiarai, OpcrriKy, aicrBririKu, S07, (cd. Benedict ) 

Slat oTjTihcf, hifr}ff€t — Ed 
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sumus, in liac \dta, acie ociiloruni perspicere ipsas sub- 
stautias : seel utcunqne, ex accidentibiis qnse in sensus 
exteriores incurrunt^ ratiocinamur, qnomodo inter se 
diffcrant substantite ” “ 

It is needless to multipl}' autbonties, but I cannot 
refrain from adduemg one other evidence of the gene- 
ral consent of philosophers to the relative character of 
our knowledge, as affording a grapliie specimen of the 
manner of its ingenious author. “ Substantije non a 
nobis cognoscuntur/' says the elder Scaliger, ‘'sed 
earum accidentia. Quis enim me doceat quid sit 
substantia, msi misens illis verbis, res siibsistensf 
Scientiam ergo nostrum constat esse umbram m sole. 
Et sicut vulpes, elusa a ciconia, lambendo vitreum vas 
pultem baud attingit : ita nos externa tantum acci- 
dentia percipiendo, formas mtemas non cognoscimus 
So far there is no difference of opinion among philoso- 
phers in general. We know mind and matter not in 
themselves, but in their accidents or pb?enomena.'^ 

Thus our knowledge is of relative existence only, 
seeing that existence in itself, or absolute existence, is 
no object of knowledge " But it does not follow that 
all relative existence_is j;elatiye,fo iig, that all that can- 
be known, even bj a limited intelligence, is_ actually 
cognisable by u^ _We must, therefore, more precisely 
limit our sphere of knowledge, by adding, that all we 
know is known only under the spjecial-conditiqns of 
our f aculties. This is a truth bkewise generally ac- 

a Erotemata DiaJcdiccs, Lb i , Pr 5 [Absolute in two senses 1°, As 
SuWanfia [This is the text in the opposed to partial , 2°, As opposed 
edition of Stngelins. It vanes con- to relative Better if I had said that 
siderablv in different editions — Ed ] onr knowledge not of absolute, and, 

B E& ‘Sulhhtate, Ex. ccevin § 21 therefore, only of the partial and rela- 

y For additional testimonies on this tive ] — Pencil Jotting on Elo.nL Lcof 
point, see the Author’s Discussions, of Lecture. 
p 614 .— Ed 
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knowledged. “ Map/' says Protagoras, the mcasuig lfct 

of the uni verse, ” (jravTcov -)(prjiid.TO}v fxerpou avOpw—o^), 

— a truth which Bacon has well expressed “ Omiics 
perceptiones tarn sensus quam mentis, sunt ex analogia 
hominis, non ex analogia universi * estque intellectus 
humanus instar speculi inaequalis ad radios lerum, qui 
suam naturam naturae leruin immiscet, eamque dis- 
torquet et mficit ” “ “ Omne quod cognoscitur,” says 

Boethius, “ non secundum sui vim, sed secundum cog- 
noscentium potius comprehenditur facultatem,”^ and 
this IS expressed almost in the same terms by the two 
ver}’’ opposite philosophers, Kant and Condillac , — “ In 
perception” (to quote onl}^ the foimer) ‘'evei3"thingis 
known accoidmg to the constitution of our faculty of 
sense. 

Now this principle, in which philosophers of tlic Tiiis].nn. 
most opposite opinions equally concur, divides itself i' 

■^1 1 T 1 ^ 1 111 

into two branches. In the mst p lace, it woukl be un- 
philo sophical to conclude that the piopcities of exist- 
ence ne c_essarily are, in number, only as the number of 
our faculties of apprehending them ; or, in the second, 
that the properties known, aie known in their native 
purity, and without addition or modification fiom oui 
oigans of sense, or our capacities of intelligence I 
shall illustiate these m then older. 

In regard to the fiist asseition, it is evident that i 
nothing exists for us, except in so lar as it is known iv j . 
to us, and that nothmg is known to us, except certain 'iw-' - 
properties or modes of existence, which aic iclative oi ‘ ni 

^ lur 

analogous to oui faculties Beyond the^c modes we o^o r 
know, and can assert, the reality of no existence. But i i ' ' ■ 

g on 

a Xorum Organum, lib i, njili y Kritit drr r<.inrn Vr-, \ nft, Xdt 
xli — En rtJe zur zviLitt-n Aufl-’"'’ Ours ] m 

S Dc Con’fol Pill! , lib v Pr 4 Pit-iicfio j) Ci>j < f KdJit, , J 
Quoted in Pi-i usnon-^, p 04^ — En Trausc .Eitb § S — En 
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if, on tlie one hand, 6re are not entitled to assert as 
actually existent except xrhat we know ; neither, on 
the other, are we ^ra^ranted in denying, as possibly 
existent, what we do not know.; The universe may be 
conceived a s a poly gon of_ a thousan d, or a hundred 
thousand, sides or facets, — and each of these sides or 
facets may be conceived as representing one special 
mode of existence. Xow of these thousand sides or 
modes aU may be equally essential, but three or four 
only may be turned towards us or be analogous to our 
organs. COne side or facet of the univ erse as holding- 

w ■» — 

a relation to the organ of sight, is the mode of lumin- 

, ^ ^ — - - - — — ___ 

ous or visible existen ce : another, as pr oportional to 
the organ. of .hearijog, is the mode _of sonorou s or a ud- 
ible existence ; and so on. 'Butjf ever y eye to j ggJT 
ey^ ear_to hear, were annihilated, the inodes of ex- 
istence to_ which these organs now.stand_in_xelation, — 
that which could be seen, Jhat which could. he-heard, 
— would stni remain : andjf the.inteiHgence3.ieduced 
to -the. three senses of touch,_smeII, and taste,jwere 
the n to a ssert thejrapp^biii.^ of anyjnodesmfLheing 
except those to which these three senses were analo- 
gous, the procedure would not be more unwarranted, 
than if we now ventured to deny the possible reality 
of other modes of material existence than those to the 
perception of which our five senses are accommodated.! 

I will illustrate this by an hypothetical parallel. Let ^ 
us suppose a block of marble .^ on which there are four 
different inscriptions, — in Greek, in Latin, in Persic, 
and in Hebrew, and that four travellers approach, each 
able to read only the inscription in his native tongue 
The Greek is delighted with the information the 

c Txus Uliistratioii is taken from — (Eutrcs P? s, 

I. Hemsteiiinis, Sof-ylc on 6s. la toL l p. 2S1, (ed. 1792 )— Ed 
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marble a ffords bim of the siege of T ror. TlieEoman lkt 

finds interesting matter regardm g the ex^ml sion of tlie 

kings The Persian deciphers an oracle of Zoroaster. 

And the dew is surprised by a commemoration of tbe 
Exodus. CSere, as each mscription exists or is signi- 
ficant onl y to him who possesses t he coriesp ondin g 
lang uage , so the several mode s of existence aie mani- 
fested only to those inte lligences who possess the cone- 
sponding or g ans And as each of the four leaders would 
be rash if he maintained that the maible could be sig- 
nificant only as significant to him, so should we be 
rash, were we to hold that the u niverse had no otlier 
phases of be ing, thamthe JPewjthat ,are turned towaids 
our facul ties, and which our five senseg enable us to 
perceive 

Voltaire {aliud agendo) has ingeniously expiesscd 
this truth 111 one of his philosophical romances “ ‘Tell tmi 
me,’ says Micromegas,an inhabitantof oncof tliejfinncts 
of the Dog-Star, to the secretaiy of the Academy of 
Sciences in the planet Saturn, at which he had recently 
arrived in a journey through the heavens, — ‘Tell me, 
how many senses have the men on your globe ’ ‘We 
have seventy-two senses,’ answered the academician, 

‘ and we are, every day, complaming of the .smallness 
of the number Our imagination goes far beyond our 
wants What are seventy-two senses' and liow jiitiful 
a boundaiy, even lor beings with such limited percep- 
tions, to be cooped up witliin oui iing and our fi%c 
moons. In spite of oiii cUiiosity, and m .spite of as 
many passions as can icsult fiom six dozen of '^eii'^e^, 
wo find oui iioiirs liang very heavd}’ on our hand=^, and 
can always find tunc enough for yawning ’ — ‘ I can 
very well believe it,’ saj's Micromegas, ‘foi, in our 
globe, we have very near one thousand sences ; and 
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yet, mtli all these, we feel continually a sort of listless 
inquietude and vague desire, which are for ever telling 
us that we are nothing, and that there are beings infi- 
nitely nearer perfection. I have travelled a good deal 
in the universe. I have seen many classes of mortals 
far beneath us, and many as much superior ; but I 
have never had the good fortune to meet with any, 
who had not always more desires than real necessities 
to occupy their life. And, pray, how long may you 
Satiumians live, with 3 mur few senses ? ' continued the 
Sirian. ^ Ah ! but a very short time indeed 1 ’ said the 
little man of Saturn, with a sigh. ‘ It is the same with 
us,’ said the traveller ; ‘ we are for ever complainmg of 
the shortness of life. It must be an universal law of 
nature.’ ‘ Alas I ’ said the Saturnian, ‘ we live only five 
hundred great revolutions of the sun, (which is pretty 
much about fifteen thousand yeais of our counting). 
You see well, that this is to die almost the moment 
one IS born. Our existence is a point, — our dm’ation 
an instant, — our globe an atom. Scarcely have we 
begun to pick up a little knowledge, when death 
rushes in upon us, before we can have acquired any- 
thing hke experience. As for me, I cannot venture 
even to think of any project, I feel myself but hke 
a drop of water in the ocean ; and, especially now, 
when I look to you and to myself, I really feel quite 
ashamed of the ridiculous appearance which I cut m 
the universe.’ 

If I did not know you to be a philosopher,’ re- 
plied Micromegas, ‘I should be afraid of distressmg 
you, when I tell you, that our life is seven hundred 
times longer than yours. But what is even thafc'^ 
and, when we come to the last moment, to have hved a 
single day, and to have lived a whole eternity, amount 
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to tlie same tliins; I have been in countries -wlierc 
they live a thousand times longer than vrith us ; and 
I have always found them murmunug, just as we do 
ourselves But you have seventy-two senses, and 
they must have told you something about your globe 
How many properties has matter vuth you " If you 
mean essential properties,’ said the Saturnian, ‘ with- 
out which our globe could not subsist, we count three 
hundred, — extension, impenetrabihty, mobility, grav- 
ity, divisibility, and so forth ’ — ‘ Tliat small number,’ 
replied the gigantic traveller, ‘ may be sufficient for 
the views which the Creator must have had with 
respect to your narrow habitation. Your globe is 
httle , its inhabitants are so too. You have few senses ; 
your matter has few quahties In all this. Providence 
has suited you most happily to each other.’ 

“ The academician was more and more astonished 
with everything which the traveller told him At 
length, after communicatmg to each otlier a little of 
what they knew, and a great deal of what they knew 
not, and reasoning as well and as ill as philosopheis 
usually do, they resolved to set out together on a little 
tour of the universe ” “ 

Before leaving this subject, it is peihaps proper to 
observe, that had we faculties equal in number to all 
the possible modes of existence, v hether of mind or 
matter, still would our Imowledge of mmd or matter 
be only relative If material existence could exhibit 
ten thousand phienomena, and if we posse'=sed ten 
thousand senses to ajipiehend these ten thou=^aiid 
phienomena of material existence, — of existence ab- 
solutely and in itself, we should be then as ignorant 
as we are at picsent 

o Micron tliaj> u — Ei' 
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But the consideration that our actual faculties of 
knowledge are probably wholly inadequate in number 
to the possible modes of being, is of comparatively less 
importance than the other consideration to which we 
now proceed, — that whatever we know is not known 
as it IS, but only as it seems to us to be ; for it is of 
less importance that our knowledge should be limited 
than that our knowledge should be pure. It is, there- 
fore, of the highest moment that we should be aware 
that what we know is not a simple relation appre- 
hended between the object known and the subject 
knowing, — ^liut that every knowledge is a sum made 
up of several elements, and that the great business of 
philosophy IS to analyse and discriminate these ele- 
ments, and to determine from whence these contribu- 
tions have been derived. I shall explain what I mean 
by an example. In the perception of an external 
object, the mind does not know it m immediate rela- 
tion to itself, but mediately in relation to the material 
organs of sense. If, therefore, we were to throw these 
organs out of consideration, and did not take into 
account what they contribute to, and how they modify, 
our knowledge of that object, it is evident, that our 
conclusion m regard to the nature of external percep- 
tion would be erroneous. Again, an object of percep- 
tion may not even stand in immediate relation to the 
organ of sense, but may make its impression on that 
oro’an through an intervening medium. Now, if this 
medium be thrown out of account, and if it be not 
considered that the real external object is the sum of 
all that externally contributes to affect the sense, we 
shall in like manner run into error. For example, 

I see a book, — I see that book through an external 
medium, (what that medium is, we do not now in- 
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quire), — and I see it tlirougli my organ of siglit, tlie 
eye. Now, as the full object presented to the mind, 
(observe that I say the mind), in perception, is an 
object compounded of the external object emitting 
or reflecting bght, i.e., modifying the external me- 
dium, — of this external medium, — and of the hvmg 
organ of sense, in their mutual relation, — let us sup- 
pose, in the example I have taken, that the full or 
adequate obj‘ect perceived is equal to twelve, and that 
this amount is made up of three seveial paits, — of 
four, contributed by the book, of four, contiibuted 
by all that intervenes between the book and the 
organ, and of four, contributed by the living organ 
itself. “ 

I use this illustration to show that the phsenomenon 
of the external object is not presented immediately to 
the mmd, but is known by it only as modified tlirougli 
certain mtcrmediate agencies , and to show, that sense 
itself may be a soui’ce of error, if Ave do not analyse 
and distmgmsh Avhat elements, in an act of perception, 
belong to the outwaid reality, what to the outAvard 
medium, and what to the action of sense itself. But 
this souice of error is not limited to our perceptions ; 
and we are liable to be deceived, not merely by not 
distinguishing in an act of knowledge what is coutii- 
buted by sense, but by not distinguishing AA’hat is con- 
tributed by the mmd itself. This is the most difficult 
and impoitant function of philosophj^ , and the gi eater 
number of its higher pioblems arise in the attempt to 
determine the shares to which the knoAAung subject, 
and the object kuoAAui, may pieteud in the total act 
of cognition. For according as AA*e attribute a huger 

a Tins illustration is borrowed in an Sec Ins or <?' la TV I'm’ i ^ ' — 

iniproi cd fonu from F Ucinstcrbuis (Eitvra rhxhi--'p' tqi i .'7l' — Fn 
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^vm ^ smaller proportion to each, we either run into the 

extremes of Idealism and Materialism, or maintain an 

equilibrium between the two But on this subject, 
it would be out of place to say anything further at 
present, 

luwint From what has been said, you wdl be able, I hope, 
nnukiiow- to Understand what is meant by the proposition, that 
relative all our knowledge is only relative. It is relative, 1°, 
Because existence is not cognisable, absolutely and m 
itself, but only in special modes ; 2°, Because these 
modes can be known only if they stand in a certain 
relation to our faculties , and, 3°, Because the modes, 
thus relative to our faculties, are presented to, and 
known by, the mind only under modifications deter- 
mined by these faculties themselves. This general 
docti'ine being premised, it will be proper now to take 
some special notice of the several terms significant of 
the relative nature of our knowledge And here, there 
T^ooppo- are two opposite series of expressions, — 1°, Those 
of terms as which denote the relative and the known; 2° Those 
human * which denote the absolute and the unknown. Of the 
knowledge words j)li(Bnovienon, mode, modi- 

fication, state, — words which are employed in the defi- 
nition of Psychology ; and to these maybe added the 
analogous terms, quality, property, attribute, acci- 
dent, Of the latter class, — that is, the absolute and 
the unknoum, — is the word subject, which we have to 
explam as an element of the definition, and its ana- 
logous expressions, substance and substratum These 
opposite classes cannot be explained apart; for, as 
each is correlative of the other, each can be compre- 
hended only m and through its correlative. 

The term The term subject {v-oa-Tucns, vTTOKeipmfov, subjec- 
suhject is -Qsed to denote the unknown basis which lies 
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under the various plicenomena or propeitics of wliicii 

we become aware, whether in our internal or external 

experience. In the more recent philosophy, especially 
in that of Germany, it has, however, been pnncipally 
employed to denote the basis of the various mental 
phenomena , but of this special signification we aic 
hereafter more particularly to speak “ The woid sub- 
stance {substantia) may be employed in two — but two 
kindred — meanings It may be used either to denote 
that which exists absolutely and of itself ; m this sense 
it may be viewed as derived from subsisiendo, and as 
meamng ens per se subsistcns; or it may be viewed as 
the basis of attiibutes, in which sense it may be re- 
garded as derived from substando, and as meaning id 
quod substat accidentihus, like the Greek vTroVracri.?, 
vTTOKeiix^pov. In either case, it will, however, signify 
the same thing, viewed in a ditferent aspect In the 
former meaning, it is considered in contrast to, and 
independent of, its attributes , in the latter, as con- 
joined with these, and as afifording them the condition 
of existence. In different relations a thing may be 
at once considered as a substance, and as an aitiibutc, 
quality, or mode. This paper is a substance in rela- 
tion to the attribute of white ; but it is itself a mode 
in relation to the substance, matter. Substance is thus 
a teim for the substiatum we are obliged to think to 
all that we variouslj’ denominate a mode, a slate, a 
quality, an attribute, a piropei'ty, an accident, a pha- 
nomenon, an apppcarance, ke, These, though e-\pres- 
sions geneiically the same, are, however, u'^cd with 
specific distinctions. The teims mode, slate, quality, 

a Fortbcbi'storrniid vanousmcin- p SOG See aPo 
mgs of the terms Snhjtc* mid 0^’jcc', Eh lei.fa lAur s v^^rr, § 1 — 

see tlio Author's note, Enas Jl'vr) c, Ed 
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(fth'ihutc, proj)r/iif, crcruh'uf, ttn* f‘iri}tloyf(l in roforfucc 
t(i n Rulthlitnof’, ns oxisliiifj; llio 1(‘ims phnuomcnon, 
appi'nrnucr, kc,, in rnffinncc lo it ns known, }iut 
(S'wli of fltc>^c o\‘j>icH‘ti(»nH lins nlsn ltd jn'cnliur signi- 
Hcnl ifj)). 

A inoilr is llio ninnin r of lln cxisifiK'f' of a iliiiidr. 

O 

'ralCf for cxainplt'. a ]»{«•(’(* of wax, 'I’lio v.'ax nia) 
ill' lonrid, oi vtjttuio, oi ofanyotlwi flafinilo figure; it 
nn^ aKo Iw solid oi lltiitl, ll-, exisfenec in any of 
llio-'O modes is not O'^senfial ; it may ehanire from one 
to theotlier uiliiout any sule>tantia] alteration. As the 
mode cannot e.\isi without a suh-tance, wc ran accord 
to it only a .‘'Crondniy or ]»rcearions existence m rela- 
tion to the snhstance, to wlm li we acf ord the privilege 
of cxi^'tmg hy it’^elkpcc.sc cxfi^tn'c: l>u( tliougli the sub- 
staneo be notastiii tod to any ]»artienlar mode of exist- 
ence, wc must not Puj)])occ that it can exist — or, at 
least, be concen ed by us to exist — in none. Ail modes 
aic, tbciofore, vaiinblc ,slntcs; and tbongli some mode 
IS necessary for the existence of a thing, any individual 
mode is accidental. 

Tlie word modificalion is propcily the biinging a 
tiling into a cci tain mode of existence, but it is very 
commonly employed for the mode of existence itself. 

State is a term ncaily synonpnous witli mode, but 
of a meaning more extensive, as not cxclusnely lim- 
ited to the mutable and contingent. 

Quality is, likewise, a xvord of a wider signification, 
for tliere are essential and accidental qualities.® The 
essential qualities of a tiling arc those aptitudes, those 
manners of existence and action, which it cannot lose 
ydthout ceasing to be For example, in man, tlie faciil- 

a The term quahltf should, in stnet- Lutes. See the Author’s note, BcuVs 
nos-', Lc confined to ncculentnl altn- JlorAj, p S3C,— Ed 
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ties of sense and inteiligence ; in body, the dimensions i rrr. 
of length, breadth, and thickness ; in God, the attri- — 
bates of eternit}^, omniscience, omnipotence, &c By 
accidental quabties, are meant those aptitudes and 
manners of existence and action, which substances 
have at one time and not at another ; or which tlicy 
have always, but may lose without ceasing to be. For 
example, of the transitory class aie the whiteness of a 
wall, the health which we enjoy, the fineness of the 
weather, &c. Of the permanent class arc the gravity 
of bodies, the periodical movement of the jilanets, ke. 

The term attribute is a word properly convertible Attni.uU' 
with quality, for every quality is an attribute, and 
every attribute is a quality ; but, in our language 
custom has introduced a certain distinction in their 
application. Attribute is considered ns a word of 
loftier significance, and is, therefore, conventionafiy 
limited to qualities of a higher application. TJius, 
for example, it would be felt as indecorous to speak 
of the qualities of God, and as iidiculous to talk of 
the attributes of matter. 

Property is correctl}’- a synonym for peculiar qua- rrojurij 
lity ,“ but it IS frequently used as coextensive with 
quality in general Accident, on the contiary, is an Acci.iuit 
abbieviated expression for accidental or contingent 
quality. 

Phwnomenon is the Gieek word for that which i-h'-nc - 
ap>p>ears, and may therefore be translated by appeal - 
ance. There is, hoAvever, a distinction to be noticed 
In the first place, the emplojment of the Greek teim 

a In the older nnd Anstolclian Logicians, the term ynj- rt<i 5 

sense of the tcmi See Tojnts, 1 5* corrcTth used to diuott. a inc - jrj 
"iSioi 5 ^oTU' nn Si^XoT fih rh -/ ijr quality, ivhctlicr ji-culnr or net — 
rJiai, /xi}ny S’ iTopxfi kcu aiTiKanrj-o- El> 
pftrai rov vpdy/^rot Bi the later 
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Vni* ‘-lii't .'ukI )»]iiU'-o]jliicnl 

:i])|»h<'njioij. hi (lii- m r’ond ]»l.i( <•, tlic Iai"!!-!! name is 

^^‘■ociatcd willi a rt'it.nn ‘-eeonil.ny or implied mcan- 
inir, whn h, in f-ome df'iriee, rnid* i-' it in.ipjtrojiiiato a=: 
apn‘(l~e and dffinit* »'pn-'inn. I’or the t'-nn "j/- 
^nunaitci' m n^-cd to d'-notc not <»nly that ^\lll^■)l re* 
\aaK it'-fir to oni oi. uvatinji, a-^ (M-lnit, Imt :d-o to 
^njiiify tlint \N]ii«]i only '-< • nw to h", in eontnr-t to 
that uindi irid} i^ 'I'ln le js thus not inerdy a cer- 
tain vamif n< in the \s<ud, liut it o\f'n in\ohes a 
kind of ( ontr.oln tion to tin '-tn^e in v.hieh it i- u-'d 
when employed f<jr jJia Jinhu nm, In (eim-cipicncc of 
ihi-, tin teim j»ha nmnenon ha^ 1 )Cm n natnruli-cd, in 
(nil kmipiaijo, as a ]>hilo' 0 ]>hi( al <-\il)-titutc for the 
tel III appearance. 
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LECTURE IX. 

EXPLICATION OF TERMS — RELATIVITY OF HUMAN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

After giving a definition of Psychology, or the Phi- lfc-j 

losophy of Mind, in which T endeavoured to comprise 

a variety of expressions, the explanation of which 
might smooth the way in our subsequent progress, I 
was engaged, durmg my last Lecture, in illustrating 
the prmciple, that aU our knowledge of mind and 
matter is merely relative. We know, and can know, 
nothing absolutely and m itself : all that we know 
IS existence in certain special forms or modes, and 
these, likewise, only in so far as they may be an- 
alogous to our faculties. We may suppose existence 
to have a thousand modes , — but these thousand 
modes are aU to us as zero, unless we possess facul- 
ties accommodated to them appiehension. But were 
the number of our faculties coextensive with the 
modes of bemg, — had we, for each of these thou- 
sand modes, a separate organ competent to make it 
known to us, — still would our v hole knowledge be, 
as it IS at present, only of the relative Of existence, 
absolutely and in itself, we should then be as ignor- 
ant as we aie now. We should still apprehend ex- 
istence only in ceitain special modes, — only m certain 
relations to our faculties of knowledge. 

These relative modes, whether belonging to the 
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world Yntliout or to the world within, are, under dif- 
feient points of view and different limitations, known 
under various names, as quohiies,j}roperl{cs, essences, 
accidents, plianonicna, onomfcsiations, ap'pearances, 
and so forth; whereas the unknown somethinof of 

O 

which tliey arc the modes, — the unknown ground, 
which affords them support, — is usually termed their 
suhsiance or subject Of the signification and differ- 
ences of these expressions, I stated only what was 
necessar}’ in order to afibrd a general notion of their 
philosophical application. Substance, {substantia), I 
noticed, is considered either in contrast to its acci- 
dents, as res sc subsist ens, or in connection with 
them, as id quod suhsiat accidentibus It, there- 
fore, comprehends both the Greek terms ouerta and 
vTroKelfieuov ; — overCa being equivalent to substantia 
m the meanmg of ens pci' se subsisiens , — va-oKetperov 
to it, as id quod substot accidentibus."' The term 
subject is used only for substance in its second mean- 
ing, and thus corresponds to vTroKeifieuou ; its literal 
signification is, as its etymology expresses, that which 
lies, or is placed, under the phenomena. So much for 
the terms substance and significant of unknown 

or absolute existence. 

I then said a few words on the differences of the 
various terms expressive of known or relative exist- 
ence, mode, modification, state, quahti/, attribute, pro- 

c *T-<fcrrecrir, here noted, by way of Ecclesia vero enm qnodam discrimine 
as of theological appli- hisTOcabnhsntitnr Xam Tocabnlnm 
cation [On this point see ilelanch- Esscntioc significat id quod rctcra dt, 
thon, Ero^ Dial (Stngelu) p 145 etiamsi est commnnicatnm. T-o- 
ct seq “ In phHosophia, geneialiter crarn antem sen Persona est snbsis- 
nomine Esscnlicc ntimnr ]>ro rc -per tens, tituiu, indindunin, inteUigens, 
sese considcraia, sive sit in prsedica- incommnnicabile, non sustentatnm in 
mento snhstantiz, sire sit accidens alio ” Compare the relative annota- 
At {rzSaTaffis significat ran siibsis- tion by Strigelins, and Hocker, Clans 
Untem, qnie opponitnr acadentihns. Phil Arist , p 301 — Ed ] 
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2:>erty, 'plmnomenon, appearance; but wbat I stated I 
do not tbmk it necessary to recapitulate. 

I at present avoid entering into tlie metaphysics of 
substance and phsenomenon. I shall only observe in 
general, that philosophers have fiequently fallen into 
one or other of three diffeient errors. Some have 
denied the reality of any unknown ground of the 
known phoenomena , and have maintained that mind 
and matter have no substantial existence, but aic 
merely the two complements of two senes of asso- 
ciated qualities. This doctrme, is, however, altogcthei 
futile It behes the veracity of our primary beliefs , 
it leaves unsatisfied the strongest necessities of our 
intellectual nature , it admits as a fact that the phai- 
nomena are connected, but allows no eause exiilana- 
tory of the fact of their connection. Otheis, again, 
have fallen into an opposite error. They have at- 
tempted to speculate concerning the nature of the 
unknown grounds of the phrenomena of mind and 
matter apart from the phasnomena, and have, accoid- 
ingly, transcended the legitimate spheie of philoso- 
phy. A third party have taken some one, or moie, of 
the phsenomena themselves as the basis or substratum 
of the others. Thus Descartes, at least as undei stood 
and followed by Malebranche and others of his dis- 
ciples, made thought or consciousness convertible 
with the substance of mmd,“ and Bishops Brovn 
and Law, with Dr "Watts, constituted solidity and 
extension into the substance of body. This thcoiy 
IS, however, liable to all the objections v Inch may 
be alleired against the fiist.^ 

O O 

a PriHopifT, parsi §5 S, '>1-53 On /5 Encvcloixrdia Britn-" n-a, cn 
tins i>oint see Stewart, iror)s,x6\ u pp C15, CIO, (7th <1 ) 

p 173, Note A , also the completed [Cf Deseartes, Tnnr-jn'y, pars : f 
edition of JkicTs JVorJ i, p PCI — Ed 53, pars n § 1 — Ed ] 
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I defined Psycliology, the science conversant about 
X\\e ijliOTioriLeno of the mhicJ, or consciovs-suhject, or 
Si'lf. or ego. The former parts of the definition have 
been explained; the terms nducl yConsdous-s^ihject, self, 
and ego, come nov* to be considered. These are ^ 
only expressions for the unknovm basis of the mental 
phienomena, vicvredj however, in different relations. 

Of these the word ruhirl is the first. In resard to 
the etymology* of this term,'^ it is obscure and doubt- 
ful : perhaps, indeed, none of the attempts to trace it 
to its origin are successful. It seems to hold an ana- 
ology with the Latin mens, and both are probably de- 
rived fiom the same common root. This root, which 
is lost in the European languages of Scytho-Indian 
origin, is probably preserved in the vSanscrit 'niena, to 
hioic or understand. The Greek vovs, iuicUigence, is, 
in like manner, derived from a verb of precisely the 
same meaning (voia). The word mind is of a more 
limited si cmifi cation than the term soul In the Greek 
philosophy, the term soul, comprehends, besides 
the sensirive and rational principle in man, the prin- 
ciple of organic life, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms : and, in Christian theology, it is likewise 
used, in contrast to TTveufia or spu'd, in a vaguer and 
more extensive sieniification. 

Since Descartes limited psychology to the domam 
of consciousness, the term mind has been rigidly em- ^ 
ployed for the self-knowing principle alone. Mind, 
therefore, is to be understood as the subject of the 
various internal pheenomena of which we are con- 
scious, or that subject of which, consciousness is the 
general phenomenon. Consciousness is, in fact, to the 
mind what extension is to matter or body. Though | 

a On etjEoIcgT of vird, kc, — see ScEeidler s Psy Tdrgi^, p S2o 
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botli are plicenomena, yet both are essential qualities; liyt 
for we can neither conceive mind without conscious- — 
ness, nor body without extension. Mind can be do- Mm.icin 
fined only a j)osteriori, — that is, only from its mam- onhVjn< 
festations. What it is in itself, that is, apait from its 
manifestations, — we, philosophically, know nothing, 
and, accoidingly, what we mean by mind is simjily 
tIi<U winch jperceivGS, thinlzs^ fads, loills, desires, &c 
Mind, with us, is thus nearly coextensive with the 
national and Animal souls of Aristotle , foi the faculty 
of voluntary motion, which is a function of tlie animal 
soul in the Peripatetic doctrme, ought not, as is gen- 
erally done, to be excluded from the phenomena of 
consciousness and mind. 

The definition of mind from its qualities is given 
by Aristotle, it forms the second definition in ins 
Treatise on the Soid,^ and after him, it is the one 
generally adopted by philosopheis, and, among otlieis, 
by Dr Peid ^ That Pcid, therefore, should have been 
praised for ha^ang thus defined the mind, shows only 
the Ignorance of his encomiasts. He has no peculiar 
merit in this respect at all. 

The next term to be considered is conscious snh- 
ject. And first, what is it to be conscious Witli- 
out anticqiatiug the discussion relative to conscious- 
ness, as the fundamental function of intelligence. 1 
may, at present, simply indicate to you what an act 
of consciousness denotes This act is of the most 

a Dc Anxvia, ll 2 'H toA, Koi rar Suidfirit a-l -oitu-i /n- 

toDto ^ /ittl aicrPai ouf0a ^al 5ia- »oor/iri 111 III) il D p 7*', 

i-ooi'niBa -TrpuTus Cf Thcinistms (Aid Fol ) — Ed 

El’ n XP^ \cyetv r't tx^aerrov Tovrai, ^ InUinclunl Poxf^r'x, E^'^ivi • 2, 
oTovrCrh yorirthhi', tI tJi ataOTjrti^h, TlVr/ >, p 220 “ B\ the iiiiii'l of a 
rpoTepof ^Tlt^^c-TfoI, rl Th I'ofu, ha\ linn, Tre niiih rstunl tint in Lri 
t[ rb axcrffdyecrOal TrpoTfpai yap ha) rra- wlii'Jl thinl s, roiut-liiU r5, *■, 

<f>((TTtpat Tpbs Vpas TUX Si’iaiitar fi’trir Mills " — Ed 
at ii(p-)(tat -potiTD^X" o/ifi' -j-ap a 
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elementary character ; it is the condition of all know- 
ledge ; I cannot, therefore, dehne it to you ; but, as 
you are all familiar with the thing, it is easy to enable 
you to connect the thing with the word. I know,- — 
I desire, — I feel. "What is it that is common to all 
these ? Knowing and desiring and feeling are not the 
same, and may be distinguished. But they all agree 
m one fundamental condition. Can I know, without 
hnowing that I know ? Can I desire, without hnoivmg 
that I desire Can I feel, without hnovjing that I 
feel ? This is impossible. Now this knowing that I 
know or desire or feel,- — ^this common condition or 
self-knowledge, is precisely what is denommated Con- 
sciousness. 

So much at present for the adjective conscious: 
now for the substantive, subject, — conscious-subject. 
Though consciousness be the condition of all mternal 
phenomena, still it is itself only a pheenomenon, and, 
therefore, supposes a subject in which it inheres; — 
that is, supposes something that is conscious, — some- 
thing that manifests itself as conscious. And, since 
consciousness comprises within its sphere the whole 
phsenomena of mmd, the expression conscious-subject \ 
IS a brief, but comprehensive, definition of mind itself ‘ 

I have already informed you of the general mean- 
ing of the word subject in its philosophical applica- 
tion, — viz, the unknown basis of phsenomenal orl 
manifested existence. It is thus, m its apphcation, 
common equally to the external and to the mternal 
worlds. But the philosophers of mind have, m a 
manner, usurped and appropriated this expression to 
themselves. Accordingly, in their hands, the phrases 

a Compare Discitssions, p 47, and Note H, p 929 et scq,.—!^ 

-the completed edition of SckTs TVorKs, 
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conscious or thinlwg subject, and subject simply, mean lfct 

precisely tlie same tiling; and custom has picvailed 

so far, that, in psychological discussions, the subject is 
a term now currently employed, throughout Euiope, 
for the mind or ilihiking -principle “ 

The question here occurs, what is the reason of U'^oofth. 
this employment ^ If mmd and subject are only con- jert Miidl- 
vertible terms, why multiply synonj’ms Why ex- 
change a precise and proximate expression for a vague 
and abstract generality ? The question is pertinent, 
and merits a reply ; for unless it can be shown that 
the word is necessarj’’, its introduction cannot pos'^ibly 
be vindicated. Now, the utility of this expression is 
founded on two circumstances. The fiist, that it 
affords an adjective ; the second, that the terms sub- 
ject and subjective have opposing relatives m the teims 
object and objective, so that the two paii-s of wouls 
together, enable us to designate the piimary and most 
impoitant analj’^sis and antithesis of philosophy, in a 
moie precise and emphatic mannei than can be done 
by any other technical expressions. This will lequiie 
some illustration 


Subject, we have seen, is a term for that in vhicli 
the phenomena revealed to our observation, inheie, 
— what the schoolmen have designated the mafci icf 

O 

in qua. Limited to the mental phenomena, subjed, 
therefore, denotes the mind itself; and subjective, tliat 
which belongs to, or pioceeds fiom, the thinking sub- 
ject Object, on the other hand, is a term for that about 
which the knowmg subject is conversant, — vkat the 
schoolmen have styled the moteiw ciica quain; while 
objective means that which belongs to, oi proceeds 
fiom, the object known, and not from the subject 


Ttnn*;Siili 
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a See the Author s note, Il.id's WorJ c, p EOC — F d 
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knowing ; and thus denotes wliat is real in opposition 
- to wkat is idealj — ^wkat exists in nature, in contrast to 
wliat exists merely in tke tkouglit of tke individual. 

Now the great problem of philosophy is to analyse 
the contents of our acts of knowledge, or cosfnitions. 
— to distinguish what elements are contributed by 
the knowmg subject, what elements by the object 
known. There must, therefore, be terms adequate to 
designate these correlative opposites, and to discrimi- 
nate the share which each has in the total act of cogni- 
tion. But, if we reject the terms subject and subjective, 
— object and objective, there are no others competent 
to the purpose. 

At this stage of your progress, Gentlemen, it is not 
easy to make you aware of the paramount necessity 
of such a distinction, and of such terms, — or to show 
you how, from the want of words expressive of this 
primary antithesis, the mental philosophy of this 
country has been checked m its development, and 
involved in the utmost perplexity and misconception. 
It is sufficient to remark at present, that to this defect 
in the language of his psychological analysis, is, in a 
great measure, to be attributed the confusion, not to 
say the errors, of Reid, in the very cardinal point of 
his philosophy, — a confusion so great that the whole 
tendency of his doctrine was misconceived by Brown, 
who, in adopting a modification of the hypothesis of 
a representative perception, seems not even to have 
suspected, that he, and Reid, and modern philosophers 
in creneral, were not in this at one-® The terms sub- ' 
jective and objective denote the primary distinction in 
consciousness of self and noi-self and this distinction 

a See on. tbis question the Author's Supplemental Disscrtahoiis to Sad’s 
J>isa{SS 2 ons, p 45 ct seq , and his TTorls, Xotes B and C —Ed. 
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involves tlie whole science of mind ; for this science 
IS nothing more than a determination of the subjective 
and objective, m themselves and in their mutual rela- 
tions The distinction is of paramount importance, and 
of infinite ajiphcation, not only in Philosophy proper, 
but in Grammar, Phetoric, Criticism, Ethics, Politics, 
Jm’isprudence, Theology. I will give you an example, 
— a jihilological exam^ile Suppose a lexicogi ajiher had 
to distinguish the two meanings of the word certainty. 
Certainty expresses either, the firm conviction which 
we have of the truth of a thing ; or the character of 
the proof on which its realit}’’ rests. The former is the 
subjective meaning , the latter the objective By what 
other terms can they be distinguished and described 
The distinction of subject and object, as marking 
out the fundamental and most thorough-going an- 
tithesis in philosophy, we owe, among many other 
impoitant benefits, to the schoolmen, and from the 
schoolmen the terms passed, both in their substan- 
tive and adjective forms, into the scientific language 
of modern philosopliem. Deprived of these terms, 
the Critieal Philosophy, indeed the whole philosopliy 
of Germany and France, would be a blank In this 
country, though familiarly employed in scieuti6c lan- 
guage, even subsequently to the time of Locke, the 
adjective forms seem at length to have diopt out 
of the Eufrlish tongue. That tliesc words waxed ob- 
solete, was, perhaps, caused by the ambiguity wliicli 
had gradually crept into the signification of the sub- 
stantives Object, besides its proper signification, 
came to be abusively applied to denote motiic, cud, 
final cause, (a meaning, by the way, not recognised 
b}’ Johnson) This innovation was probably bon owed 
fiom the French, m whose language the word had 
VOL I L 
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Mmil'uiy r'>i ruj)|< f], .'iflrr lli* '’oioiin 
of l)j»- ] j‘ I r, jihiiy. Sn]jjM ! iij ili. ■''fj' f iti 

}‘r>n<li, li III tint iu'i'ti jinjiilv lit ‘t uc'iui ill .1 fi()in 

♦ t ifn n m it < jijnp'i attf! jiml 

lillUfiii] In till filiyiiiil niiil>n'ii)! V of lli> f’orj. piiiiil- 
>1)0 tMiu iurnt ( utft Of) in ft j j>rol)ilil" tli.'t 

till' il ,'}>]. li« 'lioti of till ( nl'ji't of |>n • 

flirUjo/i), f(ti lijl if* op Of / j fi thj ‘ i’o*ifU'!f)ri 
iti u tfio tin* t'lm , tin ri'fori , \v<- tfunl: r-ti i *:•* 

}il sii'ittoii, luit no i n'tutriil, l iii* - 

Itoti t . . V |,i, I 4 |iy jio ot)]i r tu 111 ; finl if th* <h>i 

not .till nly » iijoy u pu « njtlivi* imlit i* i di !i> of 
tiu* 1 iio'ti I'o-, It < utnof III ill till. i tint, . 1 . -**r<i?ly 
Ui.ilonii il, .ir* Will intitlt‘1 to ‘'tu* out tinir 

inlnrth aiou \V* '>liill h ivo fti' ^uoiit oi < u-tou to 

i.iui to till • (ton, — unlit i . i fnirn nth woitln 

of \ out ittrUtnUl 

'Hn I tsl J) u.tlli'l tx}ir« '■'toll , tir* tin t* itn - //* aiul 

I /O, 'I'm • wt -it ill t iko tioo-tln r, n'' tiny uie ui>- 
-oiut‘*lv < oiivi itilili*. tin* I'-'-t ]>i. ji tutti\ n for a 

yioj.ir uinli mtauiiuio <if tin *-n liiiim, I ‘-liall ttaiis- 
I.ttc to toU ,l fioin tho Ahlhimjt'i of 

I’l.ito" Tin* iiiti rlotutois uic Socratc*’ ami Ala- 
lua<U 

“ iS"/*; {fold, now, with whom do you at pieijcnt 
(•onvt>i-c ^ K It nut with nm ■' — ^ 
iS'nf/. Ami 1 uho with }ou '^ — Ahth 
Socr. It 1 ^ Sof r/itcs then who ‘^jiedv'i ’ Akib. A=* 
•^ui cd ly. 

^Socr And Alcihiadcs who listens ^ — Alcih Yes 

c r 12*^ Till' p. nunicnc'^s Iwa * hltuniuil erv /’t'n'.- 

mr, of tho Onlo^ii' o qui-ilion- tl tc't , .1 1>) l>«’' ni, p >'2>. 

ntili' S, ttittcr, //o' o;* .tiio t ' Hrm-tis 0^! c r 

/'/>t^i -’j’tii/, ^ o\ u p 1C4 (I ni^UUi i >t f u , ii i‘ Is'l—ln 
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Soc?' Is it not witli janguage that Socrates speaks 
— Alcih What now of course. 

Soc7'. To converse, and to use language, aie not 
these then the same 1 — Alcib. The veiy same. 

Soc7\ But he who uses a thing, and tlie thing used, 
— are these not diflerent 'i — Alcih. What do you 
mean 1 

Socr A currier, — does he not use a cuttmer knife 
'and other mstruments — Alcih. Yes 

Socr. And the man who uses the cuttiufj knife, is 
he different from the instrument he uses — Alcih 
Most certainly. 

Socr In like manner, the lyrist, is he not diffeient 
from the lyre he plays on ^ — Alcih. Undoubtedly. 

Socr. This, then, was what I asked you just now, 
— does not he who uses a thing seem to you al- 
ways different from the thing used'^ — Alcih. Veiy’’ 
different. 

Socr But the cunier, does he cut with his instru- 
ments alone, or also with his hands'^ — Alcih. Also 
wuth his hands. 

Socr. He then uses his hands — Alcih Yes 

Socr And in his work he uses also his cj’es — 
Alcih Yes. 

/ 

Socr We aie agreed, then, that he who uses a 
thing, and the thing used, aic different — Alcih AVc 
aie 

Socr The currier and lyiist aie, thcieforc, different 
fiom the hands and the eyes, with whicli they voik 
— Alcih So it seems 

Socr. Yow, tlieu, does not a man use his v liole 
body — Alcih Unquestionably 

Socr But we are agieed that he who uses, and that 
which IS used, aic different — Alcih. Yes 
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I'l f'T Soc)\ A innn is, therefore, clificrciit from liis body ? 
— Alcih. So I tliink. 

Soc)\ AVhat then is ilic man ^ — A Icih. I cannot say. 

Socr, A^ou can at least .say tliat tlie man is that 
^vhlch uses the body’ — Ahih. Tine 

Socr. Now, doc.s anytliing use the liody but the 
mind’ — Alcih. Notliing. 

Socr. 'J'bc mind i.s, therefore, the man ’ — Alcih. The 
mind alone.” 

To tlic same cnecl, Aristotle as.scits lliat the mind 
contains tlic man, not the man tlic mind." “Thou 
ai t tlic soul,” says Microcles, “ but the body is thinc.”/^ 
So Ciceio — “ AIcns cuju.squc is est qmsquc, non ea 
figura quai digito dcmonstiaii iiotest;”'^ and Macio- 
bius — “ Nigo qui vidctur, non ipse veins homo est, sed 
verus illc est, a quo rcgitur quod vidctur.”^ 

No one has, however, moic beautifully expressed 
Arimtiinot tliis tiutli than Aibutlmot 

“ Wlml am I, lienee itroduceil, and for -nbat end ? 

■yVlicnto drew I being, to wli.it period tend ? 

Am I til’ alnndon’d oiidinn of blind cliancc, 

Dropp'd bj wild atoms in disortler’d dance 7 
Or, from an endless cliain of causes wTouglit, 

And of uiitliinkiiig substance, born witb thought? 

Am I but what I seem, mere llesh and blood, 

A bninching channel with a mazy flood 7 

The purjde 8trc.am tli.at through my ^csscls glides, 

Dull and unconscious flow s, like common tides, 

The pi}ies, through which the circling juices stray, 

Are not that thinking I, no more than they . 


a That the mind is (he man, is <r5^a a6v —Ed 
niaiiitained by Aristotle in several 7 Sommum Scipw)u<!, c. 8 —Ed 

places. Ct Bh Nic , ix S,x 7, but S llactohms, Li Som7ium Sctpioms, 

these do not contain the exact words lib u c 12 —Ed 
of the text —Ed < Kjww (JniKlf See Dodsley’a Col- 

P 7)1 Anrea Pythagoreorxm Car- kdion, vol u p 180 —Ed. 
miiirt, 26 20 yh *7 V -ri 
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Tins frame, compacted •mtli tran=cendcnt skill, 

Of moMng joints, obedient to my inll , 

Nurs’d from the fniitful glebe, like jonder tree. 

Waxes and wastes, — I call it mine, not me 
New matter still the mould’nng ma'^s sustains , 

The mansion chang’d, the tenant still remain^ , 

And, from the fleeting stream repaii’d bj- food, 

Distinct, as is the swimmer from the flood.” 


But let US come to a closer determination of the 
point ; let us appeal to our experience. “ I turn my 
attention on m}’- being, and find that I have organs, 
and that I have thoughts My bod}^ is the comple- 
ment of my oigaus ; am I then my body, or any pait 
of my body ^ This I cannot be. The matter of my 
body, in all its points, is in a peipetiial lliix, in a 
peipetual process of renewal I , — I do not pa'^s 
away, I am not lenewcd. None piobably of the 
molecules v’hich constituted my organs some yeais 
ago, form any pait of the material system wlncli I 
now call mine. It has been made up anew , but I 
am stdl what I was of old These organs may be 
mutilated, — one, two, or any numbei of them may be 
removed ; but not the less do I continue to be v hat 
1 was, one and entire. It is even not impossible to 
conceive me existing, depiived of cveiy oigan, — I, 
therefoie, who have these oigaus, oi this bod}', 7 .im 
neither an oigan nor a body, 

“ Neither am I identical with my thouglit-, foi tlu y 
aie manifold and various. I, on the contiary, am 
one and the same Each moment they change and 
succeed each other . this change and '^ucccs'^ion talo-s 
place in me, but I neithei change noi succeed m}=(lf 
in myself Each moment, I am aware or am con-ci- 
ous of the existence and change of my thought- tin- 
chanffc is sometimes deteimmed by me, sometimes bv 
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ception of our own. Why it has not been naturalised 
^rith us IS not unappaient. The French have two 
woids for the Ego or I — Jc and Moi. The foimer of 
these IS less appropriate as an abstiact term, being in 
sound ambiguous , but le moi admirably expi esses 
what the Germans denote, but less felicitously, by 
their Deis Ich. In Eughsh ilie I could not be tolci- 
ated , because, in sound, it would not be distinguislicd 
fiom the word sigmficant of the organ of sight We 
must, therefore, either renounce the term, or resoit to 
the Latin Ego ; and this is perhaps no disadvantage, 
for, as the woid is only employed m a stiictly philo- 
sophical relation, it is better that this should be dis- 
tmctly marked, by its being used in that relation 
alone The term Self is more allowable ; yet still 
the expressions Ego and Non-Ego are felt to be less 
awkward than those of Self oMd. Noi-Self. 

So much m explanation of the terms involved in 
the definition which I gave you of Psycholog)' 


un 
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LXriJCATION or TERMS. 

I NOW proceed, as I iwoposed, to the consideration of 
a few other woids of frcrpient occurrence in pliilo- 
‘'^ud Mliicli it is expedient to explain at once, 
befoic entering upon discussions in 'wliicli they will 
continually recur. I take them up without order, 
except in so f.ir as tlicy may be giouped together by 
their meaning ; and the first I shall consider arc, the 
tcims hyjyotliesis and theory. 

"Wlicn a iihrcnomcnon is presented to us which can 
be explained by no cause within the sphere of our 
experience, m'c feel dissatisfied and uneasy. A desire 
arises to escape from this unplcasing state ; and the 
consequence of this dcsiic is an eflbrt of the mind 
to recall the outstanding pheenomenon to unity, by 
assigning it, ad interim, to some cause or class, to 
which we imagine that it may possibly belong, until 
we shall be able to refer it, permanently, to that cause, 
or class, to which we shall have proved it actuall}’' to 
appertain. The judgment by which the pheenomenon 
is thus pro^dsorily referred, is called an hypothesis , — 
a supposition. 

Hypotheses have thus no other end than to satisfy 
the desire of the mind to reduce the objects of its 
knowledge to unity and system , and they do this in 
recalling them, ad interim, to some piinciple, through 
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which the mind is enabled to compreliend them. From 
this view of their nature it is manifest, how far the}' 
are permissible, and how far they are even useful and 
expedient, — throwing altogether out of account the 
possibility that what is at first assumed as h3"potheti- 
cal, may subsequently be proved true 

An hypothesis is allowable only under ceitain con- 
ditions Of these the first is, — that the plncnomcnon 
to be explained, should be ascertained actually to 
exist. It would, for example, be absuid to piopose 
an hypothesis to account for the possibility of appa- 
ritions, until it be proved that ghosts do actually 
appear. This precept, to establish your fact befoic 
you attempt to conjecture its cause, may, 2'>cihaps, 
seem to you too elementary to be worth the state- 
ment But a little longer experience will convince 
you of the contiary. That the enunciation of the 
rule IS not only not superfluous, but even highl}’- 
requisite as an admonition, is shown by gi cat and 
numerous examples of its ^^olatlou m the history of 
science; and, as Cullen has truly obseiwccl, theie aie 
moie false facts cui’ient m the woild than false hypo- 
theses to explain them. There is, in tiutli, notliing 
which men seem to admit so lightly as an asserted 
fact. Of this I might adduce to you a host of mem- 
orable examples I shall content myself^\ ith one '-mall 
but significant illustiation 

Chailes IT , soon after the incorporation of the Boj al 
Societj', which was established under his pationage, 
sent to leqiie'^t of that learned body an cx]ilanati('n 
of the following pha?nomenon AVlien a Ine fi-li i-^ 
till own into a basin of water, the basin, v.itcr, and 
fish do not weigh more than the ba^in and v at* r 
befoie the fish is thrown m ; whereas, v. hen a 'h.ad 
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fi.sli IS cmployerl, the y'ciglii of ilje 'wliole is exactly 
espial to tlic added weights of tlie basin, the water, 
and the fisli. j\Incli learned discussion ensued regard- 

O 

ing (Ins curious fact, and several elaborate papers, pro- 
pounding vanous by]iotl)Cscs in exjdanation, were read 
on tbo occa^'ion. At length a inember, vho v as better 
vciocd in Aristotle than his a^-sociates, recollected that 
(he philosopher had laid it down, as a general rule of 
j)hilo'5ophi‘'ing, to consider the an sit of a fact, before 
proceeding to investigate the cvrsit ; and he ventured 
to insinuate to his colleague'^, that though the autho- 
rity of the Stngiiitc was with them, — the disciples of 
Ijacon, — of small account, it might po'^'-ibly not be 
altogethci inexpedient to follow his advice on the 
present occasion ; seeing that it did not, in fact, seem 
at \aiiancc with common sense, and that none of the 
hypotheses proposed were admitted to be altogether 
satisfactoi}'. After much angr}' discussion, some mem- 
bers asserting the fact to be in itself notoiious, and 
othem declaiing that to doubt of its reality was an 
insult to his majesty, and tantamount to a construc- 
tive act of treason, the experiment was made, — when 
lo ! to the confusion of the wise men of Gotham, — the 
name by wdiich the Society w’as then popularly known, 
— it was found that the weight was identical, whethei 
a dead or a living fish were used. 

This is only a past and petty illustration. It w’ould 
be easy to adduce extensive hypotheses, very geneiallj 
accredited, even at the present hour, w*hich are, how- 
ever, nothing better than assumptions founded on, or 
explanatory of, phenomena which do not really exist 
in nature. 

The second condition of a permissible hypothesis is, 
— thatthe phmuomenon cannot be explained otherwise, 
than by an bypotbesis. It would, for example, have 
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been absurd, even before tlie discoveries of Franldiii, 
to account for the plioenomenon of lightning by the 
lij^TO thesis of supernatural agency. These two condi- 
tions, of the reality of the phaenomenon, and the neces- 
sity of an hypothesis for its explanation, being ful- 
filled, an h}’pothesis is allowable “ 

But the necessity of some h 3 'pothesis being eon- 
ceded, how are we to disciimmate between a good 
and a bad, a probable and an improbable, h)po- 
thesis The comparative excellence of an liyjiothesis 
requires, in the first place, that it involve nothing 
contradictory, either mternally or externally, — that is, 
either between the parts of which it is composed, or 
between these and any establislied tiuths. Tims, the 
Ptolemaic hypothesis of the heavenly revolutions be- 
came worthless, from the moment that it was contra- 
dicted by the ascci tamed phaeiiomeua of tlie planets 
Venus and Mcrcur}'’. Thus, the Weiiieiian hypothesis 
in geology is improbable, inasmuch as it is obliged to 
maintain that water was oiiginally able to hold in 
solution substances which it is now incapable of dis- 
solving The Huttouiau hypothesis, on the contiaiy, 
IS so far preferable, that it assumes no efiect to hai e 
been produced b}" any agent, which that agent is not 
known to be capable of producing In the second 
place, an hypothesis is probable in piopoition as the 
pha3Uomenon in question can be by it more com- 
pletely explained. Thus, the Copeinican hypothesis 
IS more probable than the Tychomc and semi-Tychoiiic, 
inasmuch as it enables us to explain a greatei number 
of phaeuomeua In the thud place, an hypothc-.is is 
probable, in propoition as it is independent of all 
subsidiary hypotheses In this lesjjcct, a^ain, the 

a [On the conditions of If gitiiinte Sturni, 7’/ '■■•Eh'' ''>,1).' rx'’r' 

In potliosis compare Jolm Clir^.oj'Lir ..-t G, tem i p i; j 
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LECT. Copemicau hjpotliesis is more probable than tlie 

Tycbonic. For, tliongb both save all tbe pbggnomeua, 

tbe Copernican does tbis by one principal assumption; 
whereas the Tychonic is obliged to call in the aid of 
several subordinate suppositions, to render the prin- 
cipal assumption available. So much for hypothesis. 

I have dwelt longer on hypothesis than perhaps 
was necessary; for you must recollect that these 
terms are, at present, considered only in order to 
enable you to understand their signification when 
casually employed. We shall probably, in a subse- 
quent part of the Course, have occasion to treat of 
them expressly, and with the requisite details. I 
shall, therefore, be more concise in ti'eatmg of the 
cognate expression, — theory. This word is emiiloyed 
by English writers, in a very loose and improper 
sense. It is with them usually convertible with hypo- 
thesis, and hypothesis is commonly used as another 
term for conjecture. Dr Reid, indeed, expressly docs 
this ; he identifies the two words, and explams them 
as philosophical conjectures, as you may see in his 
First Essay on the Intellectual Powers, (Chap. IJI)“ 
This is, however, wrong ; wrong, in relation to the 
onginal employment of the tenns by the ancient phi- 
losophers ; and wrong, in relation to their employment 
by the philosophers of the modern nations. 

Tiieorj', The terms theory and theoretical are propcily used 

Practice. opposition to the terms practice and practical; in 

this sense they were exclusively employed by tlie an- 
cients ; and in this sense they are almost exclusively 
employed by the Contmental philosophers. Prac- 
tice IS the exercise of an art, or the application of a 
science, in hfe, which apphcation is itself an ait, foi it 

a rUor/ s, p 235 , see also p 01. — Eo. 
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is not every one \rlio is able to aiipl}' all he knov s : i.ht 

tliere beiDg requu-ed, over and above Icnovdedge, a 

certain dexterit}’- and skill Theory, on the contrnrv, 
is mere knowledge or science. There is a distinction, 
but no opposition, between theoiy and practic.e , each 
to a certain extent supposes the other. On the one 
hand, theory is dependent on piactice, — practice niu^^t 
have preceded theory; for theoi}’- being only a gener- 
alisation of the piiuciples on which piactice proceeds, 
these must originally have been taken out of, or ab- 
stracted from, practice. On the other hand, this is 
true only to a certain extent ; for theie is no practice 
without a theory. The man of 2Macticc must liave 
always known something, however little, of wliat he 
did, of what he intended to do, and of tlie means b^’- 
which his intention was to be carried into cflcct lie 
was, therefore, not wholly ignorant of the 2irinci2>ks 
of his procedure ; he was a limited, he was, in some 
degree, an unconscious, theorist. As lie proceeded, 
however, in his piactice, and icfiected on his jieifoi-- 
mance, his theoiy acquired greater clearness and ex- 
tension, so that he became at last distinctly conscious 
of what he did, and could give, to himself and other- 5 , 
an account of his proceduie 

“ Per -sarios usus artem CTprneiitia ftcit, 

Exeniplo nionstrantc Mam ’’ a 

In this view, theoiy is, therefore, simply a know- 
ledge of the principles by which 2nactice accomjdishes 
its ends. 

The opposition of Theoretical and Practical jdnlo- , 7 ' - 
sojihy is somewhat different , for tliese do not ^tand k 
sim 2 dy related to each other as theoiy and prac" c 
Piactical philosoph)* involves likewise a tlicurr, — a 

c [ilanilins, i C2 ] 
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«lo \\( acipiiif the notion of pouci ’ atnl I d* h nd the 
follow! no I of fan l:e. only in jeo.nd to the 

iin-anino *unl conipn hensjon of the term “The 
inmd/' ‘■•u s r.of I.o, '• h-'ino c\ciy day informed. I>y tlic 
'Jcn-e-, of thealt' ration of tho>./} sniipln idn^ it oh'enc'i 
in llunu- w niiout. and t demo notice how one comc> to 
an end. and eea'^ns to lie, and another lje!:^dn=; to e\!-t 
wliich w’a-' not hefoie, lelleetino al=o on what pa-s'e=: 
within it«olf, and ol)Sfi\ino a constant clinnoe of its 
idea^, sometimes liy the im}»ic^si<\n of outward ohjects 
on the '^en'' 0 s, and .‘sometimes hy llie detcimination of 
Its ow*n choice, and concliidino funn what it lias so 
conMantly ob^^ei ved to have been, th.at the like changes 
w’ill, foi the flit me, be ni.ido on tlic .came things, by 
like agents, and by the like way*'; cou^deis, in one 
thing, the possibility of liaving any of it.s simple ideas 
cbnngecl, and, in another, tlic poccibihty of malang 
that cliangc : and so comes by tliat idea wliich vre call 
jiower, Tims wc say, fire has a power to melt gold. 

a Sce«.i(f, 1> 113 — Fi' 
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— that IS, to destroy the consistency of its insensible lfct 

parts, and consequently its liardness, and make it 

fluid, and gold has a power to be melted : that the 
sun has a power to blanch wax, and wax a power to 
be blanched by the sun, whereb}’’ the yellowness is de- 
stroyed, and whiteness made to exist in its room. In 
which, and the like cases, the power, we consider, is 
in reference to the change of perceivable ideas ; for we 
cannot obseive any alteration to be made in, or ope- 
ration upon, anything, but by the observable change 
of its sensible ideas ; nor conceive any alteration to 
be made, but by conceiving a change of some of its 
ideas. Power, thus considered, is twofold — viz , as able 
to make, or able to receive, any change • the one may 
be called active, and the other power ” “ 

I have heie only to call your attention to Ihe dis- vriivonn,! 
tmction of power into two kinds, active and — I’o'ur 

the former meaning id quod potest facer e, that wliicli 
can effect or can do, — the latter id quod p)Otcst fieri, 
that which can he effected or can he done In both 
cases the general notion of power is expressed by tlie 
verb qpotest or can Now, on this, Dr Eeid makes tlie 
following strictures ^ On this account by Locke,” he 
says, “ of the origin of our idea of power, I would beg 
leave to make two lemaiks, with the icspccl tliat is 
most justly due to so gieat a philosophei and so goofl 
a man ” We aie at present concerned only with tlie 
fiist of these lemaiks by Dr Eeid, whicli is as follows, 

— “AYhereas Locke distinguishes 2'>ower into acluc 
and 2'>assive, I conceive jiassive power is no power at 
all He means by it, the possibility of being changeil 
To call this power, seems to boa mi^ajqilication of the 

o rs<;riv. Book 11 cli 21, 5 1 — En p ."1'^ — To 

/3 ^Icltxrc Poirf-c, E'say i tb 3 , 
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Lpr T. word. I do not remember to ]iave met with tbe phrase 

'passive power in any other good author. Mr Locke 

seems to iiavc been unlucky in inventing it ; and it 
deserves not to be retained in our language. Perhaps 
ho was unwaiily led into it, as an opposite to active 
power. But I conceive we call certain powers active, 
to distinguish them from other powers that are called 
speculative. As all mankind distinguish action from 
speculation, it is very proiicr to distinguish the powers 
by which those different operations are perfoimed, 
into active and speculative. ]Mr Locke, indeed, ac- 
knowledges that active power is more properly called 
power : but I see no propriety at all in passive 
power ; it is a powerless power, and a contradiction 
m terms ” 

Tiiese observations of Dr Peid are, I am sorry to 
say, ciToneous from fiist to last. The latter j^art, m 
which he attempts to find a reason for Locke being 
unwarily betrayed into making this distmction, is 
— supposing the distinction untenable, and Locke its 
author, — wholly inadequate to account for his hallu- 
cination ; for, surely, the powers by which we specu- 
late are, in their operations, not more passive than 
those that have sometimes been styled active, but 
which are properly denominated practical. But m 
the censure itself on Locke, Reid is altogether mis- 
taken. In the first place, so far was Locke from 
being unlucky in inventing the distinction, it was 
invented some two thousand years before. In the 
second place, to call the possibility of being changed a 
power, is no misapplication of the word. In the third 
place, so far is the phrase passive power from not 
being employed by any good author, — ^there is hardly 
a metaphysician previous to Locke, by whom it was 
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not familiail}* used. In fact, tins was one of the most lf^t 

celebrated distinctions in philosophy. It was hist 

formally enounced by Aristotle,® and fiom him was 
universally adopted Active and passive jioy'ci aie 
inGicek styled Swa/xis TroLyniaj, and Swa/XL^ TraOyjrifoj ; 
in Latin, ^poteniia activa, and potentia imssiva,^ 

Power, therefoie, is a word which we may use both 
in an active, and in a passive, signilication , and, iii 
psychology, we may apply it both to the active facul- 
ties, and to the passive capacities, of mind 

This leads to the meaning of the terms/«c»?^y and 
capacity. Faculty (facultas) is derived from the ob- 
solete Latin facul , — the moie ancient foim of faciJis, 
from which again facihtas is formed. It is piopeily 
limited to active power, and, therefoie, is abu'^ively 
applied to the mere passive afiections of mind. 

Capoaciiy {capacitas), on the other hand, is moic 
properly limited to these. Its piimaiy signification, 
which IS literally room for, as well as its employment, 
favouis this , although it cannot be denied, tliat thcic 
arc examples of its usage in an active sense Leilniit/., 
as far as I know, was the fiist who limited its psycho- 
logical application to the passivities of mind In his 
famous Akna’caw.T Essaissur V Enicndeineiit TTuynain, 
a work written in refutation of Locke’s Essay on the 
same subject, he obseives — We may say tliat pov cr 
{puissance), m general, is the possibilitj' of chang-*. 

a See Metaph , iv (v ) 12, \iu power 1)\ tornumlioiis in -(5r Tin-, 

(l\ ) 1 — Ll> notrjriKii, that liliu li cm li\ \1 e, -oit; 

P This distinction !«, indeed, estnli- tJ>, tlint wliieli con he iniih , 
lished 111 the Greek Iniip^age itsilf mJc, that wlinh can iiioa- , 

That toiipne has, ainonj; its otliir that winch cm h' nio\id, rel 
marvellous perhctions, two pets of wpaKTOfiJr and rpix-ilv a crfr-iKci ai d 
potential adjcctn es, the one for n< Otr, ctffPijTiJi, icijtooi and lorrJi, c’.(> 
the other for posnrt jMDWcr Those SoprjrtKdt and e [< f 

for aotno pover arc denoted In ter- lyird Monl-oldoV .-} r, > ^ y 

miiiatioiis in tik6s, those for passu e t aol i }• S — ki> ] 
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XoY the change, or the act of this possibihty, being 
action in one subject and passion in another, there 
will be two powers {deux puissances), the one passive, 
the other active. The active may be called faculty, 
and perhaps the passive might be called capacity, or 
receptivity. It is true that the active power is some- 
times taken in a higlier sense, when, over and above 
the simple faculty, there is also a tendency, a nisus; 
and it is thus that I have used it in my dynamical 
considerations We might give to it in this meaning 
the special name oi force.” “ I may notice that Eeid 
seems to have attributed no other meaning to the term 
power than that of force. 

Power, then, is active and passive ; faculty is active 
power, — capacity is passive power/ 

The two terms next in order, are disposition, m 
Greek, Stddecrtc ; and habit, in Greek, I take these 
together as they are similar, yet not the same. Both 
are tendencies to action ; but they differ in this, that 
disposition propeily denotes a natural tendency, habit 
an acquired tendency. Aristotle distinguishes them 
by another difference. “ Habit is discriminated 
from disposition (Siddecrt?) in this, that the latter is 
easdy movable, the former of longer duration, and 
more difficult to be moved.’’ I may notice that habit 
is formed by the frequent repetition of the same action 
or passion, and that this repetition is called consue- 
tude, or custom The latter terms, which properly 


a Kouvcanx Essais, liT u. ch. 21. 
§ 2.— Ed 

a [Distinction of Faculty and Pow- 
er, — Faculty being given to self -ac- 
tive forces, Power to both active 
and passive . see Wolf, Psych. Emp , 
§ 29, Psych , § 81, Weiss, Un- 


(crsuchungcn ubcr das TFcscn nnd 
Wxrhen dcr mcnschhchcn Scclc, p 66, 
Jonffroy, Melanges, p 345 d ^ / 
Danbe, P^ssai cC Idiologie, p 136 , 
Fnes, AnihTopologie, L p 26, (ed, 
1S20 )] 

y Gatcg , c. 8 — Ed. 
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signify ilie cause, are not unfrequently abusively em- 
ployed for liabit, tberr efiect. 

I may likewise observe that tbe terms i^oivcr, 
faculty, capacity, are more appropriately applied to 
natural, than to acquired, capabilities, and aie thus 
inapplicable to mere habits I say mere habits, for 
where habit is superinduced upon a natural capability; 
both terms may be used. Thus we can sa)’’ both the 
faculty of abstraction, and the habit of abstraction, — 
the capacity of suffering and the habit of suffering , 
but still the meanings are not identical. 

^ The last series of cognate terms are act, operation, 
j energy They are all mutually conveitible, as all de- 
noting the present exertion or exercise of a power, a 
facultj’-, or a habit. I must here explain to you the 
famous distinction of actual and potential existence, 
for, by this distinction, act, opeiation, energy, aie con- 
tradisciimmated from power, faculty, capacity, dispo- 
sition, and habit. This distinction, when divested of 
certain suboidmate subtleties of no great consequence, 
is manifest and simple. Potential existence means 
merely that the thing may he at some time ; actual 
existence, that it now is.® Thus, the mathematician, 
when asleep or playing at caids, does not e.xeicise liis 
skill , his geometrical knowledge is all latent, but lie 
IS still a mathematician, — potentially. 

" Ut qinmvis tncet nennogcnc=, cantor lanicn ntqno 
Optimu': e't raodulalor , — ut Alfcnu'; Aafer, oinm 
Abjecto in^trumento arti';, claupariut labema, 

SiUor erat ” 0 

Hermogenes, sa3*s Horace, was a singer, even vhen 
silent; how — a singer, not in actu but in So 

o Tins distinction IS well illustra*- Inirp on -Jri'* d' At ii 1 — I’l' 
cd in tlio kvrued note of Tixiidekn- & Horaic, i 3, 1- ‘ — Ej 
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Alfenus was a cobbler, even when not at work ; that 
is, lie was a cobbler potential ; whereas, when busy in 
his booth, he was a cobbler actual. 

In like manner, ray sense of sight potentially exists, 
though my eyelids are closed ; but when I open them, 
it exists actually, ^ov/, powco", faculty, capacity, dis- 
ywsiiion , liahit, are all different expressions for potential 
or possible existence ; act, operation, energy, for actual 
or present existence. Thus the power of imagination 
expresses the un exerted eapabihty of imagining ; the 
act of imagination denotes that power elicited into 
immediate, — into piesent, existence. The different 
synonyms for potential existenee, are existence Iv 
Bvvdfxet, in 'poteniia, in posse, in power ; for actual 
existence, existence ev Gvepyeia, or iu evrekey^eia, in 
aciu, in esse, in act, in operation, in energy. The 
term energy is precisely the Greek term for act or 
operation ; but it has vulgarly obtained the meaning 
of forcible activity.® 

The word functio, in Latin, simply expresses per- 
formance or operation ; functio muneris is the exer- 
tion of an energy of some determinate kind'® But 
with us the word function has come to be employed 
in the sense of munus alone, and means not the exer- 
cise, but the specific character, of a power. Thus the 
function of a clergyman does not mean with us the 

n But there is another relation of nccomphshment. This affords the 
potentiality and actuality which I distinction taken hy Aristotle of first 
may notice, — Hermogenes, Alfenns, and second energy, — the first being 
before, and after, acqninng the habits the habit acquired, the second tlie 
of singer, and cobbler There is thus immediate exercise of that habit 
a double kind of potentiality and ac- [Cf Dc Amma, lib u c 1 — Ed ] 
tnahty,— for when Hermogenes has C [“Functio est actio qua facultas 
obtained the habit and power of sing- vim suam exent, sunmqne effectam 
lag, though not actuaUy exercismg, producit ” Tosca, Com Philosoph , 
he 13 a singer m actu, in relation to vol vu p 156 ] 
himself, before he had acquired the 
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performance of liis duties, but the pcculianty of those rrri 

duties themselves. The function of nutiition does 

not mean the opeiation of that animal poAvcr, but its 
discriminate character. 

So much by v*ay of preliminaiy explanation of tlie 
psychological teims in most gencial and frequent use. 
Others, likewise, I shall, in the sequel, have occasion to 
elucidate; but these may, I think, moic appiopi lately 
be dealt with as tlie}^ happen to occui. 
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LECTUPE XL 

OLTLI.VE OF DISTPJECTIO^- OF 3IEXTAL PHiE3-03IE>'A ; 

coysciovsyEss, — its special coxditioxs. 


I ^■ow proceed to tlie consideraEon of the important 
subject, — the Distribution of the Mental Phaenomena 
into their primary or most general classes. In regard 
to the distnbution of the mental phaenomena, I shall 
not at present attempt to give any history or criti- 
cism of the Tarious classifications Yrhich have been 
proposed by different philosophers These classifica- 
tions arc so numerous, and so contradictory, that, in 
the present stage of your knovrledge, snch a history 
YTould only fatigue the memory, rnthout informing 
the understanding ; for yon cannot be expected to 
be as yet able to comprehend, at least many of the 
reasons vrhich may be alleged for, or against, the dif- 
ferent distributions of the human faculties. I shall, 
therefore, at once proceed to state the classification 
of these, Trhich I hare adopted as the best. 

In taking a comprehensire surrey of the mental 
phenomena, these are ail seen to comprise one essen- 
tial element or to be possible only under one necessary 
condition- This element or condition is Conscious- 
ness, or the knowledge that I, — that the Ego exists, 
in some determinate state. In this knowledge they 
appear, or are realised as phenomena, and with this 
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Imowledge they likewise disappear, or liave no longer 

a phaenomenal existence, so that consciousness may 

be compared to an internal light, by means of whicli, 
and which alone, what passes in the mind is rendered 
visible. Consciousness is simple, — is not composed of 
. parts, either similar or dissimilar. It always resem- 
bles itself, differmg only in the degrees of its inten- 
sity; thus, there are not various lands of conscious- 
ness, although there are vaiious lands of mental 
modes, or states, of which we are conscious. What- 
ever division, therefore, of the mental phenomena 
may be adopted, all its members must be within con- 
sciousness , that IS, we must not attempt to divide 
consciousness itself, which must be viewed as compre- 
hensive of the whole phsenomena to be divided , far 
less should we reduce it, as a special phaenomenon, 
to a particular class. Let consciousness, thciefoie, 
remam one and indivisible, comprehending all the 
modifications, — all the phsenomena, of the thinking 
subject 

But takmg, again, a survey of the mental modi- Hirer 
fications, or phenomena, of which we are conscious, — e 

these are seen to divide themselves into thpee great j.inno 
classes In the first place, there aie the pliaenomena 
of Knowledge; in the second place, theie aie the 
2fi]ssuomena of Feeling, or tlie jihsenomena of PJeasiiie 
and Pam, and, in the third place, theie are the 
nomena of WiU and Desiie “ 

Let me illustiate this b}" an exam^de I see a jne- 
ture Kow, fiist of aU, I am conscious of percening 
a ceitain complement of colouis and figuies, — I le- 
cogmse vhat the object is Tins is tlie plircnome- 
nou of Cognition or Knowledije But t]ii'=; is not tlie 

O O 


f 


a Coinpire Slcirart f IVor) c, vol ii , imiit I'l. 1 t fr — 1 1' 
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pliosHoniGnoii of winch I may be here conscious 
may experience certain affections in the contempla- 
tion of this object. If the picture be a masterpiece, 
the gratification will be unalloyed; but if it be an 
unequal production, I shall be conscious, perhaps, of 
enjojunent, but of enjoyment aUoyed with dissatisfac- 
tion. ^J’liis is the phsenomenon of Feeling, — or of 
Pleasure and Pain. But these two phenomena do not 
yet exhaust all of Avhich I may be conscious on the 
occasion. I may desire to see the picture long, — ^to 
see it often, — to make it my own ; and, perhaps, I 
may will, resolve, or determine so to do. This is the 
complex plimnomenon of Will and Desire. 

The English language, unfortunately, does not afford 
us terms competent to express and discriminate, with 
even tolerable clearness and precision, these classes of 
plimnomena. In regard to the first, indeed, we have 
comparatively little reason to complain, — the synony- 
mous terms, hnoivledgc and cognition, suflGice to distm- 
giiish the phenomena of this class from those of the 
other two. In the second class, the defect of the lan- 
guage becomes more apparent. The word feeling is 
the only term under which we can possibly collect the 
pheenomena of pleasure and pain, and yet this word 
is ambiguous. For it is not only employed to denote 
what we are conscious of as agreeable or disagreeable 
in our mental states, but it is likewise used as a 
synonym for the sense of touch.® It is, however, 
pnncipaUy in relation to the thiid class that the defi- 
ciency IS manifested. In English, unfortunately, we 
have no term capable of adequately expressmg what is 

a [Brown nses feeling for con- snEceptible of a vanety of feelings, 
sciousiiess —Oral Intcrp \cg , Pht- every new feeling being a change of 
loso 2 )hy ofilic Human Mind, Lecture its state."— En 
XI, p 66, (ed 1830). “Themuidis 
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commou both to will and desire ; that i'?, tlie or 
conaiiis , — the tendency towaids the lealisation of their 
end By will is meant a fiee and dclibeiatc, by desire 
a blind and fatal, tendency to act/ Now, to cxpicss, 
I saj^ the tendency to overt action, — the quality in 
which desire and will are equall}* contained, — we pos- 
sess no English teim to which an exception of more or 
less cogency may not be taken "Weie we to say the 
pheenomena of tendency, the phrase v oiild be vague ; 
and the same is true of the phrenomena of doing. 
Again, the term phasnomena of a2yy>clency is ob]ec- 
tionable, because (to say nothing of the uufamiliaiity 
of the expiession) ai')2:)etency, though peihaps etymo- 
logically unexceptionable, has both in Latin and Eng- 
lish a meaning almost synonymous v ith dcsiie Like 
the Latin a2)2^clcntia, the Greek is equally ill- 

balanced, foi, though used by philosophcis to conqiic- 
hend both will and desire, it moie familiaily suggests 
the latter, and we need not, theicfoic, lie solicitous, 
with Mr Harris and Lord Monboddo, to naturalise m 
English the term oreciic ^ Again, the phiasc plicuno- 
mena of aciioity would be even worse , eveiy pos'^iblc 
objection can be made to the term active 2^ou'ers, by 
which the philosophers of this count ly have designated 
the orcctic facidties of the Aiislotelians For you will 
obseive, that all faculties aie equally active, audit is 
not the oveit peifoimaiice, but the tendency tovaids 
it, for which we aie m quest of an expiession Tlie 
German is the only language I am acquainted with, 
which is able to supply the teim of which jthilo-ophy 
is in want. The expiession Bcbtrehungs Vermugen, 

a Cf Ari';totle, 7?/.'/ , 1 10 Boi'c,? 0 Se.. I onl ^lojilv.. ] ].. h A - f 
cii, fifTa Ao")oi' ejaPof Lbcryoi c, bo"l li tluj' M! jr 

5 ci/ifffiy, vp")-!, ha} tnPifUch — Ll' — Lu 
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lAcr Yliicli is most nearly, though awkwardly and inade- 
quately, translated by striving fciGultics, — faculties of 
effort or endeavour, — is now generally employed, m 
tlie philosophy of Germany, as the genus compre- 
hending desire and will. Perhaps the phrase phse- 
nomena of exertion is, upon the whole, the best ex- 
pression to denote the manifestations, — and exertive 
faculties, the best expression to denote the faculties, 
— of will and desire. Exero, in Latin, means liter- 
ally to ynt forth, — and, with us, exertion and exertive 
are the only endurable words that I can find which 
approximate, though distantly, to the strength and 
precision of the German expression. I shall, how- 
ever, occasionally employ likewise the term appetency 
in the rigorous signification I have mentioned, — as 
a genus comprehending under it both desires and 
volitions."' 

Byxvhom This division of the phenomena of mind into the 
foiddi'^tn- three great classes of the Cognitive faculties, — the 
jiiuon first or capacities of Pleasure and Pain, — and the 

Exertive or Conatiye Powers, — I do not propose as 
original. It was first promulgated by Kant,*® and the 
felicity of the distribution was so apparent that it has 
now been long all but universally adopted in Germany 
by the philosophers of every school , and, what is cu- 
rious, the only philosophei of any eminence by whom 
it has been assailed, — ^indeed, the only philosopher of 

a ISIS The terra Conafivc (from acquire more aud more power over 
Conari) is employed by Cudwortb in them " The terms Conation and 
his Tnatisc on Free Will, published Conativc are those finally adopted 
some rears ago from his MSS m by the Author, as the most appro- 
the British Museum [A treatise on pnate expressions for the class of 
Free Will, by Ealph Cudwortb, D D , phranomena in question —Ed ] 
edited by John Allan, A (Lon- Fnti/j dcr Urthcilslraft, Emlei- 
don, 1S38), p 31 “ Notwitbstand- tung The same division is also 

ing which, the hegemonic of the soul adopted as the basis of his Anthro- 
may, by conatives and endearours, pologic —Ed 
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any reputation by whom it has been, in that country, 
rejected, — is not an opponent of the Kantian philoso- 
phy, but one of its most zealous champions." To the 
psychologists of this country it is apparently wholly 
unknown. They .stdl adhere to the old scholastic 
division into powers of the Understanding and powers 
of the Will, or, as it is otherwise expiessed, into In- 
tellectual and Active poweis ^ 

By its author the Kautian classification has received 
no illustration; and by other Geiman pliilosopheis, it 
has apparently been viewed as too manifest to require 
anjL Kor do I think it needs much ; though a few 
words in explanation may not be inexpedient. An 
objection to the airangeinent may, peihaps, be taken on 
the ground that the three classes are not co-ordinate 
It IS evident that everj’- mental phenomenon is cilher 
an act of knowledge, or only jiossiblc thiough an act 
of knowledge, for consciousness is a knowledge, — a 
phenomenon of cognition; and, on this piinciple, 
many philosophers, — as Descartes, Leibnitz, Spinoza, 
Wolf, Platner, and otheis, — have been led to regaid 
the knowing, or lepresentative faculty, as they called 
it, — the faculty of cognition, as the fundamental pov ci 
of mind, from which all othcis are deiivativc. To this 
the answer is easy These philosophers did not oli'crve 
that, although pleasuie and pain — altliough dc^neand 
volition, aie only as they are known to be, yel, in 
these modifications, a quality, a phenomenon of mind, 
absolutely new, has been sujieiaddcd, which was ne\ cr 

a This ])hilosoj>hor is Kni", ivho G'tull and F' hnlruv- A fill ' 
attsekai the Kiutnii Dni^'ian in ncedunt <if tins enirr<i.<r-i i“ 
h\'^ Grtindlanf cntT n<-ucn The ’rt' 1>\ Sir W H iiinhnii m i ’ i, ’’i* 
drrG'ftthh vnd d's co'jr i/r 'uf'n Gt IriMin > I-iturt XI.I , .1 

filJihumniKnf, Eoni^-hcrp, 1S20 p 421«''/ — Ih' 

Sec il«o his JIa '(wor'rr! ich dr ^ Cf II > f J p -t- ' 

I'l R'lsi i-’i'ir.'c art r>]l, 1111 * + — I i- 
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involved in, and could, therefore, never have been 
evolved out of, tlie mere faculty of knowledge. The 
laculty of knowledge is certamly the first in order, in- 
asmuch as it is the conditio sine qua non of the others; 
and we are able to conceive a being possessed of the 
power of recognising existence, and yet wholly void of 
all feeling of pain and pleasure, and of all powers of 
desire and volition. On the other hand, we are wholly 
imable to conceive a being possessed of feeling and de- 
sire, and, at the same time, without a knowledge of any 
object upon Avhich his affections may be employed, and 
without a consciousness of these affections themselves. 

We can further conceive a being possessed of know- 
ledge and fcelmg alone — a being endowed with a 
power of lecogmsing objects, of enjoying the exercise, 
and of giicviug at the lestraint, of his activity, and 
yet devoid of that faculty of voluntary agency — of that 
conation, which is possessed by mam To such a bemg 
would belong feelings of pain and pleasure, but neither 
desire nor will, properly so called. On the other hand, 
lioweimr, we cannot possibly conceive the existence of 
a voluntary activity mdependently of all feelmg ; for 
voluntary conation is a faculty which can only be 
determined to energy through a pain or pleasure, — 
through an estimate of the relative worth of objects. 

In distinguishing the cognitions, feehngs, and con- 
ations, it IS not, therefore, to be supposed that these 
phenomena are possible mdependently of each other. 
In our philosophical systems, they may stand separated 
from each other in books and chapters ; — in nature, 
they are ever interwoven. In every, the simplest, modi- 
fication of mind, knowledge, feeling, and desire or will, 
go to constitute the mental state ; and it is only by a 
scientific abstraction that we are able to analyse the 
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state into elements, vrliicli arc never really existent i.rrr 

M 

but in mutual combination. These elements are fouiul, — — 
indeed, m very various proportions in diffeicnt states, 

— sometimes one preponderates, sometimes anotlicr , 
but there is no state in which they aie not all co- 
existent “ 

Let the mental phenomena, therefore, be distributed 
under the three heads of phenomena of Cognition, or 
the faculties of Knowledge ; phenomena of Feeling, or 
the capacities of Pleasuie and Pam ; and phamomena 
of Desiring or Willing, or the jiowers of Conation 

The order of these is determined by their relative Oni.rof 
consecution. Feeling and appetency suppose know- 
ledge. The cognitive faculties, therefore, stand fii^;t. 

But as will, and desire, and aversion, suppose a know- 
ledge of the pleasurable and painful, the feelings vill 
stand second as intermediate between the other two 

Such IS the highest or most general classification of p. n . 
the mental phcenomena,oi of the plimnomcna of winch Lr* r.V)', * 
we are conscious. But as these jirimaiy cla'=:=cs aie, as ' ' 
we have shown, all included under one universal plire- 
nomeuon, — the phenomenon of consciousness, — it fol- 
lows that Consciousness must form the hist object of 
our consideiation. 

I shall not attempt to give you any pichminai v 
detail of the opinions of pliilosoplieis in ichttion to 
consciousness The only effect of tins would be to 
confu'^e you It is necessaiy, in the first place, to 

obtain collect and definite notions on the subject, 
and ha%un2: obtained these, it will be easv for von to 
understand m what respects the opinions that have 
been hazarded on the cardinal point of all pliilo-ojthy, 1 
are inadequate or erroneous I may notne that I^r - 

c lo’ovr, Tol u p 2 ‘ 7 — Ei' 
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i-H r jiuid ai)(l ^Ir Slew art liavc favoured us with no special 

or articulate account of consciousness. The former, 

indeed, inlcnded and jiroinised tliis. In the seventh 
cliajitcr of llic fii.st Kssay 0?t llio Inlellcclucil Powers, 
wliicli is entitled Division of the Poiuers of the Mind, 
liic concludin^^ paragrajdi is as follows : — 

" I shall not, theicforc, attempt a complete enumer- 
ation of the powers of the human understanding. I 
shall Old}' mention those winch I jiropose to e^plam, 
and they aic the following : 

“ 1st, TJie powers \vc have bj" means of our External 
Senses ; 2dly, iMemory ; 3dly, Conception ; 4thly, The 
powers of llesolving and Analysing complex objects, 
and compounding those that are more simple ; othly, 
Judging; Gthly, Reasoning; 7thly, Taste; Sthly, Moral 
Reiception ; and, last of all, Consciousness.”® 

The woik, however, contains no essay upon Con- 
sciousness ; but, in rcfeiencc to this deficiency, the 
author, in the last paiagraph of the book, states, — 
“ As to Consciousness, what I think necessary to be 
said upon it has been already said; Essay vi., chap, v.”^ 
— the chapter, to wit, entitled On the First Princiifles 
of Contingent Truths. To that chapter you may, how- 
ever, add what is spoken of consciousness in the first 
chapter of the first Essay, entitled. Explication of 
Words, § 7."^ Wo are, therefore, left to glean the 
o])iuion of both Reid and Stewart on the subject of 
consciousness, from incidental notices in theirwntmgs ; 
but these are fortunately suificient to supply us with 
the necessary information m regard to their opinions 
on this subject. 

Conscions- Nothing has contributed more to spread obscurity 
iTdcfi‘ne”(L^ over a very transparent matter, than the attempts of 


a TTorZ^, p 214 .— Ed. ^ p 508 —Ed. 7 25 p 222 Ed 
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pliilosopliers to define consciousness. Consciousness 
cannot be defined, — we may be ourselves fully awaie 
wbat consciousness is, but we cannot, without con- 
fusion, convey to others a definition of wliat we 
ourselves clearly apprehend. The reason is plain. 
Consciousness lies at the root of all knowledge. Con- 
sciousness IS itself the one hmhest source of all coni- 

O 

prehensibility and illustration, — how, then, can we 
find aught else by which consciousness may be illus- 
trated or comprehended 1 To accomplish this, it would 
be necessar)'- to have a second consciousness, through 
which we mio;ht be conscious of the mode m which 
the first consciousness was possible. !Mauy philoso- 
phers, — and among others Dr Brown, — have defined 
consciousness ^feeling.°‘ But how do they define a 
feeling They define, and must define it, as some- 
thing of which we are conscious , for a feeling of which 
we are not conscious, is no feeling at all. Hcic, there- 
fore, the}’' are guilty of a logical see-saw, or oiicle. 
They define consciousness by feeling, and feeling by 
consciousness, — that is, they explain the same by the 
same, and thus leave us in the end no wiser than we 
were m the beginning. Other philosophers say that 
consciousness is a knowledge, — and others, again, that 
it is a belief or conviction of a knowledge Heie, again, 
we have the same violation of logical law. Is tlicic 
any knowledge of which we arc not coii'^cious ^ Is 
there any belief of which we arc not conscious'^ Thcie 
is not, — there c.innot be ; tlieiefoie, consciousness is 
not contained under either kuov ledge or belief, but, on 
the contraiy, knowledge and belief are both contained 
under consciousness In short, the notion of con-ciou=- 
ness is so elementary, that it cannot possibly be re- 

a P!ijIos-’p\y o/th' Jfn -.a-! Mr d, Lcc‘are 21 , p C7 ^ j ISI"' —I.:* 
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T.ECT solved into otliers more simple. It cannot, therefore, 
be brought under any genus, — any more general con- 
ception ; and, consequently, it cannot be defined. 
S^minnis . consciousness cannot be logically defined, 

n?-' however, be philosophically analysed. This 

aijms, analysis is effected by observing and holdmg fast the 
phoenomena or facts of consciousness, comparmg these, 
and, from this comparison, evolving the universal con- 
ditions under which alone an act of consciousness is 
possible. 

It is only in following this method that we can 
attain to precise and accurate knowledge of the con- 
tents of consciousness ; and it need not afflict us if the 


result of our investigation be very different from the 
conclusions that have been previously held. 

What kind But, before proceeding to show you m detail what 

ofactthe . Ip. . ^ 1 

ANordcon- the act ot consciousness comprises, it may be proper, 
isempiojcd in the first place, to recall to you, in general, what 
and what ' kind of act the word is employed to denote. I know, 
It involves j j desire, &c. What is it that is necessarily 

involved in all these ? It requires only to be stated 
to be admitted, that when I know, I must know that 
I know, — when I feel, I must know that I feel, — when 
I desire, I must know that I desire. The knowledge, 
the feeling, the desire, are possible only under the 
condition of being known, and being known by me. 
For if I did not know that I knew, I would not 
know, — if I did not know that I felt, I would not 


— if I did not know that I desired, I would not 
desire. Now, this knowledge, which I, the subject, 
have of these modifications of my being, and through 


which knowledge alone these modifications are pos- 
sible, is what we call consciousness. The expressions 
I knovj that I hnow—I know that I feel,— I hnow 
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that I desire, — are thus translated by, I om con<icious 

that I hiov), — lam conscious that I feel, — I om con- 

scious that I desire Consciousness is tlms, on the one 
hand, the recognition by the mind or ego of it^ act^s 
and affections , — ^in other words, the self-affirmation, 
that certain modifications are known by me, and tliat 
these modifications arc mine. But, on ihc other band, 
consciousness is not to be viewed as anything diffeicnt 
from these modifications themselves, but is, in fact, tlic 
general condition of their existence, or of then exist- 
ence within the sphere of intelligence. Though tlic 
simplest act of mind, consciousness thus expresses a 
relation subsisting between two terms These teiins 
are, on the one hand, an I or Self, as the subject of a 
certain modification, — and, on the othei, some modifi- 
cation, state, quality, affection, or operation belonging 
to the subject. Consciousness, thus, in its simplicity, 
necessarily involves tliiec things, — 1°, A recognising or 
knowing subject , 2°, A recognised or knov n moditica- 
tion ; and, 3°, A lecoguition oi knowledge by the .sub- 
ject of the modification. 

From this it is apparent, that consciousness and 
knowledge each involve the other.® An act of know - I'noVi..! . 
ledge may be expiessed by the foimula, I Inoiv ; .m ti iiV-ii r 
act of consciousness by the foimula, I know that I 
know : but as it is impossible for ns to know w ithout 
at the same time knowing that we know' ; it is 
impossible to know' tliat we know* without oui actually 
know'ing The one mciely explicitly cxine^^^es what 
the other implicitly contains. Consciousness and Icnow- 
ledge aie thus not opposed as leally difieiciit ^Vhy, 
then, it may be asked, employ two tcims to c.\}»ic-'S 
notions, which, as they severally infer each othei, aie 

o See r>c tfi ll'ir/i (cojijiltUJ eJit’on), p 1C3 — I." 

VOL 1. N 
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LECT. really identical 2 To this the answer is easy. Realities 
— may be in themselves inseparable, while, as objects of 
^cknitfic our knowledge, it may be necessary to consider them 
apart. Notions, likewise, may severally imply each 
other, and be inseparable even in thought; yet, for 
the purposes of science, it may be requisite to dis- 
tinguish them by different terms, and to consider them 
in tlieir relations or correlations to each other. Take 
Tiiustmtcd a geometrical example, — a triangle. This is a whole 
metnen? composcd of Certain parts. Here the whole cannot 
exninp/e conccivcd as Separate from its parts, and the parts 
cannot be conceived as separate from their whole 
Yet it is scientifically necessary to have different 
names for each, and it is necessary now to consider 
the whole in relation to the parts, and now the parts 
in correlation to the whole. Again, the constituent 
parts of a triangle are sides and angles. Here the 
sides suppose the angles, the angles suppose the sides, 
and, in fact, the sides and angles are in themselves, 
— in reality, one and indivisible. But they are not 
the same to us , — to our knowledge. For though we 
cannot abstract, in thought, the sides from the angle, 
the angle from the sides, we may make one or other 
the principal object of attention. We may either con- 
sider the angles in relation to each other, and to the 
sides ; or the sides in relation to each other, and to 
the angles. And to express all this, it is necessary 
to distinguish, in thought and in expression, what, in 
nature, is one and indivisible. 

By the dis- As it is m geometry, so it is in the philosophy of 

co”mcioiiB- mind. We require different words, not only to ex- 
knowkdge press objects and relations different in themselves, hut 
to express the same objects and relations under the 
different points of view in which they are placed by 
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tlie miucl, when scientifically considering tliem. Tims, 
in tlie present instance, consciousness and knoprlcdgc 
are not distinguished by difi'erent words as different 
things, but only as the same thing considered in 
different aspects. The verbal distinction is taken for 
the sake of brevity and precision, and its convenience 
warrants its establishment. Knowledge is a relation, 
and every relation supposes two terms Thus, in the 
relation in question, there is, on the one hand, a sub- 
ject of knowledge, — that is, the knowing mind, — and 
on the other, there is an object of knowledge, — that 
is, the thing known; and the knowledge itself is 
the relation between these two terms. Kow, tliougli 
each term of a relation necessarily supposes the other, 
nevertheless one of these terms may be to us the 
more interesting, and we ma)^ consider that term as 
the principal, and view the other only a'^ subordinate 
and correlative Now, this is the case in tlic present 
instance. In an act of knowledge, my at lent ion may 
be principally attracted either to the object known, 
or to myself as the subject knowing , and, in the lattei 
case, although no new element be added to tlie act, 
the condition involved in it , — I hiow ihai T know , — 
becomes the primary and piominent matter of con- 
sideration. And when, as in the philosophy of mind, 
the act of knowledge comes to be specially con^idcicd 
in relation to the knowing subject, it is, at last, m 
the progiess of the science, found convenient, if not 
absolutely necessaiy, to posses=: a scientific vord in 
which this point of view should be pennanently and 
distinctively embodied But, as the want of a t‘o h- 
nical and appropriate oxpie«^ion could be cxjicncnctd 
only after psychological abstraction had aoquir^d .> 
ceitain stability and impoitancc, it is evident in. it 
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the appropriation of sncli an expression could not, in 
any language, be of very early date.' And tins is 
shown by the history of the synonymous terms for 
consciousness in the different languages, “ — a history 
which, though curious, you will find noticed in no 
publication whatever. The employment of the word 
Gonscientia, of which our term consciousness is a 
translation, is, in its psychological signification, not 
older than the philosophy of Descartes. Previously 
to him this word was used almost exclusively in the 
ethical sense expressed by our term consaience, and 
111 the striking and apparently appropriate dictum of 
St Augustin, — “ certissima scientia et clamante con- 
scientia,^’*^ — ^which you may find so frequently paraded 
by the Continental philosophers, when illustrating the 
certainty of consciousness ; in that quotation, the term 
IS, by its author, applied only in its moral or reh- 
gious signification. Besides the moral apphcation, 
the words conscire and conscientia were frequently 
employed to denote participation m a common know- 
ledge. Thus the members of a conspiracy were said 
conscire, — and conscius is even used for conspirator ; 
and, metaphorically, this community of knowledge is 
attributed to manimate objects, — as, waihng to the 
rocks, a lover says of himself, — 

“ Et conscia saxa fatigo ” y 

I would not, however, be supposed to deny that 
these words were sometimes used, in ancient Latmity, 
in the modern sense of consciousness, or being con- 
scious. An unexceptionable example is afforded by 

o See tlie completed edition of y Buchanan, Silvae, ui 17 Com- 
Eerd’s Works, Note I, p 942-946 — pare Yirgii, ^netd, ix. 429 ‘‘ Cmlum 

hoc et conscia aidera tester. — *!>• 

S De Tr%mtats, xiu. 1 —Ed 
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Qnintiliau in liis Imtiiitdones, lib. xii. cap xi. ; “ and 
more than one similar instance maybe diawn fiom 
Tertullian/ and other of the Latin fatheis. 

Until Descaites, theiefore, the Latin teims couscirc 
and conscienlia were very rarely usurped in their 
present psychological meaning, — a meaning vhich, it 
IS needless to add, was not expressed by any teim m 
the vulgar languages : for, besides Tertullian, T am 
aware of only one or two obscure instances in which, 
as translations of the Greek terms crvvaicrOavoimL and 
crvvaLcrBfjcn^ of which we are about to speak, the 
terms conscio and conscieniia were, as the nearest 
equivalents, contorted from their established significa- 
tion to the sense in which they were afterwards em- 
ployed by Descartes. Thus, m the pliilosopliy of tlie 
West, we may safely affirm tliat, prior to Descaites, 
there was no ps3’'chological term in recognised use for 
what, since his time, is expiessed in plnlosophical 
Latinity by conscientia, in French by conscience, in 
English by consciousness, m Italian by conscicnza, 
and in German by Bewusstseyn. It will be observed 
that in Latin, Fiench, and Italian (and I might add 
the Spanish and other Eomanic languages), the teims 
are analogous , the moral and ps^'chological meaning 
being denoted by the same word. 

In Greek there was no term for consciou'^ncss until 

o “Conscius sum mihi, quantum /3 [Dc TrCunonio ^{/nr o 5 
jmdiocntnto valui, quTquo nnlca “ Sitl qm rju^modi cnij>tioiu s amin ' 
Ecanm, qu.cque opens liujustc gra- non piutasit doctnn uii *‘-■-0 lutiir' 
in potuinm inquirerc, cniulnk me ot oongtiiitn ft mg' iiite coii'Mftitie 
atque smiplicitcr m uotitiam connii, tacitn connm‘-<--i.” L iari>f Cl n •}, 
El qui forte cogiiosccrc soluis>;iut, c. 3 "Si-J fatis rrat illi, irqu's 
protulisse " This sense, hoivtitr, con’-ncntia sua," Cf Augu^Mi, 1 
IS not unusual Cf CKtro, TnMta'', x c “ “It qua n’l 

QiicrC , n 4 “Mihi ^um conseiu', lHneco’is'’m jnii' j'"'”' tui '/-o 
iiuuquatu me mmis cupidum fuus'' corpus 
a itre ” — Lp. 
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the decline of philosophy, and in the later ages of the 
• language. Plato and Aiistotle, to say nothing of other 
])hiiuso})her.s, had no special term to express the kno^v- 
ledgc which the mind afibrds of the operations of its 
laeultic'^, though tins, of course, was necessarily a fre- 
Cjucnt matter of their consideration. Intellect was 
supposed by them to bo cognisant of its own opera- 
tions ; it WMS only doubted whether by a direct or by 
a reflex act In regard to sense, the matter was more 
peiploxed, and, on this point, both philosophers seem 
to vacillate in their opinions. In his TJica;teius,°’ Plato 
accords to sense the power of perceiving that it per- 
ceives; whcieas.in his Charmkles fthh power he denies 
to sense, and altiibutes to intelligence, {vov<;.) In hke 
manner, an apparently different doctrme may be found 
in diffcient w'oiks of ^Vristotle. In his Treatise on the 
Soul he thus cogently argues . — “ When we perceive 
that we sec, hear, «S:c , it is necessary that by sight itself 
we peieeivc that we see, or b}' another sense. If by 
another sense, then this also must be a sense of sight, 
conversant equally about the object of sight, colour. 
Consequently there must either be two senses of the 
same obiect, or every sense must be percipient of itself. 
Moreover, if the sense percipient of sight be different 
from siarht itself, it follows either that there is a regress 

O ^ w ^ 

to infinity, or we must admit at last some sense percip- 
ient of itself; but if so, it is more reasonable to admit 
this in the original sense at once.’’*^ Here a conscious- 


c “AcceJit testinioninm Platoms alceire-cu This passage, iowever, 
IQ Tbe^teto, ubi ait sensum sentire 13 not exaedv in point. — En. 
quod sentit et quod non sendt, ' — jSP. 167 t‘fo. Cf Couimbricensss, 

Conimbneenses, Ii Jns' D-. Aufm,, I V, Plato, however, merelv denies 
ill. 2 The passage referred to is pro- that there can be a sense which per- 
bablv 77,(txi , p 192 ’A5irc-or . cenres the act of sensation without 
t cx.~edre~a! yt, c-fpir & - c-of art-a: perceiving its object — Ed. 

o’-:9n»s‘ '^=2 6 c-cfAc-ci, Srri y DcA} una, lu. 2 . — ^Ed 
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ness is a^^paiently attributed to each several scn‘=e Tliis, 1 1 n 

however, is expressl}’- denied in his woilc On Sleep 

and Waldng,°' to say nothing of his Problems, vliich, 

I am inclined, however, to thmk, arc not genuine. It 
is theie stated that sight does not see that it secs 
neither can sight or taste judge that sweet is a quality 
different from white , but that this is the function of 
some common facultjq in Avhich they both conveige. 

The apparent rejnignance ma3% hov ever, easiJ}’' be i e- 
conciled. But — what concerns us at piescnt, in all 
these discussions by the two philosophers — theic is no 
single term employed to denote that special aspect of 
the phsenomenon of knowledge, which is thus by them 
made matter of consideration. It is only under the 
later Platonists and Aristotelians that peculiar tenn.s 

^ . jii s Hill')'’. 

tantamount to our consciousness, weie adopted into 
the language of philosophy. In the text of Diogenes toiiitt'. nit I 
Laertius, mdeed, (vii. 85), I find crvvdZrjcn^; manifestly tiinn 
employed in the sense of conscionsness. This, how- 
ever, is a coirupt reading, and the authoiity of the 
best manuscripts and of the best ciilics shows that 
(xvvBecns is the true lection ^ The Gieek Platonists 
and Aristotelians, m general, did not allow that the 
recognition that we know, that we feel, that ve 
desire, &c., was the act of any special fa culti’, but 
the general attiibute of intellect, and the power of 
reflecting, of turning back upon itself, was justly 
viCAved as the distmctive quality of intelligence. It 

o Dc Somno, c 2, § 4 The pis- siom, p 51 — fu 
sige in the Prulhin'i, Mliah nni jur- /5 The cumi tK'ii entfit !■- i i-'le 
Imps imo the Biine meaning, though bj Htnagt on tl t autli'iM. , <•{ ''-i ’a , 
it admits of a ditfercnt luterprcti- r Ku-'.r, on the ej'!.< r 1 a: i, 

lion, IS sett XI §33 \apta0(7cra 8i propo,'<, on tl i’ initl orit} < I -►r- 
ofcrPjjcrit Sioioiar haPdrrp cta’cPrroy tins to r,id (ft tCl'-if Iv' crulc.i 
riioy IxfL, uratp tfgtjToi rh, Nofi in ''iiiJa'; — En 

eal loff oKOKi See further, />('-( s 
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was, Iiowever, necessary to possess some single term 
expressive of tins inteUectnal retortion, — of tMs iiri- 
crrpoj)^ irpos eavTov, and tlie term <xwaicr6r)cns was 
adopted. This I find employed particularly by Proclus, 
Plotmus, and Simplicius “ The term crwaBrja-Ls, the 
one equivalent to the conscientia of the Latms, re- 
mained like confiGientia itself, long exclusively apphed 
to denote conscience or the moral faculty ; and it is 
only in Greek writers who, as Eugenius of Bulgana, 
have flourished since the time of Descartes and Leib- 
nitz, that (TvvetBrjcrLs has, like the conscientia of the 
Latms, been employed in the psychological meaning 
of consciousness.^ I may notice that the word cruv- 
eTrCyvoicns, in the sense of consciousness, is also to be 
occasionally met with in the later authors on philo- 
sophy m the Greek tongue. The expression crwatcr- 
6r)cn% which properly denotes the self-recogmtion of 
sense and feeling, was, however, extended to mark con- 
sciousness in general Some of the Aristotelians, how- 
ever, like certain philosophers in this country, attri- 
buted this recognition to a special faculty. Of these 
I have been able to discover only three . Philoponus, 
m his commentary on Aristotle’s treatise Of the Soul ; 


[a Plotinus, Snn , t lib m c 2 
Proclus, Inst Thcol , c 39 Simpli- 
cius, In Epict Enckir , p 28, Hems 
— (p 49, Schweigb )] In the two first 
of these passages, crwafcrftjf's appears 
to be used merely m its etymological 
sense of perception of an object m 
conjunction with other objects In 
the last, however, it seems to be 
fully equivalent to the modem «m- 
Bcioitsness, as also in Hierocles, In 
Aurca Pyth Carm , 41, p 218, ed. 
1654. Sextus Empincus, Adv Math , 
IX. 68 (p 407, Bekker) Michael 
Ephesius, In AnsL de Memona, p 
134 Plutarch, Dc Profcciibus m 


ViTtute, c 1, 3 Plotmus, Enn , lu 
lib 4, c 4 Simphcius, In Anst. 
Categ , p 83, 6 ed. 1551 — Ed 
S See the Logic of Eugemas, p 
118 He also uses awentyvoKrts in the 
same sense The title of his work is, 
'H XoyiKt) in naXaiaiv re koI vtayriptnv 
crvvepaviaBtiaa, {nrb Kvyeyiov Staxivov 
Tov BouAyap^cos* fv Aeoj/tf Tfjs Sajoc/ar 

•'Erei coffer (1766 ) — Ed 

7 On lib m c 2 He mentions 
this as the opmion of the more recent 
mterpreters See Reid’s TEorls, p 
942 (completed edition), where the 
passage in question is translated by 
Sir W. Hamilton — Ed 
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Micliael Epliesius, in liis commeutar}^ on Aristotle’s n<T 

ticatisc oi Memory and Reminiscence ; aufl i\Iicliacl 

Psellus, in liis work on F«r20W5 Knowledge^ It is 
doubted, bo^Yever, wbetber tlic two last be not tbc 
same person ; and their remarkable coincidence in the 
point under consideration, is even a strong nigiimciit 
for their identit}^ They assign this iccognitioii to a 
faculty which they call to ttpoctcktikov , — that is ro 
irpocreKTiKov iJi^4po% tlie attentive pait or function of 
mind. , This is the first indication in the hisloiy of 
philosophy of that false analysis which has laised at- 
tention into a sepaiate faculty. I beg you, however, 
to observe, that Philoponus and his follower, ]\Iichacl 
Epliesius, do not distinguish attention from conscious- 
ness. This is a point we are hereafter especially to 
consider, when perhaps it may be found that, though 
wrong in making consciousness or attention a peculiar 
faculty, they weie right, at least, in not dividing con- 
sciousness and attention into diflercnt faculties. 

But to leturn from our histoiical digies.sion. AVc j * 
may lay it doivn as the most general charactciistic of I r 

° I'llC of 

consciousness, that it is the recognition by the thinking 
subject of its own acts or affections. 

So far there is no difficulty and no dispute In thi'^ riio *]' ni 
all philosophers aie ameed The moie arduous task of 
remains of determining the special conditions of (on- 
sciousness Of tlicse, likewise, some aie almost too 
palpable to admit of controver.'^y. Before piocccding 
to those in regaidto w'hich there is any doubt or difii- 

a m tlic Commontan on ixoatv roTr 'p-iois cTr rcl 

the Xtcovwhcin EtKio, ii'inlh .it* roTr cFi Aoo/jo- — Li» 

tnbuted to p ICO, t It 7 Oiitliocoiiilitionca'id liiii 

IS not mentioned in the Commentarv of con'<'iou'='u‘", ^ 0 /v ’• 
on the 7 ?c ,1/o;NoniT — En (conipkttd edition), p ^'v2 ; — 

/3 [r^ollus, Pr Oi nifuinn 7? ■'‘rt'-n, Ln 
§ 10 ] Tlpoaoxh <cm (cof* rp-r* 
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LECT. culty, it will be proper, in the first place, to state and. 
■T^ dispose of such determinations as are too palpable to 
e^raiiy be cailed in question. Of these admitted limitations. 
Conscious- consciousness is an actual and not a 

potential knowledge.*^ Thus a man is said to know, — 
knowledge is able to know, that 7 + 9 are = 16, though that 
equation be not, at the moment, the object of his 
thought ; but we cannot say that he is conscious of 
this truth unless while actually present to his mmd. 

2 imme- The second limitation is, that consciousness is an 

diate know- 
ledge. immediate, not a mediate knowledge. We are said, 

for example, to know a past occurrence when we re- 
present it to the mind m an act of memory. We 
know the mental representation, and this we do im- 
mediately and in itself, and are also said to know the 
past occurrence, as mediately knowing it through the 
mental modification which represents it. Now, we are 
conscious of the representation as immediately known, 
but we cannot be said to he conscious of the thing 
represented, which, if known, is only known through 
its representation. If, therefore, mediate knowledge 
be in propriety a knowledge, consciousness is not 
coextensive with knowledge. This is, however, a pro- 
blem we are hereafter specially to consider. I may 
here also observe, that, while all philosophers agree m 
making consciousness an immediate knowledge, some, 
as Eeid and Stewart, do not admit that all immediate 
knowledge is consciousness. They hold that we have 
an immediate knowledge of external objects, but they 
hold that these objects are beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness.^ This is an opinion we are, likewise, soon 
to canvass. 

a Compare Meld’s Worls, p. 810. S See Eexd, Intdledual Powers, 
Ed Essay vl ch. 5, §§ 1, 0 , Works, pp 
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The thii'd couditioa of consciousness, which may he li <'i 

held as universally admitted, is, that it supposes a con ^ 

trast, — a discrimination ; for we can be conscious only xrw - 
inasmuch as we are conscious of something; and vc 
are conscious of something only inasmuch as we aic frot^fi. 
conscious of what that something is, — that is, dis-"’’' * 
tinguish it from w^hat it is not This discrimination 
is of different kinds and degrees. 

In the first place, there is the contrast between the Tiir a. 
two grand opposites, self and not-self, — ego and non- of^inous 
ego, — mind and matter; (the contrast of subject and 
object is more general ) We are conscious of self only 
in and by its contradistinction from not-self; and aie 
conscious of not-self only m and by its contiadistmc- 
tion from self. In the second place, there is the dis- 
crimination of the states or modifications of the inter- 
nal subject of self from each othei. We arc conscious 
of one mental state only as we contradistinguish it 
from another; where two, three, or more such slates 
are confounded, we are conscious of them as one , and 
were we to note no difference in our mental modifica- 
tions, we might be said to be absolutely unconscious 
Hobbes has truly said, “Idem semper sentiie, et non 
sentnre, ad idem lecidunt.” ^ In the thud place, tlieie 
is the distinction between the paits and cpialities of 
the outer world. We arc conscious of an external 
object only as we aie conscious of it as distinct fiom 
others ; where several distiuguisliable objects arc con- 
founded, we are conscious of them as one , where no 
object is disciiminatcd, we are not conscious of any. 

4-12,445 Sic\^axi, Oiitliu'Si'i Moral $ Lie V I’l il j’ ^ J -C ir 
rinlo'fC 2 ^hy, pnrt i gS 1, 2 , Ci.U(c'(J c, 2''‘, 5 5 Oj-m, t J 2’'], , -•} , 

JI*or7 s M'l iL p 12 — I'p Tol 1 p C21 U i J 

a [Cf An^totlc, iV ' f .{,'•{ It, p C*! — Li> 
hb ir c 1C, § 1, (cd ru'i) ] 
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LECT. Before leaving tLis condition, I mar parcntlictically 

state, that, while all philosophers admit that coiiscioii'^- 

ness involves a discrimination, many do not allow it 
any cognisance of anght beyond the sphere of self. Tlic 
great majority of philosophers do this because they 
absolutely deny the possibility of an immediate hnow- 
Icdge of external things, and, consequently, hold that 
consciousness, in distinguishing the non-ego fiom the 
ego, only distinguishes self from self; for they main- 
tain, that what we are conscious of as something dif- 
ferent from the perceiving mind, is onl}’, in vcalilv, a 
modification of that mind, which we arc condemned to 
mistake for the material reality. Some philo'^ophcr'^, 
however, (as Beid and Stewart), who hold, with man- 
kind at large, that wo do possess an immediate know- 
ledge of something different from the knowing sol 
still limit consciousness to a cognisance of self; and, 
consequently, not only deprive it of the power of dis- 
tinguishing external objects from each other, but even 
of the power of di^'Criminating the ego and non-ego. 
These opinions we are afterwards to consider. With 
this qualification, all pliilosophers may be Mowed as 
admitting that di'^ciiminat ion is an es^-cntial condition 
of consciousness. 

i in-ig. The fourth condition of con'-rionsne':'=, wlmh may 

' be assumed as very generally acknowledged, that 

it involves judgment. A judgment is the 
act hv wliicli one tiling is fifiinned or denied of .an- 
other. Tins fouith condition is in truth only a 
ncce'=sary con '^^'-qu once of the thiid, — for it is iinpo- 
Fible to di-r riminate w ithout judging, — di-r riniinatiou, 
or contradistinction, heing in fact only thcdai\ing 
one thing of another. It m.ay to ^orne F''"'rn 
that con;ciou=iiC=s the '^nnjdc and ]iriruary .'o t of ic- 
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telligeuce, sliould be a judgment, which phdosoplici^, eph 

in general, hA-ve vicAved as a compound and deiivalivc 

operation. This is, however, altogether a mistake. 

A judgment is, as I shall hereafter sliow you, a simple 
act of mind, for CA^ery act of mind implies a judg- 
ment. Do we perceive or imagine without afilrmiiig, 
in the act, the external or internal existence of the 
object Now these fundamental affiimations aic tlie 
affirmations, — in other ivords, the judgments, — of con- 
sciousness. 

The fifth undeniable condition of consciousness is r- 
memory. This condition also is a coiollaiy of tlic 
thnd. For Avithout memory our mental slates could 
not be held fast, compared, distinguished fiom each 
other, and refeired to self. Without memoiy, cacli 
mdivisible, each infinitesimal, moment in tlie menial 
succession, would stand isolated from cveij' otlici, — 

Avould constitute, in fact, a separate existence. 'I’Jie 
notion of tlie ego or self, aiises fiom tlie lecngnised 
permanence and identity of the thinking subject in 
contrast to the recognised succession and Aaiietyof 
its modifications. But this lecognition is po'^=iblc 
only through memory. The notion of self is, thei efoi c, 
the result of memoij". But the notion of self is in- 
voked in consciousness, so consequently is memoiy. 

a See UcicTs WorJs (comiiletcil -nitli tlic I 'Jitor's Xutti — 1 1 ' 
edition), jip 213, 414, 87S, 933 1, 
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LECTUEE XII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, — ITS SPECIAL CONDITIONS : RELATION 
TO COGNITIVE FACULTIES IN GENERAL. 

So far as we have proceeded, our determination of 
the contents of consciousness may be viewed as that 
universally admitted; for though I could quote to 
you certain counter-doctrines, these are not of such 
importance £ls to warrant me in perplexing the dis- 
cussion by their refutation, which would mdeed be 
nothing more than the exposition of very palpable 
mistakes. Let us, therefore, sum up the pomts we 
have ^established. We have show, in general, that 
consciousness is the self-recognition that we know, or 
feel, or desire, &c. We have shown, in particular, 
1°, That consciousness is an actual or hvmg, and not 
a potential or dormant, knowledge ; — 2°, That it is an 
immediate and not a mediate knowledge ; — 3°, That 
it supposes a discrimination ; — 4 °, That it involves a 
judgment ; — and, 5", That it is possible only through 
memory. 

We are now about to enter on a more disputed 
territory; and the first thesis I shall attempt to estab- 
lish, involves several subordinate questions, 

I state, then, as the first contested position which I 
am to maintain, that our consciousness is coextensive 
with our knowledge. But this assertion, that we have 
no knowledge of which we are not conscious, is tan- 
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tamount to tlie otlier, tliat consciousness is cocxlen- 
sive Tritli our cognitive faculties, — and tins again is 
convertible with the assertion, that consciousness is 
not a special faculty, but that our special faculties of 
knowledge are only modifications of conscioumcss “ 
The question, therefore, may be thus stated, — Is eon- 
sciousuess the genus under which our seveial facul- 
ties of knowledge are contained as species, — or, is 
consciousness itself a special faculty co-ordinate with, 
and not comprehendiug, these ? 

Before proceeding to canvass the reasonings of those 
who have reduced consciousness from the general 

O 

condition, to a particular variety, of knowledge, I may 
notice the error of Dr Brown, m assciting that, “in 
the systems of philosophy which have been mo'st gen- 
erally prevalent, especially in this part of the island, 
consciousness has always been classed as one of the 
intellectual powers of the mind, dificiing fiom its 
other powers, as these mutually diflcr fiom each 
other.^’^ This statement, in so far as it legaids the 
opinion of philosophers m general, is not only not tiue, 
but the ver)" reverse of tiuth For, in place of con- 
sciousness being, “in the systems most geneially pic- 
valent,” classed as a special faculty, it has, m all the 
greater schools of philosophy, been viewed a^; the uni- 
versal attiibute of the intellectual ait'?. Was con- 
sciousness degiadod to a special f.icultvin tlic Pl.it omc, 
m the Aristotelian, in the Cartesian, in the Lockian, 
in the Leibnitian, in the Kantian philocophie-’ 'J'he=o 
aie the system'? which have obtained a more gen* nd 
authority than any others and yet in none of the-c i-' 
the supiemacy of con'^ciou^ness denied , in all of ih< ni 

a Cotllpllt 7.' (rtlll 7 f IC’Lj'tt' i fi Pi ' ' rf // 

cvlitioO Y ''.’'1 C" — L” 1' u'-t. , j. *.7, < ’ I- ' — ! ' 


i,r<T 

Ml 


r rT.'ir ol 
Dr Di.n II 
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it is either expressly or implicitly recognised. Dr 
Brown's assertion is so far true in relation to this 
country that by Hutcheson,® Beid, and Stewart,— to 
say nothing of inferior names, — consciousness has been 
considered as nothing higher than a special faculty. 
As I regard this opinion to be erroneous, and as the 
error is one affecting the very cardinal pomt of phi- 
losophy, — as it stands opposed to the pecuhar and 
most important principles of the philosophy of Reid 
and iStewart themselves, and has even contributed to 
throw around their doctrme of perception an obscur- 
ity that has caused Dr Brown actually to mistake it 
for its converse, and as 1 have never met with any 
competent refutation of the grounds on which it rests, 
— I shall endeavour to show you that, notwithstandmg 
the high authority of its supporters, this opimon is 
altogether untenable. 

As I previously stated to you, neither Dr Reid 
nor Mr Stewart has given us any regular account 
of consciousness ; their doctrme on this subject is 
to be found scattered in different parts of their 
works. The two followmg brief passages of Reid 
contam the prmcipal positions of that doctrine. 
The first is from the first chapter of the first 
Essay On the Intellectual Powers — “ Consciousness 
is a word used by philosophers to signify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of our present 
thoughts and purposes, and, in general, of all the pre- 
sent operations of our mmds. "WTience we may ob- 
serve that consciousness is only of thmgs present. 
To apply consciousness to things past, which some- 
times is done in popular discourse, is to confound 

a See Works (completed C Works, p 222. 

edition), p 930 , — Ed. 
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consciousness ■R'lth memory; and all sucli confusion 
of words ought to be avoided in philosophical dis- 
course It is likewise to be observed, that conscious- 
ness is onl}' of things m the mind, and not of c.xtcrnal 
things. It is improper to say, I am conscious of the 
table which is before me. I perceive it, I sec it ; but 
do not say I am conscious of it As that conscioumc^s 
by which we have a knowledge of the operations of our 
own minds, is a different power from that by which 
we perceive external objects, and as these diffeient 
powers have different names m our language, and, I 
believe, in all languages, a philosopher ought carefully 
to preserve this distinction, and never to confound 
things so different m their nature,” The second is 
flora the fifth chapter of the sixth Essay On tlic In- 
tellectiial Poivcrs “ — Consciousness is an opciation 
of the imdei standing of its own kind, and cannot be 
logically defined. The objects of it aic our piesent 
pains, our pleasures, our hopes, oui fears, our desiic'^, 
our doubts, our thoughts of evciy kind ; in a word, 
all the passions and all the actions and 02)crations of 
our own minds, while they are piesent. AVe may 
remember them when they are past; but we aic con- 
scious of them only while they arc present ” Ile-ides 
what is thus said in gcncial of conscioii'^uc==;, in hi-^ 
tieatraent of the different siiecial faculties Eeid con- 
trasts consciousness with each Thus in his e-"vi\ s 
on Peiccjition, on Conception or Imagination, and on 
]\Iemoiy, he sjiecially contradistinguishes con'll loud- 
ness from each of these operation^ ; and it l'^ al-o 
incidentally by lleid but moie ai ticulatclv by 

a JJ'orJ ^ I' ■l-<2 r'>l , E 1 % IV , 'I j> C' ' — I ' 

$ .Sio /;i' Ii ’i'al Pi' '■ i , ■> Sfi JPi , ji C • ( • ' 

‘22.’, Hill } n II, u' j‘p ei't, ers, L,r, ir* . , n — 
]t 2‘‘7 , IP'U 111, }l\-? , jip 21ii, L" 

VOL I. 


0 
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Stewart/ discriminated from Attention and Beflec- 
-i — tion. 

Oonacioue- Accoi’ding to the doctrine of these philosophers, con- 

ness a spe- , , . n a o 

ciaifacnity, sciousness IS thus a special faculty/ co-ordinate with 
to Hold and the other intellectual powers, having like them a par- 
ticular operation and a peculiar object. And what is 
the peculiar object which is proposed to conscious- 
ness ? The peculiar objects of consciousness, says 
Dr Eeid, are all the present passions and operations 
of our minds. Consciousness thus has for its objects, 
among the other modihe&tions of the mind, the acta 
of our cognitive faculties. Now here a doubt arises. 
If consciousness has for its object the cognitive opera- 
tions, it must know these operations, and, as it knows 
these operations, it must know their objects : conse- 
quently, consciousness is either not a special faculty, 
but a faculty comprehending every cognitive act , or 
it must be held that there is a double knowledge of 
every object, — ^first, the knowledge of that object by 
its particular faculty, and second, a knowledge of it 
by consciousness as taking cogmsance of every mental 
operation. But the former of these alternatives is a 
surrender of consciousness as a co-ordinate and special 
faculty, and the latter is a supposition not only un- 
phdosophical but absurd. Now, you will attend to the 
mode in which Eeid escapes, or endeavours to escape, 
from this dilemma. This he does by assigning to 
consciousness, as its object, the various intellectual 
operations to the exclusion of their several objects. 

“ I am conscious,^^ he says, “ of perception, but not of 
the object I perceive ; I am conscious of memory, but 

a Coll Works, vol ii p 184, and Note H, p 929 ei seq , completed 
pp 122, 123 —Ed edition —Ed 

a On Reid’s reduction of conscious- y See the same argument in the 

ness to a special faculty, compare Author’s Dtscicsstojis, p 47 Ed. 
the Author’s edition of his Works, 
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]iot of the object I rcmembei ’’ By tins liiniUatioii. ]f i.kt 

tenable, he certainly escapes the dilemma, foi he Y’oiihl 

thus disprove the tiuth of the principle on which it 
pioceeds — viz, that to be conscious of the opciation * 
of a faculty is, in fact, to be conscious of the object h" nbo ' ’ 
of that operation. The whole question, tlieicfoio, tin ns 
upon the proof or disproof of tin's pimciplc. — for if it 
can be shown that the knowledge of an operation nc- 
cessaiil}' involves the knowledge of its object, it follow s 
that it is impossible to make consciousness convci -^aiit 
about the intellectual ojierations to the cxclu'-ion of 
their objects And that this piinciple must be admit- 
ted, is what, I hope, it will lequiie but little aigument 
to denionstiate 

Some things can be conceived bj* tlie mind eacli noou 
separate and alone, others only in connection amIIi oAh/m 
something else. The foiiner arc said to be tiling" mi'a 
absolute, the latter, to be things lelative »Sociate=!, m‘ /I’ji 
and Xanthippe, may be given as examples of the foi- ° ' 
mer; husband and wife, of the latter Sociatc=?, and 
Xanthippe, can each be lepiesentcd to the mind with- 
out the othei , and if they are associated m thought, 
it is only by an accidental connection. Husband and 
W'lfe, on the contiaij', cannot be conccnetl apait X." 
relative and conelative, the conception of Jiu^bind 
involves the conception of wife, and the coiKrjttniii 
of wife involves the conception of husband Bach h 
thought only in and thiough the othci, aixl it is im- 
possible to think of Sociatcs as the ]iu^])aijd of Xan- 
thippe, without thinking of Xantliqijje as tlie with of 
Sotiates AVe cannot, theiefoie, know w hat a Iiusb md 
is without also knowing wliat i- a wife, as, on the <*thci 
hand, we cannot know wdiat a wnfe is without al-o 
knowing what is a husband You w dl, th^Kfoif , un- 
derstand from tins example the meaning of the logo .d 
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axiom, that the knowledge of relatives is one, — or that 
• the knowledge of relatives is the same. 

TJiis being premised, it is evident that if our intel- 
lectual operations exist onty in relation, it must be im- 
possible that consciousness can take cognisance of one 
term of this relation without also taking cognisance of 
tlic other. Knowledge, in general, is a relation between 
a subject knowing and an object known, and each 
operation of our cognitive faculties only exists by rela- 
tion to a particular object, — this object at once calling 
it into existence, and specifying the quality of its ex- 
istence. It is, therefore, palpably impossible that we 
can be conscious of an act witliout being conscious of 
tlie object to which that act is relative. This, how- 
ever, is what Dr Reid and i\lr Stewart maintam. They 
maintain that I can know i/iai I know, without know- 
ing tc'/iat I know, — or that I can know the knowledge 
without knowing what the knowledge is about; for 
example, that I am conscious of perceiving a book 
without being conscious of the book perceived, — that 
I am conscious of remembering its contents without 
being conscious of these contents remembered, — and 
so forth. The unsoundness of this opinion must, how- 
ever, be articulately shown by taking the different fa- 
culties m detail, which they have contradistinguished 
from consciousness, and by showing, in regard to each, 
that it is altogether impossible to propose the operation 
of that faculty to the consideration of consciousness, 
and to withhold from consciousness its object. 

I shall commence with the faculty of imagination, 
to which Dr Reid and Mr Stewart have chosen, under 
various limitations, to give the name of Conception 

a Eeid, Infdlcctual Powers, Ess.ay Elements, toL i ch 3 , IT oris, vol 
iv ch 1 , JForls, p 360 Steward u p 145 —Ed 
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This faculty is j)eculiai]y suited to eviucc the eiior of 
holding that consciousness is cognisant of acts, but not 
of the objects of these acts. 

“ Conceiving, Imagining, and Aiijirehending,” says 
Dr Reid, “ aie commonly used as S3'nonymous in our 
language, and signif}" the same thing which the logi- 
cians call Simple Apprehension This is an opeialion 
of the mind diffeient fiom all those we have men- 
tioned [Peicejition, Meinoiy, &c] ^Vhalc^cl ve pci- 
ceive, whatever we remember, whatever we aie con- 
scious of, we have a full persuasion or conviction of its 
existence AVhat never had an existence cannot be 
lemembered, what has no existence at pi csent cannot 
be the object of perception oi of consciousness , but 
what never had, nor has any existence, may be con- 
ceived Ever)^ man knows that it is as easy to con- 
ceive a winged hoise or a centaui, as it is to concei\e 
a horse or a man. Let it be obseived, theicfoie, that 
to conceive, to imagine, to appiehend, when taken in 
the proper sense, signify an act of the mind \\liicli im- 
plies no belief or judgment at all. It is an act of the 
mind by which nothing is affirmed or denied, and 
which tlicrefoie can ncithei be tiue noi false And 
again “ Consciousness is employed solely about ob- 
jects that do exist, or have existed. But conception 
is often emjiloj'cd about objects that neither do, noi 
did, nor will, exist This is the vciynatuie of tins 
faculty, that its object, though distinctly conccncd, 
inaj" have no existence. Such an object w e call a ( lea- 
tuie of imagination, but this cieatuie ncvei v «s cieatcd. 

“That ve may not impose upon our-ehes in (ln\ 
matter, ve must distinguidi bet v ecu that act oi ojie- 
latiou of the mind, vhich we call coiicening .in 

a ex? 


la'CT 

XU 
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object M^iich 'wo. conceive. When we 

conceive anything, there is a real act or operation of 

the mind ; of this we are conscious, and can have no 
doubt of its existence. But every sucli act must have 
an object; for he that conceives must conceive some- 
thing. Suppose lie conceives a centaur, he may have 
a distinct conception of this object, though no centaur 
ever existed.’'" And again “I conceive a centaur. 
This conception is an operation of the mind of which 
I am conscious, and to which I can attend. The sole 
object of it IS a centaur, an animal which, I believe, 
ncA'er existed.”'^ 

Now, here it is admitted by Eeid, that imagination 
has an object, and in the example adduced, that this 
object has no existence out of the mind. The object 
of imagination is, therefore, in the mind, — ^is a modi- 
fication of the mind. Now, can it be mamtamed that 
there can be a modification of mind, — a modification 
of which we arc aware, but of which we are not con- 
scious But let us regard the matter in another aspect 
We are conscious, says Dr Reid, of the imagination of 
a centaur, but not of the centaur imagined. Now, 
nothing can be more evident than that the object and 
the act of imaojnation are identical Thus, m the 
example alleged, the centaur imagined and the act of 
imasnming it, are one and indivisible. What is the 
act of imaginmg a centaur but the centaur imaged, or 
the image of the centaur 1 what is the image of the 
centaur but the act of imagining it ? The centaur is 
both the object and the act of imagination : it is the 
same thmg viewed in different relations It is called 
the object of imagination, when considered as repre- 
senting a possible existence ; for everything that can 

tt TForls, p 868 |8 JTorks, p 373 
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l3e construed to the mind, — everythinor tliat docs no! nn 

violate the lavs of thouglit, — in othci void'^, CNciy- 

thing that docs not involve a contradiction, may he 
conceived by the mind as possible I say, thcicfoie, 
that the centaur is called the object of imagination, 
when consideied as reinescuting a possible cM^^tenec ; 
wheieas the centaur is called the act of imacrmation, 
when considered as the cieatioii, woik, or opciafion, of 
the mind itself. The centaur imafrincd and tlic iina- 

O 

gmation of the centaur, aic thus as much the ‘■ainc 
indivisible modification of mind as a squaic is tlic 
same figure, whether we consider it as compo'^ed of 
four sides, or as comjDOsed of foiii angles, — or as j'latci- 
mt}" IS the same relation whether we look fiom the 
son to the father, or from the father to the son AVc 
cannot, therefore, be conscious of imagining an object 
Avithout being conscious of the object imagined, and, 
as regaids imagination, Reid’s limitation of conccinne- 
ness IS, theiefoie, futile 

I proceed next to Memory — “ It is by IMcmoiy,” ^ 
saj^^s Dr Reid, “ that we liaA'c an immediate knov lodge 
of things past. The senses give us infoim.it ion of 
things only as they exist in theincseut moment, and 
this infoimation, if it were not pic'^civcd bymemoiy, 
would vanish instantly, and leave us .is ignoiant as if 
it had never been Mciiioiy must liavc an 
Eveiy man who lemembeis must iciuembri ‘«i<nic- 
thiug, and that whicli lie icmembcrs is callod tlio 
obiect of his rcmcmlnaiice In this, mcnioiy agre " 

A\ith jiciception, but diflcis fiom scn-ation, mIikIi li.is 
no object but tlic feeling itself E\oiy in. in cm dn'- 
tinguish the thing rcmcmbcicd fiom the iLineinbi.'n'-o 

O C' 

of it We mav reinenibei aiivtlniui v Imh v** h.iv*- 

% *0 

seen, oi heard, oi knovii, oi done, oi '^ufit.icd , but tlo' 
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LPCT lemembrance of it is a particular act of the mind 
^vllicIl now exists, and of A\liich we are conscious To 
confound these two is an absurdity which a thinking 
man could not be led into, but by some false hypo- 
tlicsis which hinders liim from reflecting upon the 
thing which he would explain by it.’'“ “The object 
of memory, or thing remcmbeied, must be something 
that is past ; as the object of perception and of con- 
sciousness, must be something which is present, What 
now is, cannot be an object of memory ; neither can 
that which is past and gone be an object of perception, 
or of consciousness ’'P To these passages, which are 
taken from the first chapter of the third Essay On 
the Iniclhctvol Powers, I must add another from the 
sixth chapter of the .same Essay, — the chapter in 
which he criticises Locke's doctrine in regard to our 
Personal Identit}*. “ Leaving,” he says, “ the conse- 
quences of this doctrine to those who have leisure to 
trace them, we may observe, with regard to the doc- 
trine itself, first, that Mr Locke attributes to con- 
sciousness the conviction we have of our past actions, 
as if a man may now be conscious of what he did 
twenty years ago It is impossible to understand the 
meaning of this, unless by consciousness be meant 
memory, the only faculty by which we have an imme- 
diate knowledge of our past actions. Sometimes, in 
popular discourse, a man says he is conscious that he 
did such a thing, meaning that he distinctly remem- 
bers that he did it. It is unnecessary, in common 
discourse, to fix accurately the limits between consci- 
ousness and memory. This was formerly shown to 
be the case with regard to sense and memory. And, 
therefore, distinct remembrance is sometimes called 
a Works, p 309 P Works, p 340 
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on immocliate knowledge, and, tlicrcfore, only of tLe 
actual or now-cxisient. ' This being admitted, and pro- 
fessing, as we do, to prove that consciousness is the one 
generic faculty of knowledge, wc, consequently, must 
maintain that all knowledge is immediate, and only of 
the actual or present, — in other words, that what is 
called mediate knowledge, knowledge of the past, 
knowledge of the absent, knowledge of the non-actual 
or possible, is cither no knowledge at all, or only a 
knowledge contained in, and evolved out of, an imme- 
diate knowledge of what is now existent and actually 
piescnt to the mind. This, at first sight, may appear 
like paradox ; I trust you will soon admit that the 
counter doctrine is self-repugnant 

I proceed, therefoie, to show that Dr Eeid’s asser- 
tion of memory being an immediate knowledge of the 
past, is not only false, but that it involves a contradic- 
tion in terms. “ 

Let us first determine what immediate knowledge 
is, and then sec whether the knowledge we have of 
the past, through memory, can come under the con- 
ditions of immediate knowledge. Now nothing can 
be more evident than the following positions 1°, An 
object to be known immediately must be known in 
itself, — that is, in those modifications, qualities, or 
phenomena, through which it manifests its existence, 
and not m those of something difiFerent from itself ; 
for, if we suppose it known not m itself, but in some 
other thing, then this other thing is what is imme- 
diately kno-wn, and the object known through it is 
only an object mediately known. 

But, 2°, If a thing can be immediately known only 
if known in itself, it is manifest, that it can only he 

a Compare Discussions, p 60 — Ed 
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knoYHi in itself, if it be itself actually in existence, lect 

and actually in immediate relation to oiu’ faculties of — ^ 

knowledge- 

>Sucb aie tbe necessary conditions of immediate 
knowledge , and they disprove at once Dr Hold’s 
assertion, that memory is an immediate knowledge 
of the past. An immediate knowledge is only con- 
ceivable of the now existent, as the now existent alone 
can be known in itself. But the past is onl}^ past, 
inasmuch as it is not now existent, and as it is not 
now existent, it cannot be known m itself. The 
immediate knowledge of the past is, tlierefore, im- 
possible. 

We have, hitherto, been considering tlie conditions 
of immediate knowledge in relation to the object , let 
us now consider them in relation to the cognitive act 
Every act, and consequently every act of knowledge, 
exists only as it now exists ; and as it exists only m 
the now, it can be cognisant only of a now-existent 
object. Memory is an act, — an act of knowledge ; it 
can, theiefore, be cognisant only of a now-existent 
obj’ect But the object known in memoiy is, ex Arriav 
hypothesi, past; consequently, we aie reduced to the fllC'C 0011- 
dilemma, either of rcfusiug a past object to be knoivn fileTnV'- 
in memory at all, or of admitting it to be only medi- 
atel}" known, in and thiough a present object TJiat 
the latter alternative is the tiue one, it will lequiie a 
very few explanatory woids to convince you What aie 
the contents of an act of memory An act of memory 
is meiely a present state of mind, which we aie con- 
scious of not as absolute, but as relative to, and repic- 
senting, another state of mind, and accompanied v ith 
the belief that the state of mind, as now lei'icsented, 
has actually been I remember an event I saw, — the 
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landing of George r\'. at Leith. This remembiancc 
is only a consciousness of certain imaginations, in- 
Tolving the conriction that these imaginations now 
represent ideally what I formerly really experienced. 
AH that is immediately known in the act of memory, 
is the present mental modification ; that is, the rcpie- 
sentation and concomitant belief. Beyond this mental 
modification, we know nothing ; and this mental 
modification is not only known to consciousness, hut 
only exists in and by consciousness. Of any past 
object, real or ideal, the mind knows and can know 
nothing, for, ex hypothcsi, no such object now exists; 
or if it be said to know such an object, it can only bo 
said to know it mediately, as represented in the pre- 
sent mental modification. Piopeily speaking, how- 
ever, we know only the actual and present, and all 
real knowledge is an immediate knowledge. What 
is said to be mediately known, is, in truth, not known 
to be, but only believed to be; for its existence 
is only an inference resting on the belief, that tlie 
mental modification truly lepresents what is in itself 
beyond the sphere of knowledge. What is immedi- 
ately known must be ; for what is immediately kiiov ii 
is supposed to be know n as existing. The denial of 
the existence, — and of the existence within the s])hcre 
of consciousness, — involves, theiefore, a denial of the 
immediate knowledge of an object. We nia}', accoul- 
ingly, doubt the leality of any object of mediate know- 
ledge, without denying the reality of the immediate 
knowledge on which the mediate knowledge rest'? In 
memory, for instance, we cannot deny the existence of 
the present representation and belief, foi their 0.^“=!- 
ence is the consciousness of their existence it«eLf. io 
doubt their existence, therefore, is, for us, to doubt the 
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existence of our consciousness But as tliis doubt it- 
self exists only through consciousness, it would, conse- 
quently, annihilate itself. But, though in memory we 
must admit the reality of the representation and belief, 
as facts of consciousness, we may doubt, we may deny, 
that tlie representation and belief are true We. may 
assert that they represent what never was, and tliat 
all beyond their present mental existence is a delusion. 
This, however, could not be the case if our knowledge 
of the past were immediate So far, therefore, is me- 
mory from being an immediate knowledge of the past, 
that it is at best only a mediate knowledge of the past; 
while, in philosophical propriety, it is not a knowledge 
of the past at all, but a knowledge of the present and 
a behef of the past. But in whatever terms we may 
choose to designate the contents of memory, it is 
manifest that these contents are all within the splieic 
of consciousness.® 


a VHiat I havo said in regard to 
Dr Eeid’s doctrine of memoiy as an 
immediate knowledge of tLe past, 
applies equally to liis doctrine of 
conception or imagination, as an im- 
mediate knowledge of the distant, — 
a case wliicli I deferred noticing, 
when I considered his contmdistiiic 
tion of that faculty' from conscious- 
ness “I can concciie,” ho sais, 
“an individual object that reallj" 
evists, such ns St Paul’s Church in 
London I Ini e an idea of it , that 
IS, I conceive it The immediate 


object of this conception is four hun 
dred miles distant, and I Imo no 
reason to think that it acts upon me, 
or that I act upon it , but I can 
think of it notwithstanding” This 
requires no comment I slnll, sub- 
sequent]}, have occasion to show 
Low held confused Iiimself about 
tlic term object, — tins being part 
and parcel of his grand error in con- 
founding representative or mediate, 
and intuitive or immediate know- 
ledge 
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LECTURE XIIL 

CONSCIOUSNESS, — ITS SPECIAL CONDITIONS : RELATION 
TO COGNITIVE FACULTIES IN GENERAL 


LECT. We now proceed to consider the third faculty which 

■VTTT 

Dr Reid specially contradistinguishes from Conscious- 


XIII 


^aousnTss ^^^s, — I mean Perception, or that faculty through 
wt?ow which we obtain a knowledge of the external world. 
kuoA\ ledge ]^o-^ yQij observe that Reid maintains agamst 

Eeid con- *' • n i i i 

tradistin- the immense majority oi all, and the entire multitude 
conscious- of modern, philosophers, that we have a direct aud 
peiception immediate knowledge of the external world. He thus 
vindicates to mind not only an immediate knowledge 
of its own modifications, but also an immediate know- 
ledge of what is essentially difierent from mind or 
self, — the modifications of matter. He did not, how- 
ever, allow that these were known by any common 
faculty, but held that the quabties of mind were 
exclusively made known to us by Consciousness, the 
qualities of matter exclusively made known to us by 
Perception. Consciousness was, thus, the faculty of 
immediate knowledge, purely subjective ; perception, 
the faculty of immediate knowledge, purely objective. 
The Ego was known by one faculty, the Non-Ego by 
another. Consciousness,” says Dr Reid, “ is only of 
things in the mind, and not of external things. It is 
improper to say, I am conscious of the table which is 
before me. I perceive it, I see it, but do not say I 
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am conscious of it. As that consciousness by which urcr 

XIll 

we have a Imowledge of the operations of our own 

minds, is a different power from that by which we jier- 
ceive external objects, and as these diffeient poweis 
have different names in our language, and, I believe, 
in all languages, a philosopher ought carefully to pre- 
serve this distinction, and never to confound things 
so different m their nature”® And in another place 
he observes — “ Consciousness always goes along with 
perception; but they are different operations of the 
mmd, and they have then* different objects. Con- 
sciousness IS not perception, nor is the object of con- 
sciousness the object of perception.”^ 

Dr Reid has many merits as a speculator, but the Prmcirii 
only merit which he arrogates to himself, — the inm- conkd to 
cipal merit accorded to him by others, is, that he was 
the first philosopher, m more recent times, who dared, 
m his doctrine of mimediate perception, to vindicate, 
agamst the unanimous authority of philosophers, tlic 
universal conviction of mankind But this doctiine 


he has at best imperfectly developed, and, at the 
same time, has unfortunately obscured it, by eiiois 
of so singular a character that some acute philoso- 
phers, — for Dr Brown does not stand alone, — have 
never even suspected what his doctiine of perception 
actuall}^ IS. One of these eriois is the contiadistinc- 
tion of perception from consciousness 


I may here notice, by anticipation, that philosopheis, Mo/imi 
at least modern philosophers, before Reid, allowed to jiillr-k. 
the mind no immediate knowledge of the exteinal hm Air. 
reality. Thej* conceded to it only a representative oi JrAhi- 
mediate knowledge of external things Of these some, L'' ) o-- 

o- <j'\ - of 
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lio\vc\('r, li(*ld t.lint. Ilio roprcscniaiivc olyoct, — tlic 
olijccl. iininodialc]}' known,*— was cliflcrcnt fiom tbc 
mind kiuiwinir, as it Yas also diflcienl, fiom the reality 
It jej)n*=^fnlcd ; uliilc other-, on a .simj)Ic hypothesis, 
maintained that tlieic was no iiitermcfliatc entity, no 
Inthm} hctwi-cn tlie icalily and the mind, but 
llial the immediate or u ])ie-cnlalivc object was itself 
.1 mi nlal modifieation ** f’he Iiittei tlins CTantiniT to 

O O 

mind no iinmedinto knowledge of aught beyond its 
own nmdifieation, eould, conser];iient]y, on!}' recognise 
a conscionsno-s of self. 'J’lic foimer, on the contraiy, 
could, a^ they actually did, accoid to consciousness 
a cogni'-nncc of not-sclf. Now, Hoid, after asserting 
ai^ainsl the ]>hilo=!ophcrs the immediacy of our know'- 
Icdge of t \tern,il thing-, would almo-jt appear to have 
been staitled by bis owm boldness; and, instead of 
tairying bi- princijile faiily to its i^suc, by accoiding 
to coii-ciou3ne=:3 on Ins doctrine lliat knowledge of the 
external woild as existing, w inch, in the doctrine of 
the jdulosojihois^ it obtained of the external world as 
icpicscnted, lie inconsistently stopped short, split im- 
mediate knowdedge into Uvo parts, and bestowed the 
knowledge of matciial qualities on perception alone, 
allow'ing that of mental modifications to lemaincxclu- 
sucly w'lth consciousness Be this, however, as it 
may, the exemption of the objects of perception from 
the sphere of consciousness, can be easily shown to be 
self-contradictoiy. 

Wliat ! say the partisans of Dr Beid, are we not to 
distmgiiisli, as tlic product of diffeient faculties, the 
knowdedge we obtain of objects in themselves the 


o Tor n full discussion of the vnn- tarn Dt^^crtalwns /o lead's TTorXs, 
ons theoncs of knowledge and per- Notes B and C —Ed 
ccption, see the Author’s Niyipfontn- 
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most opposite Mind and matter are mutually sepa- 
rated by tlie whole diameter of being. Mind and 
matter are, in fact, nothing but words to express two 
series of phoenomena known less in themselves, than 
in contradistinction from each other. The difference 
of the phaeuomena to be known, siuely legitimates a 
difference of faculty to know them. In answer to 
this we admit at once, that were the question merely 
whether we should not distinguish, under conscious- 
ness, two special faculties, — whether we should not 
study apart, and bestow distinctive appellations on, 
consciousness considered as more particularly cog- 
nisant of the external world, and consciousness con- 
sidered as more particularly cognisant of the inter- 
nal, — this would be highly pioper and expedient 
But tliis IS not the question Dr Reid distinguishes 
consciousness as a special faculty from perception as 
a special faculty, and he allows to the former tlie 
cognisance of the latter in its operation, to the exclu- 
sion of its object. He maintains that we are conscious 
of our perception of a rose, but not of the rose pei- 
ceived — that we know the ego by one act of know- 
ledge, the non-ego by another. This doctrine I hold 
to be erroneous, and it is this doctrine I now proceed 
to refute 

In the first place, it is not only a logical a.xiom, but 
a self-evident truth, that the Icnowledge of opposites 
IS one Thus, we cannot know what is tall without 
knowing what is shoit, — we know what is virtue only 
as we know what is vice, — the science of health is 
but another name foi the science of disease. Nor do 
we know the opposites, the I and Thou, the ego and 
non-ego, the subject and object, mind and matter, by 
a different hiw. The act which afiimis that this pai- 
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Ticular pIicsnomeDon is a iKodificatioii of ile. Tirtnallv 
aSmis that the phtenonieDoii is not a modification of 
an} thing^ different from ile, and. conseqnentlv. implies a 
common cognisance of self and not-self : the act ■vEhieh 
affirms that tliis other phrenomenon is a modification 
of something different from 3Ie. Tirtuallv affirm? that 
the phenomenon is not a modification of ^Te. and. 
conseguentlr, implies a common cognisance of not-self 
and self. But unless Tre are prepared to maintain 
that the faculty cognisant of seif and not-self is difie- 
rent from the faculty cognisant of not-self and self, 
vre must allo'^r that the eso and non-ecro are known 
and discriminated in the same indivisible act of knovr- 
ledse. What. then, is the facultw of which this act 
of knowledfire is the enersT ? It cannot be Eeid’s con- 
sdousness, for that is cognisant only of the ego or 
mind, — ^it cannot be Reid’s perception, for that is cog- 
nisant only of the non-ego or matter. But as the 
act cannot be denied, so the faculty must be admitted. 
It is not, however, to be found in Beid^s catalogue. 
But thonsrh not recognised bv Reid in bis srstem. its 
necessity may, even on his hypothesis, be proved. 
For if with him we allow only a special faculty imme- 
diately cognisant of the ego, and a special faculty im- 
mediately cognisant of the non-ego, we are at once met 
with the question, — ^By what faculty are the ego and 
non-ego discriminated 1 We cannot say bv conscious- 
ness, for that knows not hing; but mind, — ^we cannot 
say by perception, for that knows no thing bnt matter. 
But as mind and matter are never known apart 
and by themselves, but alwav^ in mutual correlation 
and contrast, this knowledge of them in connection 
must be the function of some faculty, not like Reid's 
consciousness and perception, severally limited to mind 
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and matter as exclusive objects, but cognisant of 
them as tbe ego and non-ego, — as the two terms of a 
relation. It is thus shown that an act and a facult)’-, 
must, perforce, on Reid’s own hypothesis, be admitted 
in which these two terms shall be comprehended to- 
gether in the unity of knowledge, — in short, a higher 
consciousness, embiacing Reid’s consciousness and per- 
ception, and in which the two acts, severally cogni- 
tive of mind and matter, shall be comprehended, 
and reduced to unity and correlation. But what is 
this but to admit at last, in an unphilosophical com- 
plexity, the common consciousness of subject and 
object, of mmd and matter, which we set out with 
denying m its philosophical simplicity'? 

But, m the second place, the attempt of Reid to 
make consciousness conversant about the various cog- 
nitive faculties to the exclusion of their objects, is 
equally impossible in legard to Peieeption, as we have 
shown it to be in relation to Imagination and hle- 
mory , nay, the attempt, in the case of perception, 
Avould, if allowed, be even suicidal of his great docti-ine 
of our immediate Imowledge of the external woild 

Reid’s assertion that we are conscious of the act of 
perception, but not of the object perceived, involves, 
first of all, a general absurdit}’’. For it virtually asseits 
that we can know what we are not conscious of know- 
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ing. An act of peieeption is an act of knowledge ; 
what we perceive, that we know. Now, if in percep- 
tion there be an external reality known, but of which 
external reality we are, on Reid’s hypotliesis, not con- 
scious, then is there an object known, of which we aie 
not conscious But as we know only inasmuch as we 
know that we know, — in other woids, inasmuch as we 
aie conscious thatweknow, — weeannot knowan object 
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Sion arises only fi’oni the prevalence of that doctiiiie 
of peiception in the schools of philosoph}^ which it 
IS his principal merit to have so vigorouslj^ assailed 
So long as it was univeisally assumed by the learned, 
that the mmd is cognisant of nothing beyond, either, 
on one theory, its own representative modifications, 
or, on another, the species, ideas, or icpresentative 
entities, different from itself, which it contains, and 
that all it knows of a material world is only an 
internal representation which, by the necessity of its 
nature, it mistakes for an external reality, — the sup- 
position of an immediate knowledge of material phse- 
nomena was regarded only as a vulgar, an unphiloso- 
phical illusion, and the term consciousness, which was 
exclusively a learned or technical expression for all im- 
mediate knowledge, was, consecpently, never employed 
to express an immediate knowledge of aught beyond 
the mmd itself, and thus, ivhen at length, by Reid’s 
own refutation of the prevailing doctrine, it becomes 
necessary to extend the teini to the immediate know - 
ledge of external objects, this extension, so discoidant 
with philosophic usage, is, by the force of association 
and custom, felt at first as strange and even contiadic- 
tory A slight consideration, however, is sufficient to 
reconcile us to the expression, in showing, if we liold 
tile doctrine of immediate peiception, the necessity of 
not limiting consciousness to our subjective states In 
fact, if we look beneath the suiface, consciousness vas 
not, m geneial, lestricted, even in philosophical usage, 
to the modifications of the conscious self. That gieat 
majority of philosophers v ho held that, in peiception, 
we know nothing of the external leality as existing, 
but that we aie immediately cognisant only of a repie- 
sentative something, difierent both fiom the olijeet 
icpicsented, and fiom the peuipient mind, — tlic=e 
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Mil' one and all, admitted that we are con- 

- - scions of this tertiwn quid present to, but not a modi- 

fication of, mind ; for, except Keid and his school, I 
am aware of no philosophers who denied that con- 
sciousness was coextensive or identical with imme- 
diate knowledge. 

po^iUon^ in the third place, vrc have previously reserved 

on which a supposition on which we may possibly avoid some 

some of the r .i le . i • -i i « 

seif-contn- 01 tile seii-contradictions which emerge from Eeid’s 

dictions of . .II- A . ° , 

Reid’s doc- proposing as the object oi consciousness the act, but 
bea\3d. excluding from its cognisance the object, of percep- 
■iion, — that is, the object of its own object. The sup- 
position is, that Dr Reid committed the same error m 
regard to perception, which he did in regard to me- 
mory and imagination, and that in maintaining our 
immediate knowledge in perception, he meant notiung 
more than to maintain, that the mind is not, m that 
act, cognisant of any representative object different 
from its own modification, of any teHium quid mmis- 
tering between itself and the external reab'iy ; but 
that, in perception, the mind is determined itself to 
represent the unknown external reality, and that, on 
this self -representation, he abusively bestowed the 
name of immediate knowledge, in contrast to that more 
complex theory of perception, which holds that there 
intervenes between the percipient mind and the ex- 
ternal existence an intermediate something, different 
from both, by which the former knows, and by which 
the latter is represented. On the supposition of this - 
mistake, we may bebeve him guiltless of the others ; 
and we can certainly, on this ground, more easily con- 
ceive how he could accord to consciousness a know- 
ledge only of the percipient act, — meaning by that act 
the representation of the external reality; and how he 
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could deny to consciousness a knowledge of tke object lect 

^ XIII 

of perception, — ^meaning by that object the unknown 

reality itselk This is the only opinion which Dr 
Brown and others ever suspect him of maintaining ; 
and a strong case might certainly be made out to 
prove that this view of his doctrine is correct. But 
if such were, in truth, Beid’s opinion, then has he 
accomplished nothing, — his whole philosophy is one 
mighty blunder. For, as I shall liereafter show, ideal- 
ism finds in this simpler h3rpothesis of representation 
even a more secure foundation than on the other , and, 
in point of fact, on this hypothesis, the most philoso- 
phical scheme of idealism that exists, the Egoistic or 
Fichtean, is established. 

Taking, however, the general analogy of Beid's Tim sup. 
system, and a great number of unambiguous passages {intcDaWe 
into account, I am satisfied that this view of his doc- 
trine is erroneous ; and I shall endeavour, when we 
come to treat of mediate and immediate knowledge, to 
explain how, from his never having formed to himself 
an adequate conception of these under all their pos- 
sible forms, and from his historical ignorance of them 
as actually held by philosophers, he often appears to 
speak in contradiction of the vital doctrine which, in 
equity, he must be held to have steadily maintained. 

Besides the operations we have already considered, Rn.i -ind 
— Imagination or Conception, Memor5’',andPerception, maiuSu, 
— which Dr Beid and J\Ir Stewart have endeavoured tion and 
to discriminate from Consciousness, there are further are arts not 
to be considered Attention and Eefiection, which, in nato to, or 
like manner, they have mamtained to be an act or 
acts, not suboidinatc to, or contained in. Conscious- ' 
ness. But, before proceeding to shov* that their doc- 
trine on this point is almost equally untenable as on 
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use attention in relation to the consciousness of the 
present, reJiecUon, to the memory of the past; but 
in the second, in saying that reflection “is equally 
applicable to objects of sense and to objects of consci- 
ousness/’ he distmctly indicates that the two terms 
are used by him as convertible. Eeid (I may notice 
by the way) is wholly vnong in his strictures on 
Locke for his restricted usage of the term rejection ; 
for it was not until after his time that the term came, 
by Wolf, to be philosophically employed in a more 
extended signification than that in which Locke cor- 
rectly applies it® Eeid is likewise wrong, if we 
literally understand his words, in saying that reflec- 
tion IS employed in common language in i elation to 
objects of sense. It is never employed except upon 
the mmd and its contents. We cannot be said to 
reflect upon any external object, excejit in so far as 
that object has been previously perceived, and its 
image become part and parcel of our intellectual 
furnitura We may be said to reflect upon it in 
memory, but not in perception. But to return 
Eeid, therefore, j'-ou will observe, identifies attention 
and reflection. Now, Mr Stewart, in the chapter 
on Attention in the first volume of his ElementsP 
says — “Some important observations on the subject 
of attention occur in difierent parts of Di Eeid’s wiit- 
ings ; particularly in his Essays on the InielJcctnal 
Powers of Mom, p G2, and his Essays on the Actiic 
Powers of Man, p 78 ct seq To this ingenious au- 
thor we are indebted for the remaik, that attention to 

a [Wolf, P'‘)/cJtoIogia Eiiijnnca, § succcssne ad ei qin. in re jurccjiti 
2’>7 "Attentionis successnt direc- insunt, jiro arbitno dingtridi ”J Etid 
Tiondeique in re pervcpta lusunt, is further critaiscd in the Anthoi’'- 
dicitur Jlcjlcxio Undo siiniil Iniuct edition of his H tv/ q j'p 347, 420 — 
quid sit fiRultas reflecttnJi, scilicet Ei> 

quod sit fnciilt-ic attcntioiKin sinin JS 7/tt/'-, lol ii pj’ 422 123 
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the fundamental principle of his philosophy, the de- 
rivation of our knowledge through the double medium 
of sense and reflection^ — at leasts, some of them had 
in terms articulately enounced this principle five 
-centuries previous to the English philosopher, and 
enounced it also in a manner far more correct than 
was done by him ; “ for they did not, like Locke, re- 
gard reflection itself as a source of knowledge, — ^thus 
reducing all our knowledge to experience and its gen- 
eralisation, but viewed in reflection only the channel 
through which, along with the contingent phaenomena 
of our mternal experience, we discover the necessary 
judgments which are original or native to the mind. 

There is, likewise, another oversight of Mr Stewart 
which I may notice. “ Although,” he says, “ the con- 
nection between attention and memory has been fre- 
quently remarked in general terms, I do not recol- 
lect that the power of attention has been mentioned 
b}'" any of the writers on pneumatology, in tlicm enu- 
meration of the faculties of tlie mmd ; nor has it been 
considered by any one, so far as I know, as of sufficient 
importance to deserve a particular exammation.”^ So 
far is this from being the case that there are many 
previous authors who have considered attention as a 
separate faculty, and treated of it even at greater 

n [Seo Scotus, Super Umicrsahhus Jativus, — JicJIcxws See Constnntnis, 
Poiphyru, Qa in “Ad tertium (a Sarnnno), Trad dc Sccundts tn 
dico quod ilia propositio Anstotelis, tentwmbus, ad calcem Scoti Operum, 
mini est in intellectu qum pnus fuent p 452 ) See also Plnbp Moceinciis, 
in sensu, vera est do eo quod est Contcmjdahoncs (15S1), , Go- 

pnnium intclligibile, quod est scili- clemns, Jyneilon P/nlocopJactan, t 
cet quod quid est rei matcnalis, non Jtcjicxus , Keckennann, Oivra, tom 
nutem de omnibus per so intelligilu- i pp ICOO, 1G12 , Conimbnccu'^f's, 
libus , quia multa per se intelligun- Jn Arist Dc Aniv^a, jip 370, 373 ] 
tur.non quia speciemfaciuntm sensu, [Compare Reirfs IPorJ (coinplcttd 
sed per refle'tioneni inlollectus ” (By edition), pp 777, 77S, PIG — Bn] 
tbe Seotists tbe act of intellect was SSlcmaiis,i c — CiU'ctd WoA s, 
regarded as threefold Jxcelus, — Col- vol lu p 122 .— Ed 
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lengtli tlian :^Ir Srowart himseE This is true not 
only of the celebrated hut of the ’tvliole "^olSan 
school; and to these I may add Condilkc,“ Contzen7 
Tiedemann,* Irvrinw/ ^laiebranchcj^ and many others.' 
But this by the wav. 

Taking, however. Attention and BeSection for acts 
of the same faculty, and supposing, with Mr Stewart, 
that reflection is properly attention directed to the 
phesnomena of mind, observation, attention directed 
to the phcsnomcna of matter ; the main question 
comes to be considered, — Is attention a faculty dif- 
ferent from consciousness, as Beid and Stewart main- 


taiu ? As the latter of these philosophers has not 
argued the point himseE, but merely refers to the 
arguments of the former in confirmation of their 
common doctrine, it will he suScient to adduce the 
following passage from Beid, ia which his doctrine on 

el zn rt'er- , . k, l ^ ^ 

this head is contamed. I retum.” he savs, "to what 
I mentioned as the main source of information on 
tliis subject — attentive refection upon the operations 
of OUT own minds. 

AB the notions we have of mmd and its opera- 
tions, are, by Mr Locke, called ideas of 'rejection. A 
man mav have as distinct notions of remembrance, of 
judgment, of will, of desire, as he has of any object 
whatever. Such notions, as Mr Locke justly observes, 
are got bv the power of refection. But what is this 


cPr § 254 

.V- — E^. 

$ Or.nx"t ci* arc/5 H-- 

• 7' j:-at L S IL cn. 2 . — Ed. 
y Fri^ie.lo~ct ZoJizo^ d Jldaj' j~ 
t.-z'r.ijTc Acamo C:d:zcd, filsdi- 
I Tj tS2'< , — oL ID- p SE s0rigni3->Iv 

pDotLlec in 1171-1722 j — Er». 
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Ton Ir?tne Btxin. 1777, o.Cyiiiz 
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pitted ecFzc~\ p. 243-4^< —Ed 
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power of reflection^ ‘It is/ says tlie same author, 

‘ that power by which the mind turns its view inward, 
and observes its own actions and operations.^ He 
observes elsewhere, ‘ That the understanding, like the 
eye, whilst it makes us see and perceive aU other 
things, takes no notice of itself ; and that it requires 
art und pains to set it at a distance, and make it its 
own object.’ 

“ This power of the understanding to make its o^vn 
operations its object, to attend to them, and examine 
them on all sides, is the power of reflection, by which 
alone we can have any distinct notion of the powers 
of om* own or of other minds. 

“This reflection ought to be distinguished from 
consciousnesss, with which it is too often confounded, 
even by Mr Locke. All men ai’e conscious of the 
operations of their own minds, at aU times while the}' 
are awake ; but there are few who reflect upon them, 
or make them objects of thought,” “ 

Dr Eeid has rightly said that attention is a volun- 
tary act. This remark might have led him to the 
observation, that attention is not a separate facult)', 
or a faculty of mtelligence at all, but merely an act of 
wiU or desire, subordinate to a certain law of intelli- 
gence. This law is, that the gieater the number of 
objects to which our consciousness is simultaneousl}' 
extended, the smaller is the mtensity with winch it }?■ 
able to consider each, and consequently the less viMd 
and distinct will be the information it obtains of the 
several objects ^ This law is expressed in the old adage 

“ Phmbu'i intcntu':, minor cst ad singula sensu= *' 


o InkUrdiictl Poirrrs i, ii. G7S, Fnes Antl'-op^h'St', i So 

clnp V TFt’r/ \ p 23*' and Stlmlrc, ll>rr ni' -i, 1 

$ [Cf Steeb, Uk'r Co ] 
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^xm being the law, it follows that, when our iaterest 

in any pai'ticular object is excited, and when we 

wish to obtain all the knowledge concerning it in our 
power, it behoves ns to limit our consideration to 
that object, to the exclusion of others. This is done 
by an act of volition or desire, which is called attri- 
tion. But to view attention as a special act of intel- 
ligence, and to distinguish it from consciousness, is 
utterly inept. Consciousness may be compared to a 
telescope, attention to the puUmg out or in of the 
tubes in accommodating the focus to the object ; and 
we might, with equal justice, distinguish, in the eye, 
the adjustment of the pupil from the general organ 
of vision, as, m the mmd, distinguish attention from 
consciousness as separate faculties. Not, however, that 
they are to be accounted the same. Attention is con- 
sciousness and something more. It is consciousness 
voluntarily applied, under its law of limitations, to 
some determinate object; it is consciousness concen- 
trated. In this respect, attention is an interesting 
subject of consideration; and having now finished 
what I proposed in proof of the position, that con- 
sciousness is not a special faculty of knowledge, but 
coextensive with all our cogmtions, I shall proceed to 
consider it in its vanous aspects and relations ; and 
Attention haviug just Stated the law of limitation, I shall go on 
ph^nome'i'^ to what I havc to say in regard to attention as a gene- 
saoime^.' ral phenomenon of consciousness. 

Can'K-eat- An d here, I have first to consider a question in 
Sre ttan which I am again sorry to find myself opposed to 
o%ctlt many distmguished philosophers, and, in particular, 
to one whose opinion on this, as on every other point 
of psychological observation, is justly entitled to the 
highest consideration. The philosopher I allude to is 
Mr Stewart. The question is, Gan we attend to more 
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tlian a single object at once 1 For if attention be lect. 

nothing but the concentration of consciousness on a 

smaller number of objects than constitute its widest 
compass of sunultaneous knowledge, it is evident that, 
unless this widest compass of consciousness be limited 
to only two objects, we do attend when we converge 
consciousness on any smaller number than that total 
complement of olijects which it can embrace at once. 

For example, if we suppose that the number of objects 
which consciousness can simultaneously apprehend be 
six, the limitation of consciousness to five, or four, or 
three, or two, or one, wdl aU be acts of attention, dif- 
ferent m degree, but absolutely identical in kind. 

hir Stewart’s doctrine is as follows . — “ Before,” iie stwan 


says, “we leave the subject of Attention, it is proper to refSuice 


take notice of a question which has been stated with quS'ion 
respect to it , whether we have the power of attending 
to more than one tiling at one and the same instant ; 
or, in other words, whether we can attend, at one and 
the same instant, to objects which we can attend to 
separately 1 This question has, if I am not mistaken, 
been already decided by several philosophers in the 
negative ; and I acknowledge, for my own part, that 
although their opinion has not only been called in 
question by others, but even treated with some degree 
of contempt as altogether hypothetical, it appears to 
me to be the most leasonablc and philosophical that 
we can form on the subject. 

“ There is, indeed, a great variet}" of cases in which 
the mind apparently exerts difieient acts of attention 
at once , but fiom the instances which have alreadj' 
been mentioned, of the astonishing rapidity of thought, 
it is obvious that all this may be explained without 
supposing those acts to be coexistent; and I may 
even venture to add, it may all be explained in the 
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u.rr niosl sutiHfjiclory ninnnor, ;vinjout ascribing to oui 
- inlcllcclunl opi'intionH ii grcntcr flegrcc of rapidity 
tlmn that wil.li wbicli wc know, from llic fact, tliat 
tlicy ai c sonic! imos cai ricd on. 7’lio cfTccl of practice 
in inci casing lliis ca))acity of appaicntly attending to 
dinercnl thing, al once, lendcia (lii« cxjilanation of the 
phcnonn'non in (jucHtion nu)rc j.rolialdc than any other. 

“ Tii(‘ ease of tlio c(jnililn i.st and lopc-danccr already 
mentioned, is jiai tieulaily favmnalde to this explana- 
tion, as it atloids diieel evidence of the possibility of 
till' mind’s exciting didercnt rucccssivc acts in an in- 
terval of lime so sljoil, as to produce tlic same sensible 
eifect as if thG\ had been oxoitcd .at one and the same 
moment. In this case, indeed, the rapidity of tlioiiglit 
IS so icmaikable, that if the dineient acts of the mind 
veic not all nccc^-saiily accompanied with dificient 
movement-, of the eye, theic can be no reason for 
doubling that the jilnlosnplici-, vhose doctrine I am 
now coni lovci ting, would liavc asserted that they are 
all mathematically coexistent 

*' U]ion a (jueslion, however, of this sorg wdiich does 
not admit of a perfectly diicct appeal to the fact, I 
would by no means be undcistood to decide wntli con- 
fidence , and, therefore, I should wish the conclusions 
I am now' to state, to be leccivcd as only conditionally 
established. They aic ncccssaiy and obvious conse- 
quences of the general piinciplc, "that the mind can 
only attend to one thing at once ; ’ but must stand or 
fall wdtli the truth of that supposition. 

“ It IS commonly understood, I believe, that m a con- 
cert of music, a good ear can attend to the different 
parts of the music separately, or can attend to them 
all at once, and feel the full effect of the harmony. If 
the doctrine, how'cver, which I have eudeavoured to 
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establish be admitted, it aviII follow that lu the latter 
case the mind is constantly varying its attention from - 
the one part of the music to the other, and that its 
operations are so rapid as to give us no perception of 
an interval of time. 

The same doctrine leads to some curious conclu- 
sions with respect to vision. Suppose the eye to be 
fixed in a particular position, and the picture of an 
object to be painted on tlie retina. Does the mind 
perceive the complete figure of the object at once, or 
IS this perception tlie result of the various perceptions 
we have of the different points in the outline 1 With 
respect to this question, the principles alieady stated 
lead me to conclude, that the mind does at one and 
the same time perceive eveiy point in the outline of 
the object, (provided the whole of it be painted on 
the retina at the same instant,) for perception, like 
consciousness, is an involuntary operation As no 
two points, however, of the outline aie in tlie same 
direction, every point by itself constitutes just as dis- 
tinct an object of attention to the mind, as if it were 
sejiarated by an interval of empty space from all tlie 
rest. If the doctrine, therefore, formerly stated be 
]ust, it is impossible for the mind to attend to nioie 
than one of these points at once ; and as the percep- 
tion of the figure of the object implies a knowledge 
of the relative situation of the different points vitli 
respect to each other, we must conclude that the pei- 
ception of figure by the eye is the result of a number 
of different acts of attention. These acts of attention, 
however, are performed with such rapidity, that the 
effect with respect to us, is the same as if the per- 
ception weie iustautaneou'!. 

“ In farther confirmation of this reasoning, it may 
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be remarked, that if the perception of visible figure 
were an immediate conse<4iienee of the picture on 
the retina, we should have, at the first glance, as dis- 
tinct an idea of a figure of a thousand sides, as of a 
triangle or a square. The truth is, that when the 
figure is very simple, the process of the mmd is so 
rapid that the perception seems to be instantaneous ; 
but when the sides are multiphed beyond a certain 
number, the interval of time necessary for these dif- 
ferent acts of attention becomes perceptible. 

It may, perhaps, be asked what I mean by a point 
in the outlme of a figure, and what it is that consti- 
tutes this pomt one object of attention. The answer, 
I apprehend, is, that this point is the minimum visihile. 
If the point be less, we cannot perceive it ; if it be 
greater, it is not aU seen m one direction. 

‘‘ If these observations be admitted, it will follow 
that, without the faculty of memory, we could have 
had no perception of visible figure.^' “ 

On this point, Dr Brown not only coincides with 
Mr Stewart m regard to the special fact of attention, 
but asserts in general that the mmd cannot exist at 
the same moment in two different states, that is, m 
two states m either of which it can exist separately. 

“ If the mind of man,” he says, “ and all the changes 
which take place in it, from the first feeling with 
which life commenced to the last with which it closes, 
could be made visible to any other thinking being, a 
certain series of feelings alone, — that is to say, a cer- 
tain number of successive states of mind, would be 
distinguishable in it, fomung indeed a variety of sen- 
sations, and thoughts, and passions, as momentary 
states of the mmd, but all of them existing individu- 

o Elements, vol L chap 2 Worls, vol ii p 1^0-143 
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ally and successively to eacli other. To suppose the 

mind to exist in two different states, in the same 

moment, is a manifest absurdity.”® 

I shall consider these statements in detail, hir Cnticum 

ofStcwnrtR 

Stewarts first illustration of his doctrine is drawn doctnnc 

/•••111 ct T lUsllT^t 

from a concert of music, in which, he says, a ffood iiiustntion 

Tin' r 1 ° • 

ear can attend to the dinerent parts of the music pIitho ^ 
separately, or can attend to them all at once, and feel «=o«n<i 
the full effect of the harmony.” This example, how- 
ever, appears to me to amount to a reduction of his 
opinion to the impossible. What are the facts in this 
example ^ In a musical concert, we have a multitude 
of different instruments and voices, emitting at once 
an infinity of different sounds These all reach the 
ear at the same indivisible moment in whicli they 
perish, and, consequently, if heard at aU, much more 
if them mutual relation or harmony be perceived, they 
must be all heard simultaneously. This is evident 
For if the mind can attend to each mmimuni of sound 
only successively, it, consequently, requires a minimum 
of time in which it is exclusively occupied with each 
minimum of sound. Now, m this minimum of time, 
there coexist with it, aud with it perish, many minima 
of sound which, ex liypoiliesi, are not perceived, — aic 
not heaid, as not attended to. In a concert, therefore, 
on this doctrine, a small number of sounds only could 
be perceived, and above this petty maximum, all sounds 
would be to the car as zero. But what is the fact 
No concert, hovcver numerous its instruments, has 
yet been found to have leached, far less to have sur- 
passed, the capacity of mind and its organ. 

But it IS even more impossible, on this In'pothesi'^, 

a Ar'ur.c on th Pitiht'-p ! cf tJ ^ ISCO) — Er> 

Jfuii a I Mu d, p Cr, (ci 
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to understand liow we can perceive the relation 
of different sounds, that is, have any feeling of the 
harmony of a concert. In this respect, it is, indeed, 
/do de se It is maintained that as we cannot attend 
at once to two sounds, we cannot perceive them as 
coexistent : consequently, the feeling of harmony of 
wliich we are conscious, must proceed from the feel- 
ing of tlie relation of these sounds as successively 
perceived in different points of time. We must, there- 
fore, compare the past sound, as retained in niemoiy, 
with the present, as actuallj* perceived. But this is 
impossible on the hypothesis itself. For we must in 
this case, attend to the past sound in memory, and to 
the present sound in sense at once, or they will not 
be peiceived in mutual relation as harmonic. But 
one sound in memory and another sound in sense, are 
as much two different objects as two different sounds 
in sense. Therefore, one of two conclusions is inevit- 
able ; either we can attend to two different objects at 
once, and the hypothesis is disproved ; or we cannot, 
and aU knowledge of relation and harmony is impos- 
sible, which is absurd. 

The consequences of this doctrine are equally start- 
lino-, as taken from Wr Stewart’s second iUustratiou, 
from the phcsnomena of vision. He holds that the 
perception of figure by the eye is the result of a 
number of separate acts of attention, and that each 
act of attention has for its object a point the least 
that can be seen, — the 77iin i minn visibile. On this hy- 
pothesis, we must suppose that, at every instantaneous 
opening of the eyelids, the moment sufficient for us 
to take in the figure of the objects comprehended in 
the sphere of vision, is subdivided into almost in- 
finitesimal parts, in each of which a separate act of 
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attention is performed. This is, of itself, sufficiently 
inconceivable. But this being admitted, no difficulty 
IS removed. The separate acts must be laid up in 
memory, m imagination But how are the}^ there to 
form a single whole, unless we can, in imagination, 
attend to all the minima visibilia together, which iu 
perception we could only attend to severally'^ On 
this subject I shall, however, have a more appiopiiatc 
occasion of speaking, when I consider hlr Stewait’s 
doctrine of the relation of colour to extension “ 

a See infia, vol n p 144 ct srj 
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In the former jeirf of (»ur In-l Lecture, I coueliulod the 
argnmeiil ngain-'l Leid’^ nunly?i'=: of Cou^ciousneas into 
a fatuity, and .'showed you that, even in rela- 

tion to Ptrt option, (the f.uulty I>y which we obtain a 
knowledge of the material unitcrsc), Consciouauess is 
still the Common ground in which every cognitive 
O]»cration has ita loot I then proceeded to prove the 
same in i eg-a rd to Attention After some observa- 
tion«; touching the confusion among philosophers, more 
or less c.xteii'ive, in tlie mennintr of the term refla- 
tioh. ns a suboixlinatc modification of attention, I en- 
deavoured to e.xplain to you what attention properly 
is, and in what relation it stands to consciousness. I 
stated that attention is consciousness applied by an 
act of M'lll or desire under a particular law. In so 
far as attention is an act of tlie conative facult}*, it is 
not an act of knowlcduo at all. for the mere will or 

w * 

desire of knowintr is not an act of cocmition. But 

w ^ 

the act of the conative faculty is exerted by relation 
to a certain law of consciousness, or knowledge, or 
intellifrencc. This law, which we call the Law of 
Limitation, is, that the intension of our knowledge 
is in the inverse ratio of its extension. — ^in other 
words, that the fewer objects we consider at once. 
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the clearer and more distinct will be our knowledge lect. 

^ XIV 

of them. Hence the more vividly vre will or desire — ^ 

that a certain object should be clearly and distinctly 
known, the moie do v’’e concentrate consciousness 
through some special faculty upon it. I omitted, I 
find, to state that I thmk Reid and Stewart incorrect 
in assertmg that attention is only a voluntary act, 
meaning by the expression 'voluntary, an act of frec- 
wiQ. I am far from mamtaimng, as Brown and others 
do, that all wdl is desire ; but still I am peisuaded Atlention 
that we are frequently deteimmed to an act of atten- l^uhout nn 
tion, as to many other acts, independently of our free 
and dehberate vobtion. Nor is it, I conceive, possible 
to hold that, though immediately determmed to an 
act of attention by desiie, it is only by the permission 
of our will that this is done ; consequently, that eveiy 
act of attention is stdl under the control of our voli- 
tion. This I cannot maintain. Let us take an ex- 
ample * — "When occupied with other matters, a peisou 
may speak to us, or the clock may stiike, Avithout our 
having any consciousness of the sound ; “ but it is 
wholly impossible for us to remam m this state of un- 
consciousness mfentioually and with v'lll We cannot 
deternunately refuse to hear by voluntarily withhold- 
ing our attention; and we can nomoie open our eyes, 
and, by an act of vnll, avert our mind from all pei- 
ception of sight, than we can, by an act of will, cease 
to live. We may close our ears or shut our eyes, as we 
may commit suicide ; but we cannot, with our organs 
unobstiuctcd, wholly refuse our attention at will. It, 
therefore, appeals to me the moie correct doctiine to 
hold that there is no consciousness without attention, 

— vnthout concentration, but that attention is of three 

a Soc Held, Ac' Poxr r<, Essiy ii cli. 3 JJ'orJs, p T'O? — Ij' 
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’ItgiciH or kiiifls. Tiic fiisf., ;i mere vital and inc* 
sistihlc act; ihc acfond, an act dclcnninccl Ity desire, 
wliicli, thougli iiuolunfary, maybe lesistcd by our 
vill ; the Ibiid, an act determined l)y a deliberate vo- 
lition. An act of attention, — that is, an act of con- 
eenti.it ion,-- seems tlms ncces-.iry to c^e^)* exertion of 
eonsciousne^'S, as a ceitain ronti action of the pnpil is 
1 eqniMle to evt ly esercise of vision We liavc formerly 
iiotietd, tliat di‘-(Mimination is a condition of con- 
sciousness; and a discrimination is only po==sible by 
a conccnlialivc act, or act of attention. This, how- 
ever, width coircsjionds to the lonest degree, — to the 
mere ^ital or automatic net of attention, has been 
refused the name ; and allention, in contradistinction 
to tbi'' mere automatic contraction, given to the two 
otlicr dc/rrccs of wldcli, liowcver, Kcid onlvrecoOTises 
the tbiul. 

Attention, then, is to con^^ciousnoss, what the con- 
traction of the pu]>il IS to sight; or to the eye of the 
mind, what the microscope or telescope is to the 
bodily eye. The faculty of attention is not, therefore, 
a special faculty, but merely consciousness acting 
under the law of limitation to winch it is subjected 
But wliatcvcr be its relations to the special faculties, 
attention doubles all their efficiency, and affords them 
a power of which they would otherwise be destitute. 
It is, in fact, as we arc at present constituted, the 
primary condition of their activity. 

Having thus concluded the discussion of the ques- 
tion regarding the relation of consciousness to the 
other cognitive faculties, I^proceeded to consider 
various questions which, as not peculiar to any of the 
special faculties, fall to be discussed under the head 
of consciousness, and I commenced with the curious 
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problem, Whether we can attend to more than a single 
object at once. Mr Stewart maintains, though not 
without hesitation, the negative. I endeavoured to 
show you that his arguments are not conclusive, and 
that they even involve suppositions which are so 
monstrous as to reduce the thesis he supports ad im- 
possihile. I have now only to say a word in answer 
to Dr brown’s assertion of the same proposition, 
though in different terms. In the passage I adduced 
in our last Lecture, he commences by the assertion, 
that the mmd cannot exist, at the same moment, in 
two diflerent states, — that is, in two states m eitlier of 
which it can exist separately, and concludes with the 
averment that the contrary supposition is a manifest 
absurdity. I find the same doctiine maintained by 
Locke in that valuable, but neglected, treatise entitled 
An Examination of Pore Malehranche’ s Opinion 
of Seeing all Things in God. In the thirty-ninth 
section he says • — “ Difierent sentiments are diflerent 
modifications of the mind. The ^mind or soul that 
petccives, is one immaterial, indivisible substance 
Now, I see the white and black on this paper, I hear 
one singing in the next room, I feel the warmth of 
the fire I sit by, and I taste an apple I am eating, and 
all this at the same time Now, I ask, take modifica- 
tion for what you jilcase, can the same unextended, 
indivisible substance have diflerent, nay, inconsistent 
and opposite, (as these of white and black must be), 
modifications at the same time ? Or must we supjiose 
distinct parts in an indivisible substance, one foi 
black, anothei for white, and another for red ideas, 
and so of the lest of those infinite sensations wLicii 
we have in soits and degrees, all which we can dis- 
tinctly perceive, and so are distinct ideas, son e wliere- 
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LECT. of are opposite as heat and cold, which yet a man 
— may feci at the same time V’ Leibnitz has not only 
given a refutation of Locke’s Essay, but likewise of 
his Examination of Malebranche, In reference to 
passage I have just quoted, Leibnitz says : “ Mr 
Locke asks, ‘Can the same unextended, indivisible 
substance, have different, nay, inconsistent and oppo- 
site modifications, at the same time V I reply, it can. 
What is inconsistent in the same object, is not incon- 
sistent in the representation of different objects which 
we conceive at the same moment. For this there is no 
necessity that there should be different parts in the soul, 
as it is not necessary that there should be different 
parts in the point on which, however, different angles 
Anstotio rest.” “ The same thing had, however, been even better 
foSlIg^ said by Aristotle, Avhose doctrine I prefer translating 

(loctnno , r n • 

to you, as more perspicuous, in the loUowmg passage 
His -now, from Joannes Grammaticus, (better known by the 
piiTOsTd'by surname Philoponus), — a Greek philosopher, who 
nns ^ flourished towards the middle of the sixth century. 
It is taken from the Prologue to his valuable com- 
mentary on the De Anima of Aristotle ; and, what is 
curious, the very supposition which on Locke’s doctrine 
would infer the corporeal nature of mind, is alleged 
by the Aristotelians and Condillac, in proof of its im- 
materiality. “ Nothing bodily, says Aristotle, can, at 
the same time, in the same part, receive contraries. 
The finger cannot at once be wholly participant of 
white and of black, nor can it, at once and m the 
same place, be both hot and cold. But the sense at 
the same moment apprehends contraries. Wherefore, 
it knows that this is first, and that second, and that 
it discriminates the black from the white. In what 

o nemarqucs sur le SenlvrMnt dit phxca, edit Erdmann, p 451, Eu. 
J’ire Malcbranche , Opaa Philoso- 
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manner, tlierefore, does sight simultaneously perceive mct 

contraries 1 Does it do so by the same ? or does it 

by one part apprehend black, by another, white ? If 
it does so by the same, it must apprehend these vdth- 
out parts, and it is mcorporeal. But if by one part it 
apprehends this quahty, and by another that, — this, he 
says, is the same as if I perceived this, and you that. 

But it is necessary that that which judges should be 
one and the same, and that it should even apprehend 
by tlie same the objects which are judged. Body 
cannot, at the same moment and by the same part, 
apply itself to contraries or things absolutely different. 

But sense at once apphes itself to black and to white ; 
it, therefore, applies itself indivisibly. It is thus 
shown to be incorporeal For if by one part it appre- 
hended white, by another part appiehendcd black, it 
could not discern the one colour from the other ; for 
no one can distinguish that which is perceived by 
himself as different from that which is peiceived by 
another.”® So far Philoponus. 

Dr Brown calls the sensation of sweet one mental cnticiMn 
state, the sensation of cold another ; and as the one of doctnnc 
these states may exist without the other, they are con- 
sequently different states But will it be maintained 


a The text of Aristotle here par- 
tially ])anplimsed, (Proocm f 2^ 
ed ISSf)), and more fully in Coni- 
inentarj on texts 144, 149, is as fol- 
lows — Kal StjXoi’ uri v 
(oTt rh fcrxcTOi’ ala6T]Tf]pio\'- atdyKTi 
ydp ijj airrSfif} Of airrov hplitti rh 
hpiiof OCre S)j • 

Sf'xcrai Kptfeif uri trfpot rh y\ifKir 
Tou XfvKOv, aXXa Su it i rti i 
driXa flioi OiVa' /ih yap ktit d rov 
fiif iyw rov Si <ri> ofcPoio, SfiXor iu 
til) oTi trfpa oAATjXai AcT 8e ~h t> 
?i^iif OTt iT(pot~ (Tfpoj y-ap ~h y\iKV 
rov Mihov Acytt ipa rh cvto "ncrrt 


dr Xtyfi, oCra’ xal locTxal alcrOdtcrai. 
''On fih’ oZv ovx oTdf rt Ke^upicrpi/i oir 
kph’tif Td icex'^'P'®’/^^* SrjKof' on 5’ 
oirS' it xcxti’por/in'y XP*^’ Vr A-rffPcr, 
"nirrtp yap rh airh \^y(t on txfpoj, 
t1» aryaBht >fal rh Kohdt , ovra Ka\ ort 
Bdrtpor Xtytt on trrpot Kcd Can pot, 
ow Kara hi rh ore Xiyo; 5", 

olov fxf Xtya on tnpot, ou fxirrot 
Cti nr tnpot ’AXX’ ofTa.' Xt^fi, rcl 
rtt, Kal on t-vf Eua Epa. "Pltr—t 
axdpia~oi Kal iv Ex^F^^~^ XP^’^r 
De Arvna, lil> in c. 2, § 11 Cf 
§§ *^1 lf*i 12. 13. 14, with the relative 
commentary by I’hilojKiini'. — E d 
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'\iV, ^.'lonol, !t{ one niid <Iio ‘..'Unc inonKnl, fed tlic 

““ f''’ns:itious of kwccI jiiul r’oM, or ilmt ioos fonn- 
j))^ np.of, flo, wlicn cor in the 


Fame auhjpct, fonn only a sinoje alalc'^ 

’''111(1 ran attcnrl to, or be 
conscious of, only a -inyb* objert at a lime, ;\oulfl, in 
f.u'l, involvt' tlui pfiiH-hi^ion ibal all conipaii'-on and 
disei nninahon arc in»}iO‘'Sibb^ ; lm( comparison and 
di^c'riminntion Ik in^ po •^s ililc, tins jiO'-sjlnlity disproves 
l!ic liudi of ibc < oimlci-pnjpo^ition. An net of com- 


ji.iri'iou oi di‘'(aimintition snjijioscs llint avc me able to 
( omptcliciid, in one iiuIivjKiide consciousness, the dif- 
fmenl objccl'i to be comp.ned oi disciiminated. Were 
I c)nly coii'-cious of one object at one time, I could 
mner po'-sibl}' bnn^tbem into j elation ; each could be 
a]>pielien(lcil only sejiaialely, and for itself. Form 
the moment in nliich J am conscious of the object A, 
I am, ex Jnjpothc'^i, unconscious of tlic object B ; and 
in the moment I am conscious of the ohj’ect B, I am 
unconscious of the object A. So far, in fact, fiom con- 
sciousness not being comjictcnt to the cognisance of 
two things at once, it is only possible under that cog- 
nisance as its condition, Foi without discrimination 
there could be no consciousness ; and discrimination 
iiGcessaiily supposes two terms to be discriminated. 

No judgment could be possible were not the subject 
and piedicatc of a proposition thought together by the 
mind, although expicsscd m language one after the 
other. Nay, as Aristotle has obseived, a syllogism 
forms in thought one simultaneous act and it is only 
the necessity of retailing it piecemeal and by succes- 


a This IS said hj Aristotle of the hal rb a\i)9fs, (nh-Pfirlr -it fibn 
net of judgment , but the remark ap- rae' ilcnrfp Jr ii-ut' T<) 

plies to that of reasoning also Sec 5i iv irotoCy, rovro & mvt tKauTor 
Uc Anima, lu C ’£>' ofr ri ifrtvSor Ed 
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sion, in order to accommodate tliouglit to tlie imper- 

fection of its veliicle, — language, that affords the ap- 

pearance of a consecutive existence. Some languages, 
as the Sanscrit, the Latin, and the Greek, express the 
syntactical relations by flexion, and not by mere jux- 
taposition Their sentences are thus bound up into 
one organic whole, the preceding parts remammg sus- 
pended in the mind, till the meaning, like an electric 
spark, is flashed from the conclusion to the commence- 
ment. This is the reason of the greater rhetorical 
effect of terminatmg the Latin period by the verb 
And to take a mere elementary example, — “ How 
could the mind comprehend these words of Horace, 

‘ Bacchuni in remotis canuina rnpibug 
Vidi docenteiu,’ 

unless it could seize at once those images in which tlie 
adjectives are separated from their substantives 

The modern philosophers who have agitated this Tins (hkn- 

^ ° 1 1 tion can- 

question, are not aware that it was one canvassed like- 'assed m 

•1 IIP! 'in T ^ "aliool'. 

Wise in the schools of the middle ages. It was there oniipnu.i 
expressed by the proposition, iiUellectiis nosier 
2 :)liira simul inteUigere.^ Mamtainmg the negative, 

Ave find St Thomas, Cajetanus, Ferrariensis, Capreolus, 
Hervieus, Alexander Alensis, Albertus Magnus, and 
Durandus; while the affirmative was asserted bj’-Scotus, 

Occam, Gregorius, Ariminensis, Lichetus, j\Iarsilius, 

Biel, and others.”^ 

Supposing that the mind is not limited to the simul- non nmij 
taneous consideration of a single obj’ect, a question tii’c'mVnT" 
aiisGs, How many objects can it embrace at once'^Xi? '^ 

a [Ronstetten, (Ic ri7o;?i7)if, Aid) Nemesius, JDl Xatura J/oini- 

torn, n p 377, note ] 7115 , c viu p 1S4, ed Mattbxi j 

P [See Aquinas, Summa, pars i.,qn y For these authorities, see Conim- 
Sf), art 4 Cf Alex Aphrodisicnsis, bncenses, J 71 D( Anmn, lib 111 c 
Dc Amma, lib 1 c. 22, f 134 a (ed tou qn C, p 490 e! s.q — Er» 
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You recoiled that I formerly stated tliat tlio 
greniav the number of objects among which the atten- 
tion of the mind is distrilnitcd, the feebler and less 
distinct will be its cognisance of each. 

“ Plimlui'i ijitcnln‘5, minor nd pingula pon'iup,” 

C/’onsciousness will tlins be at its maximum of intensity 
^\hcn attention is concentrated on a single object; 
and the rmestion comes to be, how many .several ob- 
jects can the mind simultaneously suiwcy, not vdtli 
^ n acity, but without absolute confusion 1 I find this 
problem stated and ditferently answered, by different 
philosophers, and appaicntly without a knowledge of 
each other. Cy Charles Bonnet “ the mind is allowed 
to have a distinct notion of six objects at once ; by 
Abiaham Tuckci ^ the number is limited to four; w^hile 
Destutt-Tracy'*^ again amplifies it to six. The opinion 
of tlic fiiat and last of these philosophers appears to 
me correct. You can easily make the experiment for 
yourselves, but you must licware of grouping the ob- 
jects into classes If you throw- a handful of marbles 
on the floor, you will find it difficult to view at once 
moie than six, or seven at most, without confusion ; 
but if you group them into twos, or threes, or fives, 
you can comprehend as many gi'oups as you can units; 
because the mind considers these groups only as units, 
— it xdew-s them as wholes, and throw-s their parts out 
of consideration. You may perform the experiment 
also by an act of imagination. 

a [£<^(31 dc P-iiicliologic, c, ■cs’cnti who allows ns to ombnicc, at one 
p 132 Com^irohis R<isai Anahjhqvc \new, five nm ties D’Alembert, jUif- 
surVAmCtiom i c-xiiup 163f<<rt3'3 langcs, xoLvr pp 40,151 Ancillon, 
of Katun, c. xiv §5] Koimaux Mdangis, ioxa. u p 185 
7 [/(fifolojie, tom, i p 453 Com- Slnlebranclic, RcchcrclK, liv ui c. 2, 
pare Degerando, Pcs Signcs, i 16/, tom i. p 191 J 
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Before leaviug tliis subject, I sliall make some ob- 
servations on the value of attention, considered m its 
highest degree as an act of will, and on the import- 
ance of forminff betimes the habit of deliberate con- 

O 

centration. 

The greater capacity of contmuous thinking that a 
man possesses, the longer and more steadily can he 
follow out the same tram of thought, — the stronger is 
his power of attention , and in proportion to his power 
of attention will be the success vuth which his labour 
is rewarded. All commencement is difficult; and this 
is more especially true of intellectual effort. When we 
turn for the first time our view on any given object, 
a hundred other things still retain possession of our 
thoughts Even when we are able, by an arduous 
exertion, to break loose from the matters which have 
previously engrossed us, or which every moment force 
themselves on our consideration, — even when a leso- 
lute determination, or the attraction of the new object, 
has smoothed the way on which we are to travel ; 
still the mind is contmually perplexed by the glimmer 
of intrusive and distracting thoughts, which prevent 
it from placing that whicli should exclusively occupy 
its view, in the full clearness of an undivided light 
How great soever may be the interest which we talce 
111 the new object, it will, however, only be fully estab- 
lished as a favouiite when it has been fused into 
an integral part of the sj'stem of our pie'vuous know- 
ledge, and of our established associations of thoughts, 
feelings, and desires. But this can only be accom- 
plished by time and custom. Our imagination and 
our memory, to which we must resoit for materials 
with which to illustrate and enliven our new study, 
accoid us their aid unwillingly, — indeed, only by 
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compulsion. Eufc if we are vigorous enougli to pursue 
our course in spite of obstocles, every step, as we ad- 
vance, will be found easier ; tbe mind becomes more 
animated und energetic : tbe distractions gradually di- 
minish : tbe attention is more exclusively concentrated 
upon its object : tbe kindred ideas flow with sjreater 
freedom and abundance, and afibrd an easier selection 
of wbat is suitable for illustration. At len^tk our 

O J 

system of thought harmonises with our pmsuit. The 
whole man becomes as it may be, philosopher, or his- 
torian, or poet ; he lives only in the trains of thought 
relating to this character. He now energises freelr, 
and, consequently, with pleasure ; for pleasure is the 
reflex of unforced and unimpeded energy. All that is 
produced in this state of mind, bears the stamp of ex- 
cellence and perfection. Helvetius justly observes, 
that the very feeblest intellect is capable of compre- 
hending the infeience of one mathematical position 
from another, and even of making such an inference 
itself.'^ How, the most difficult and complicate de- 
monstrations in the works of a Hewton or a Laplace, 
are all made up of such immediate inferences They 
are like houses composed of single bricks. Ho greater 
exertion of intellect is required to make' a thousand 
such inferences than is requisite to make one ; as the 
effort of lying a single brick is the maximum of any 
individual efibrt in the construction of such a house. 
Thus, the diSereuce between an ordinary mind and 
the mind of a Hewton, consists priacipaliy in this, that 
the one is capable of the application of a more contm- 
uous attention than the other, — that a Hewton is able 
without fatigue to connect inference with inference in 
one long series towards a determinate end ; while the 
man of inferior capacity is soon obhged to break or let 

c Ik lEspnl, Discotrrs id. c. iv — Ed. 
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fall the thread which he had begun to spin This is, efu 

in fact, what Sir Isaac, with equal modesty and slirewd — ^ 

ness, himself admitted To one who complimented *N(\\loi) 
him on his genius, he replied that if he had made any 
discoveries, it was owing more to patient attention 
than to any other talent.® There is but little analogy 
between mathematics and play-acting; but I heard 
the great Mrs Siddons, in nearly the same language, 
attribute the ivliole superiority of her unrivalled talent 
to the more intense study which she bestowed upon 
her parts. If what Alcibiades, in the Symposium^ of 
Plato, nan’ates of Socrates were true, the father of socrativ 
Greek philosophy must have possessed this facult}* of 
meditation or continuous attention in the highest 
degree. The story, indeed, has some appearance of 
exaggeiation ; but it shows what Alcibiades, or ratlier 
Plato througli him, deemed the requisite of a gi'oat 
thinker. According to this repoit, in a militaiy expe- 
dition which Sociates made along with Alcibiades, tlic 
philosopher was seen by the Athenian army to stand 
for a whole day and a night, until the breaking of the 
second morning, motionless, with a fixed gaze, — thus 
showing that he was uniuterruptedl}’ engiossed with 
the consideration of a smgle subject : “ And thus,” 
says Alcibiades, “ Socrates is ever wont to do when 
his mind is occupied with inquiries in which thcie aie 
difiiculties to be overcome. He then never interiupts 
his meditation, and foigets to eat, and drink, and 
sleep, — everything, in short, until his inquiry has 
reached its termination, or, at least, until he has seen 
Some light in it.” In this history there may be, as I 
have said, exaggemtion ; but still the truth of the 
principle is undeniable. Like Xewton, Descartes arro- Pt < 

a See p r.37 ^ P 221^ — E'> 
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'r.tNil JK.dilti'/ h. (I,f fojro of his What lie 

liu'l iiccoinjiliMii, /] iiKuoJliaii (iIIkm jnen, fhat he attn- 
Imlc.l to ilio Mipeihiiily of liis )nM,hofl;“ anfl Bacon, 


in lilo* in.'tnjn )ji^ n)f tJiod, in tliat it places 

all iiK'H willi « fjiial nllMihon upon a It'vel, and leaves 
liftlc or nothing (o (he piero^.itive-i of 
pentU't H‘•t•lf hn^ lietn anal^'-ed 1)^ the shrewdest Ob- 
'-on ei- m(o a luehei eajiacify of adention. '' Genius/' 
‘-a^ -I Heivtiius/ u honi we have already cjuotcd, “is 
nothing but a eonliniied ntteidion/' (nnc attention 
'^inrie ) “ Genius/' sa} s Buflbn/ “ is only a protracted 
]>a(i(*ncc/' {unc longue patience.) “In tlie exact sci- 
ences, at k*as(," says Ciuicr,^ “it is the patience of 
a .sound intellect, ^vllcn iimncible, -wliicli truly consti- 
tutes genius’* And Chesterfield lias also observed, 
that “ the jjower of applying an attention, steady and 
undissijiatcd, to a single object, is the sure mark of a 
supeijoi genius.” 

These examples and authorities concur in estabhsli- 
ing the inipoilant trutli, that he ivho ivould, nuth suc- 
cess, attempt discovery, either by inquiiy into the 
works of nature, or by meditation on the pheenomena 
of mind, must acquire the faculty of abstracting him- 
self, for a season, fiom the invasion of surrounding 
objects, must be able even, in a certain degree, to 
emancipate himself from the domimon of the body, 
and live, as it were, a pure intelligence, within the 
circle of Ins thoughts This faculty has been mam- 
fested, more or less, by all whose names are associated 


o Discoursdc la Mahodc, p 1 — Ed 
Nov Org , hb i. apb Cl — Ed 
y Be TEspnt, Disconrs ui chap. 
}v — Ed. 

5 [Quoted by Ponellc, Mnnvd, p 
371 ] 


f \Elogc Jlistoriqvc de M HaHy, 
quoted by Tonssaint, Be la Pensie, 
p 210] 

C Letters to his Son Letter hrcxix 
[Compare Bonnet, Ilssai AnalyUqtte, 
tom 1 , preface, p 8 ] 
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with the progress of the intellectual sciences. lu some, i 

indeed, the power of abstraction almost degenerated 

into a habit akin to disease, and the examples which 
now occur to me, would almost induce me to letiact 
what I have said about the exaggeration of Plato’s 
histoiy of Socrates. 

Aichimedes,“ it is well known, was so absoibed in a Aui.aia 

dt‘- 

geometrical meditation, that he was fiist awaie of the 
stormmg of S3nacuse b}" lus own death-wound, and 
his exclamation on the entrance of Poman soldieis 
was , — Noll turhare circidos meos. In like manner, 


Joseph Scaliger,^ the most learned of men, when a 
Protestant student m Pans, was so engrossed m the 
study of Homer, that he became aware of the mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, and of his own escape, only 
oil the da}^ subsequent to the catastrophe. The pliiloso- 
phcr Carneades'^ was habitually liable to fits of medi- 
tation .so profound, that, to pievent him sinking from 
inanition, his maid found it necessaiy to feed liim lilce 
a child. And it is repoited of Nevton, that, vliile 
engaged m his mathematical researches, he sometimes 
forgot to dine. Cardan,^ one of the most illiistiious 
of philosophers and mathematicians, was once, upon a 
journey, so lost in thought, that he forgot botli Ins w ay 
and the object of his journejx To the questions of his 
driver whither he should pioceed, he made no nnswei , 
and when he came to himself at nightfall, he was sui- 
piised to find the caniage at a stand-.still, and directly 
under a gallows. The mathematician Yieta^ was sonie- 


JO'LJtIi 


C'lnKTlf' 




CniiHii 


a Sco Vnknus Ma\imus, lib. % m 
c 7 — En 

B See D Hcin'Uis Tr 
SiaUqcri Fn Onitto, 

VlGOS). p ir. _Fl< 

7 Valerius M animus, 7 - r..' — Fr 


5 [Steeb, 11“ r dfd n 

C71 J 

< Sco Timaiins, Hi r u i t - 
jtnslib cx3ii,tom \ p Ice'., t 
1C3Q — Fi' 


on* Min’AnrVrtics. 
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tunr^ f(() InuJt'i] ill iiu'dilniion, tliui, foi lionr^ ]io lioic 
nuu'f' irscmlilimf’c fo a .{mkI pvison l)mi)4o a livinj/, 
nn<] u.'iH iIk'ii w lioDv of cwrUliinf'' r/omre 

on aiountl luin. On llio dny of hin inainagf, thcgujut 
limlanm foit{of lliiiiL^ in lin jdiilolfgjcal s]>ccu]a- 
(ion^, and lio only av.alo nod fo tlio affair-, of tlie 
o\t'‘nial \\<(r]d liva tai(h ( nil»a-<-,v fiorn flic iiinrrin"c- 

» * . o 

]>iily, \vlio fouiid Inin ab^oilird in Ifip foniposilion of 

111 *-' utit) u. 

It r beam if'illy ob-anol b) -M.tlobianclie, "tbat 
tin* <]i'( o\cp\ (tf (iiitli o.ni Old) br* made by the Jaboui 
of attention; ber.niM' il is onl}' tlie labour of atten- 
tion Avlndi lias light for its ic\\nid,”“ and, in an- 
othoi [)laef‘ — “ 'I'he attention of thcMiitelkct is a na- 
tmal ]trayn by ubieh v.'e obtain tlie enlightenment of 
lea'-on. Hut Mueo tie* Fall, the intellect frequentlycxpe- 
limiet'" a])palling dioughts : it cannot ]>ray; thclabour 
ofattoniion fafiLmeiand afllict-^it In f.ict, this labour 
IS at fii-'t gieat, and the recompense scant}*; while, at 
the ‘•ama time, we an* uneea=;ingly solicited, pressed, 
agitated l*y the imagination and the passion';, wdiose 
inspiiation and impuFcs it is always agieeable to 
obey. Xovcrlbcle-s it is a matter of necessity; we 
must invoke leaMm to be cnligbtcncd ; there is no 
other way of olitaining light and intelligence but by 
the laboui of attention Faith is a gift of God which 
wc earn not by our incuts ; but intelligence is a gift 
usually only conceded to desert Faith is a pure 
giaco in cvciy sense; but the mideistanding of a 
truth is a giacc of such a character that it must be 
meiited by labour, or by the co-operation of grace 
Those, then, who arc capable of this labour, and who 

a Trai(<f .^fornlr, \nTtio 1 clmp P Hid, pirtio i chap r § 4 
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are always attentive to the truth which ought to 
guide them, have a disposition ivhich would undoubt- 
edly deserve a name more magnificent than those 
bestowed on the most splendid vn’tues. But although 
this habit or this virtue be inseparable fiom the love 
of order, it is so little known among us that I do 
not know if we have done it the honour of a jiar- 
ticular name. May I, therefore, be pardoned in calling 
it by the equivocal name of force of intellect. To 
acquire this true force by which the intellect sup- 
ports the labour of attention, it is necessaiy to begin 
betimes to labour; for, in the couise of uatuie, 
we can only acquire habits by ‘acts, and can only 
strengthen them by exercise. But peihaps the only 
difficulty is to begin. We recollect that we began, 
and that we were obliged to leave off. Hence we get 
discouraged ; we think oui selves unfit foi meditation , 
we renounce reason. If this be the case, whatever we 
may allege to justify our sloth and negligence, we 
renounce virtue, at least in part. For without the 
labour of attention, we shall never comprehend the 
grandeur of religion, the sanctity of morals, the little- 
ness of all that is not God, the absuidit}' of the pas- 
sions, aud of all our internal miseries. AVithoul tins 
labour, the soul will live in blindness aud in disordei , 
because theie is natuially no other way to obtain the 
liffiit that should conduct us : wc shall be etciiiallv 

O 

under disquietude and in stiange embaira'^sment , for 
we fear cveiythmg when we walk m daikuess and 
siuiounded by piecipices. It is true that faith guides 
and suppoits; but it does so only as it produces some 
light by the attention vhich it excites in us , foi light 
alone is what can assuie minds, like ours, which ha\e 
so many enemies to feai.’’ 
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I liave translated a longer extract than I intended 
when I began ; Init the truth and importance of the 
observations are so gi-eat, and they are so admirably 
expressed in Malcbranche’s own inimitable style, that 
it was not easy to leave off. They are only a frag- 
ment of a very valualjle cliapter on the subject, to 
which I would earnestly refer you, — indeed, I may 
take this opportunity of saying, that there is no phi- 
losopliical author who can be more iirofitably stuped 
tlian Malebranche, As a thinker, he is perhaps the 
most profound that Trance has ever produced ; and 
as. a writer on philosopliical subjects, there is not an- 
other European author who can be placed before him. 
His style is a model at once of dignity and of natural 
ease ; and no metaphysician has been able to express 
himself so clearly and precisely without resortmg to 
teclinical and scholastic terms. That he was the author 
of a celebrated, but exploded hypothesis, is, perhaps, 
tlie reason why he is far less studied than he otherwise 
deserves. His works are of principal value for the 
admirable observations on human nature which they 
embody ; and were everything to be expunged from 
them connected with the Viszo7i of all Things in the 
Deity, and even with the Cartesian hypothesis in gene- 
ral, they would still remain an inestimable treasury of 
the acutest analyses, expressed in the most appropn- 
ate, and, therefore, the most admirable, eloquence. In 
the last respect, he is only approached, certamly not 
surpassed, by Hume and Mendelssohn. 

I have dwelt at greater length upon the practical 
bearings of Attention, not only because this prmciple 
constitutes the better half of all intellectual power, 
but because it is of consequence that you should be 
fuUy aware of the incalculable importance of acquu- 
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ing, by early and continued exercise, tbe habit of 
attention. There are, however, many pomts of great 
moment on which I have not touched, and the depen- 
dence of h'lemory upon Attention might alone foim 
an inteiesting matter of discussion. You will fiud 
some excellent observations on this subject in the hist 
and thu’d volumes of Mr Stewart’s Elements “ 

a See Coll JForls, ii p 122 ci tcq , and p 352 — Ed 
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LECTUEE XV. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, — ITS EVIDENCE AND AUTHORITY 

Having now concluded tiie discussion in regard to 
what Consciousness is, and shown you that it con- 
stitutes the fundamental form of every act of know- 
ledge ; — I now proceed to consider it as the source 
from whence we must derive every fact in the Philo- 
sophy of Mind. And, in prosecution of tins purpose, 
I shall, in the first place, endeavour to show you that 
it really is the principal, if not the only source, from 
which all knowledge of the mental pheenomena must 
be obtained;® in the second place, I shall consider 
the character of its evidence, and what, under differ- 
ent relations, are the different degrees of its autho- 
rity , and, in the last place, I shall state what, and of 
what nature, are the more general pheenomena which 

a Under tlie first head here speci- tlie Nervons System, and that the 
fied, the Author occasionally deliv- doctrine, or doctrines, which found 
ered from the Chair three lectures, upon the supposed parallelism of 
which contained “a summary view brain and mind, are, as far as ob- 
of the nervous system in the higher servation extends, wholly ground- 
animals, more especially in man , less " These lectures, as foreign in 
and a statement of some of the re- their details from the general subject 
suits obtained [by him] from an ex- of the Course, are omitted in the 
tensive and accurate induction on present pubhcntion A general sum- 
the size of the Encephalus and its mary of the pnncipal conclusions to 
pnncipal parts both in man and the winch the researches of the Author 
iow’er animals, — serving to prove that on this subject conducted him, will 
no assistance is afforded to Mental he found in Appendix II — Ed 
P hilosophy by the examination of 
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it reveals. Having terminated these, I shall then lect 
descend to the consideration of the special faculties of — ^ 
knowledge, that is, to the paiticular modifications of 
which consciousness is susceptible 


' We proceed to consider, in the first place, theviicpo-M- 

1-1 1 -XT 

. authority, — the certamty, of this instrument How, i’iiiio-=opii.\ 
it IS at once evident, that philosophy, as it airirms its ^enclt^ of 

oT' i o conscious- 

own possibility, must affirm the veracity of conscious- nes-* 


ness , for, as philosophy is only a scientific develop- 


ment of the facts which consciousness leveals, it fol- 


lows, that philosoph}’’, in denying or doubting the tes- 
timony of consciousness, would deny or doubt its own 
existence If, therefoie, philosophy benot/c/o de se, 
it must not invahdate the iutegiity of that which is ; 
as it were, the heait, the j)unctu7n sahens, of its bemg, 
and as it would activel}^ mamtam its own credit, it 
must be able positively to vindicate the tiuth of con- 
sciousness for, as Lucretius® well observes, 


Ut m Fabnca, 8i pm\a est Rcgiila pnma, 
Nonnac^ue si falla\ rectis rcgiombiis exit, 

Omnia luendose fien, atqiie obstipa nectss^um est , 
Sic igitur Ratio tibi reruni prava necesse est, 
Falsaqne sit, falsi'; qmcciuiqtie ab Sensibiis oita est ' 


And Leibnitz tiuly says — “If our immediate lutei- 
ual expeiieuce could possibly deceive us, theie could 
no longei be for us any tiuth of fact {vci itc de /((it), 
nay, nor any truth of reason {rente de ictisoii).” 

So far there is, and can be no dispute , if jihi- 
losophy IS possible, the evidence of consciousness is 
authentic. Ho phdosopher denies its authoiity, and 
even the Sceptic can only attempt to show, on the 
liypothesis of the Dogmatist, that consciousness, as at 

a Dc Taruri Xatura, bb i\ bU’ ^ Xotircaux In ii c 27, 

— Ln § 13 — 1 D 
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vni'iaiicc wit]i itself, is, tliercforc, on that liypothesis, 
moiulaeions. 

]»nfc if the leshmony of consciousness he in itself 
C'onfcsserlly above all suspicion, it follows, that we in- 
tjuiie into the comlition.s oi laws which regulate the 
h'gitiniacy of its ajiplicnlions The conscious mind l 
being at once the source from which wc must derive 
out knowledge of its phamomena, and the mean 
tlirough which thatjuiow ledge is obtained, Psycho- 
logy IS only an evolution, by consciousness, of the 
facts winch consciousness itself leveals As ever}^ 
system of i\Iental Philosophy is thus only an exposi- 
tion of these facts, ever}' such system, consequently, 
is true and complete, as it faiily and fully exhibits 
vhat, and v hat only, consciousness exhibits. 

But, it may be objected, — if consciousness be the 
Old}' revelation wc poises', of our intellectual nature, 
and if consciousness be also the sole criterion by which 
wc can interpret the meaning of what this revelation 
contains, this icvelation must be very obscure, — this 
critciion must be very uncertain, seeing that the 
vaiious systems of philosophy all equally appeal to 
this revelation, and to this entenon, in support of 
the most contradictoiy opinions As to the fact of 
the variety and contiadiction of philosophical sys- 
tems, — this cannot be denied, and it is also true that 
all these systems either openly profess allegiance to 
consciousness, or silently confess its authority. But 
admitting all this, I am still bold enough to main- 
tain, that consciousness affords not merely the only 
revelation, and only criterion of philosophy, but that 
this revelation is naturally clear, — this criterion, in 
itself, unening. The history of philosophy, like the 
histor}'- of theology, is only, it is too true, the historj' 
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of variations, and we must admit of tlie book of con- lfct 

^ XV 

sciousness wLat a great Calvinist dmne® bitteily — ^ 

confessed of tbe book of Scripture, — 

“ Hic liber est in quo quaint sua dogmata quisque , 

Invemt et pariter dogmata qmsquc f ua ” 

In regard, however, to either revelation, it can be of 
shown that the source of this diversity is not in the in pinio-o 
book, but in the reader. If men will go to the Bible, 
not to ask of it what they shaU believe, but to find in 
it what they beheve already, the standard of unity and 
truth becomes in human hands only a Lesbian iide.^ 

And if philosopheis, in place of evolving their doc- 
tiines out of consciousness, resort to consciousness 
only when they aie able to quote its authority in 
confirmation of tlieu’ preconceived opinions, philoso- 
jihical systems, like the sandals of Theiamcnes,'^ may 
fit au)^ feet, but can nevei pietend to represent the 
immutability of nature And that philosophers have 
been, for the most part, guilty of this, it is not ex- 
tiemely difficult to show. They have seldom or nevci 
taken the facts of consciousness, the whole facts of con- 
sciousness, and nothmg but the facts of consciousness^ 
The3^have either overlooked,or rejected, orinterpolated 
Before we are entitled to accuse consciousness of u, nrr 
being a false, or vacillating, or ill-mformed witness, HHpIl'r/’ 
we aic bound, fiist of all, to sec whether there be any th!n ‘u 
lilies by which, m employing the testimony of con- iiVinji, 
sciousness, we must be governed , and whether philo- Ir-' t'? 
sophers have evolved their systems out of conscious- oLm. 

‘•MO 

a S WcrcnfiL, Div:rr/nlipnc^, .\in- itaiai — Eu \ u t 1 ' 

stel, 1716, vol u p o91 — En y 5ia rh fiij cAAi - •> ’■i’ • i 

/3 Aristotle, A/Zi .Vie , v 10 To? >.o] «'Tcu(^oTf/?iYci cfi -17 rpoaip/o-n -f i 
•^apaoplcTTOv a6picno! KolbKnidv Itrrit , ■roA.t-dnr, K/Poprot I’lu- 

!Lj~€p Ka\ ~rji AferB'ias oiVoSo/i?;! S tarcli, A’lnos, — Vul 1 Ti Ddi 
/j.o\l$Zit os Kaiui' ~p'bs "iap ~h c\Tua (eJ — El* 

- 0 ? XWov /if-aMi(7Tci fa! ot* fitrft <J 
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L|CT ness in obedience to these rules. For if there he 
■ rules under which alone the evidence of consciousness 
can be fairly and fully given, and, consequently, under 
which alone consciousness can serve as an infallible 
standard of certainty and truth, and if philosophers 
have despised or neglected these, then must we 
remove the reproach from the instrument, and affix it 
to those blundering workmen who have not known 
how to handle and apply it. In attempting to vindi- 
cate the veracity and perspicuity of this, the natural, 
revelation of our mental being, I shall, therefore, first, 
endeavour to enumerate and explain the general rules 
by which we must be governed in applying conscious- 
ness as a mean of internal observation, and there- 
after show how the variations and contradictions of 
philosophy have all arisen from the violation of one 
or more of these laws. If I accomphsh this at pre- 
sent but imperfectly, I may at least plead in excuse, 
that the task I undertake is one that has not been 
previously attempted. I, therefore, request that you 
wiU view what I am to state to you on this subject 
rather as the outline of a course of reasoning, than as 
anythmg pretendmg to finished argument. 

Tiiree lu attempting a scientific deduction of the philoso- 
fTws, un- phy of mind from the data of consciousness, there are, 
conscious- in all, if I generalise correctly, three laws which afibrd 
le^i^to- the exclusive conditions of psychological legitimacy. 
totSecol These laws, or regulative conditions, are self-evident, 
ofit^own and yetthey seem never to have been clearly proposed to 
iJenr* themselves by philosophers, — in philosophical specula- 

tion, they have certainly never been adequately obeyed. 

1 Tiie Law The First of these rules is, — That no fact be assumed 

raony"'"'' as a fact of consciousness but what is ultimate and 
simple. This I v ould caU the law of Parcimony. 
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The Second, — that which I would style the law of lect 

Integrity, is — That the whole facts of consciousness he — ^ 

taken without reserve or hesitation, whether given as ofTuteg^" 
constituent, or as regulative, data 

The Third is, — That nothing hut the facts of con- 3 tiil> t nw 
sciousness he taken, or, if inferences of reasoning he ^lon^ 
admitted, that these at least be recognised as legiti- 
mate only as deduced from, and in subordination to, 
the immediate data of consciousness, and every posi- 
tion rejected as illegitmiate, which is contradictory of 
these. This I would call the law of Harmonj’. 

I shall consider these in their order. 

I. The first law, that of Paicimony, is, — That no i tiic Lu\ 
fact be assumed as a fact of consciousness but what is 
ultimate and simple. What is a fact of consciousness Fici of 
This question of all others requires a precise and arti- 
culate answer, but I have not found it adequately 
answered in any psychological author 

In the first place, every mental phoenomcnon may i pnnnrN 
be called a fact of consciousness. But as we distin- 
guish consciousness from the special faculties, though 
these are aU only modifications of consciousness, — only 
branches of which consciousness is the trunk ; so we 
distinguish the special and derivative pliamomena of 
mind from those tliat are primary and umveisal, and 
give to the latter the name of fads of consciousness, as 
more eminently woitliy of that appellation In an act 
of perception, for example, I distinguish the pen I hold 
in my hand, and my hand itself, from my mind pei- 
ceiving them. This distinction is a particular fact, — 
the fact of a particular faculty, peiception. But tliere 
IS a gcneial fact, a general distinction, of which tins 1=^ 
only a special case. This general fact is tlie distinc- 
tion of the Ego and non-Ego, and it belongs to con- 
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S', ns t]io ucnnnl fnculty. AVli<''nc\fT, llicrc- 
foi*'^ ill oin .'ui.'i1\ f)f l]iG inlf'lltjf’tu.'il ]>l)<'('ijo}T}cn<i, v.e 
•tnivf* a{ .'in cli lucnt u'liich v.r (’.'iiinol icflufclo a^^cno- 
i.ilnntion fioni Inil wliifli lif.-jat On* root 

of .til n< , . ami v.liuli v,r f annol, On n fore, rc- 

‘■olv. into ;ui\ liiL'ln-r |»riin iplc, --tliHWG pioperly ca]) 
fi f.n t <>r ( oit*.<’iou-.(n I.<»o)fincj’ {^> surJ) fi fact of 
I'lnnrioiniM'- ^ as On la-t i< -nit of an .inah a\ e call 
It .m nltun'ffr jninnplt*. |ooKin;:j fioin jt as Oio fir^-fc 
constitinnl of.iil mtcil(<‘lna! coniiniMtion, mo call it a 
/*/ thi/ny j»njjc)|»)c A far t of o/r/nciran/jo’^ thus a 
-niijdt, .uni. as \ro i<oai«1 it, ciOni an nltirnatc, oi a 
pi ini.iry, O.ituin orinf'*lliw>n ’0 It olifains a]*«o various 
(It rioniin.itions ; -f(iin-tnnf-> it !*> called an (( prion 
pi incijih .^(tinoOnu s .i foinhnurnfollmrot iniinl.conic- 
tim* s a ti'<> (oudih'>ii of tlioiiglif,'^ S:c cl'C 
Out, m On* s.*c<in(I jilanc, thin, it^ cliaiactci of iilti- 
m.ite piionty, supposes it-^ diaiactei of necessity. It 
nui*-t l>e inijio'-'ilile not to think it In fact, hy it- 
noec>-it\ alone can ue jeco^nise it as an oiioinal 

* O O 

(l.itiini of intflligtnne, and distinguisli it from any 
mere icsult of "cneialisation and cnstoni, 

O 

In the thud place, this fact, as ult{matc,ib alsogivcn 
f to Us vith a mere belief of its leality; in otliei ivords, 
conscioii=;nc':.-. reveals tliat it is but not why or how 
It IS Tins is evident ^Velc this fact given us, not 
only with a belief, but with a knov ledge of how or 
why it is, in that case it would be a deuvative, and 
not a piimar}', datum. For that ivliereby we were 
thus enabled to compreliciid its how and wliy, — in 
other iMords, the reason of its existence, — tbiswould be 
relatively prior, and to it or to its antecedent must we 
ascend, until V’c arrive at that primary fact, m which 

a See JlncTs irorAs, p 755 tt — Ed 
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we must at last believe, — which we must take upon teit 

trust, but which we could not comprehend, that is, 

tlunk under a higher notion 

A fact of consciousness is thus, — that whose exist- 
ence is given and guaranteed by au original and ne- 
cessary belief But there is an important distinction 
to be heie made, which has not only been ovei looked 
by all pliilosophers, but has led some of the most dis- 
tinmiished into no mconsiderable eriors 

O 

The facts of consciousness aie to be considered in nionitvof 
two points of view , either as evidencing their own m”!Vo’iv 
ideal or phienomenal existence, or as evidencing the 
objective existence of somethmg else beyond them,® A MCW Cltlltl 
belief in the foimer is not identical vnth a belief in iiy tlicjr 
the latter The one cannot, the other may possibly, 
be refused. In the case of a common witness, we j'cctlu ox. 
cannot doubt the fact of his peisonal reality, noi the 
fact of his testimony as emitted, but we can always 
doubt the truth of that which his testimony avers So 
it is with consciousness ^Ye cannot possibly refuse no,; fir 
the fact of its evidence as given, but we may hesitate I n. 
to admit that beyond itself of which it assures us I 
shall explain by taking an example. In the act of m"" ‘Ti 
External Perception, consciousness gives as a conjunct In'tu'i i 
fact, the existence of j\re or Self as peiceiving. and ’ 
the existence of somethino; difieient fiom jMe oi Self 
as perceived Now the leality of tiii^ as a subjective 
datum, — as an ideal phreuomeuon, it is absolute!} 
impossible to doubt without doubting the existence of 
consciousness, for consciousness is itself this fact , and 
to doubt the existence of consciousness is alisolutely 
impossible ; for as such a doubt could not exist, excepr 
in and through consciousness, it would, consequently, 

a Sit r , n'r-7'', Xotc A p 743 s 2 — L-’ 
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A‘5 roiiianjcfl, — a-, in nn ncl of contr-ioiHjjo-'s, 

til*' of mind know and matt'ji known onn- 

110} )if> dcnn’d. 

r»ut tli»‘ wliolo pli.'i nomnnoji a'- ffjvpn in coiFrion?- 
m - may bo .ii]milt*'d, and yt { its inforf ncc di'-jaitod 
h nn\ Im‘ 'lid. < on'-' mn-m '•s give * tin* montal subject 
a ptifoiMin: an 1 \i* rnnl fdijoi }, oontradi'-tingindiod 
from it ,is p.-ict iv( d . all liu'^ wo do not, and cannot, 
d< ny ibit < on-i(‘iou''n' -"i i*' on)v a pliamomcnon ; — 
llio loutia"! Iittuo'*)! 1)10 ‘'nbj*»><’t and obj'oct maybe 
only aj. pan nt, not loal ; tin* object given ns an cx- 
toinal ii'ahty, may only bo a mental rcpro'cntation, 
which tin* mind 1 -, hy an unknown law, determined 
um on=ciiiusly to piodm’c, and to mistake foi some- 
tlung dilb'unt from il-elf All this may be paid and 
hclitnt d, without ‘-elf-contiadiction, — nay, all thislias, 
h\ the imnu n-o maji»iity of modern }>hilo' 0 }>hcr=, been 
M tnallv •' lid and 1 m lieved 

In like mannei, in an act of Mcmoiy consciousness 
connects a pic-ciit existence with a past I cannot 
deny the actual ])hieuomcnon, becaii'^e my denial would 
be suicidal, but I can, wilbout self-coiitiadiction, assert 
that cousciousne-s maybe a false witness in regard to 
any formci existence , and I may maintain, if I please, 
that the memory of the past, in consciousness, is no- 
thing but a phmnomciion, which lias no realit}' beyond 
the picsent 1'berc aic many other facts of conscious- 
ness w Inch w c cannot but admit as ideal plircnomcnn, 
but ma}' discredit ns guai*autcoing aught beyond their 
phfonomcnal existence itself The legality of this doubt 
I do not at present consider, but only its possibility; 
all that I have now in view being to show that we 
must not confound, as has been, done, the double im- 
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port of the facts, and the two degrees of evidence foi ekct 

their reality. This mistake has, among others, been — ^ 

made b}’’ Mr Stewart.® “ The belief,” he says, “ which Stiuirt 

'' . ^ cniifotiiid-. 

accompanies consciousness, as to the present existence thrsi two 
of its appropriate phsenomena, has been commonly con- tvuknce 
sidered as much less obnoxious to cavil, than any of 
the other principles which philosophers are accustomed 
to assume as self-evident, in the foimation of their 
metaphysical systems. No doubts on this head have 
yet been suggested by any philosopher how sce^itical 
soever, even by those who have called m question 
the existence both of mind and of matter And yet 
the fact is, that it rests on no foundation moie solid 
than our belief of the existence of external objects ; or 
our belief, that other men possess intellectual poweis 
and faculties similar to those of which we aie conscious 
in ourselves. In all these cases, the only account tliat 
can be given of our belief is, that it forms a necessaiy 
part of our constitution, against which metaphysicians 
may easilj’" aigue so as to perplex the judgment, but 
of which it IS impossible for us to divest ouiselves for 
a moment, when we are called on to employ our lea- 
son, cither in the business of life, or in the puisuits 
of science. While we aie under the influence of oui 
appetites, passions, or aflections, or even of a stiong 
speculative cuiiosit}", all those difficulties winch be- 
wildeied us m the solitude of the closet, vanisli befoic 
the essential piinciplcs of the human fianie.” 

With all the lespect to which the opinion of so dis- fnti i ma 
tinguishcd a philosophei as ^Ir Stewait is justly en- mA " 
titled, I must be peimitted to say, tliat I cannot but 
icgaid his assertion, — that the piesent exi'^teiice of 
the pha^nomena of consciousness, and the leality of 

a PLA — Jl'ir/', vol \ j' fiT 
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LECT. that to which these plisenomena hear witness, rest on 
■ a foundation equally solid, — as wholly untenable. The 
second fact, the fact testified to, may be worthy of all 
credit, — as I agree with Mr Stewart in thinking that 
it IS ; but still it does not rest on a foundation equally 
solid as the fact of the testimony itself. Mr Stewart 
confesses that of the former no doubt had ever been 
suggested by the boldest sceptic ; and the latter, in 
so far as it assures us of our having an immediate 
knowledge of the external world, — which is the case 
alleged l\y Mr Stewart, — has been doubted, nay,demed, 
not merely by sceptics, but by modern philosophers 
almost to a man. This historical cmcumstauce, there- 
fore, of itself, would create a sti-ong presumption, that 
tlie two facts must stand on very different foundations; 
and this presumption is confiimed when we investi- 
gate what these foundations themselves are 

The one fact, — the fact of the testimony, is an act 
of consciousness itself; it cannot, therefore, be invali- 
dated without self-contradiction For, as we have ffe- 
quently observed, to doubt of the reality of that of 
which we are conscious is impossible ; for as we can 
onty doubt through consciousness', to doubt of con- 
sciousness is to doubt of consciousness by conscious- 
ness. If, on the one hand, we affirm the reality of the 
doubt, we thereby explicitly affirm the reality of con- 
sciousness, and contradict our doubt , if, on the other 
hand, we deny the reality of consciousness, we impli- 
citly deny the reality of our denial itself Thus, in 
the act of perception, consciousness gives us a conjunct 
fact, an ego or mind, and a non-ego or matter, known 
together, and contradistinguished from each other 
Now, as a present phaenomenon, this double fact can- 
not possibly be denied I cannot, therefore, refuse the 
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fact, that, in perception, I am conscious of a phasnomc- llct 

non, which I am compelled to regard as the attribute 

of something drfteient from my mind or self. This 
I must perfoice admit, or run into self-contradiction 
But admitting this, may I not still, without self-con- 
tradiction, maintain that wliat I am compelled to \uew 
as the phasnomenon of something different fiom me is 
nevertheless (unknown to me) only a modification of 
my mind ? In this I admit the fact of the testimony 
of consciousness as given, but deny the truth of its 
report Whether this denial of the truth of conscious- 
ness as a witness, is or is not legitimate, we aie not, 
at this moment, to consider : aU I have in vie-w at 
present is, as I said, to show that we must distinguish 
in consciousness two kinds of facts, — the fact of con- 
sciousness testifjnng, and the fact of which conscious- 
ness testifies ; and that we must not, as J\Ir Stewart 
has done, hold that we can as little doubt of the fact 
of the existence of an external world, as of the fact 
that consciousness gives, in mutual contiast, the phni- 
nomenon of self, in contrast to the phamomeiion of 
not-self.“ 

Under this first law, let it, therefore, be laid down , nc'suU-' of 
111 the first place, that by a fact of consciousness, pro- I'Anm^n'^ 
perly so called, is meant a piimaiy and universal fact 
of oui intellectual being, and, in tlie second, that 
such facts arc of two kinds, — 1°, The facts mveii in 
the act of consciousness itself; and, 2', The fact': 
which consciousness does not at once give, but to tlie 

a Tlic only plnlo'soplior yrlioni I an cxtcrnnl world is nrpt self contn 
Imio mot y nil, touching on the qups- dittor} , by no monii<!, — h< is onh 
tion, IS Father IJudier, and he soems nnd ” — Trat// d s n- r, f 
to strike the mil niion the Iliad He c \i S ['',e jyid , ]> 

sa\s, as I recollect, — "He who ^in rs 7 — Ei> ] 
si\s the cndcnce of coiiscioustu's of 
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rcalitr of Trbich it only Lears evidence. And as sim- 
pLfication is alvays a matter of importance, vr e may 
t.crovr out of accoimt altogether the former class of 
tucse facts : for of sncL no doubt can be. or lias been, 
entertained. It is only the autnority of these facts as 
evidence of something beyond themselves. — that is, 
only the second class of facts, — “hich becomes matter 
of discussion : it is not the reality of consciousness that 
Tte hare to p^rove, but its veracity.'' 

The second rule is. — That the v'hole facts of con- 


sciousness be taken vrithout reserve or hesitation, 
vrhether siren as constituent, or as resulative. data. 
This rule is too manifest to require much elucidation. 
As philosophy is only a development of the phteno- 
mena and lavrs of consciousness, it is evident that 


philosophy can only be complete, as it comprehends, 
in one harmonious system, all the constituent and all 
the resulative, facts of consciousness. If any pheno- 
menon or constituent fact of consciousness be omitted, 
the system is not complete : if any lavr or regulative 
fact is ezcIudei'L the system is not legitimate. 

The violation of this second rule is. in general, con- 
nected vith a violation of the third, and ve shall ac- 
rr» mTn c It illustrate them together. The third is, — 
Tnat nothing but the facts of consciousness be taken, 
or if inferences of reasoning be admitted, that these 
at I^ast be recomised as legitimate only as deduced 
fronL and onlr in subordination to, the immediate 
data of consciousness, and that every position he re- 
jected as idegitimare —hich is contradictory of these. 

The trutii and necessity of this ride are not less 
evident than the truth and necessity of the preceding. 
PHIosophy is only a ^stemauG evolution of the con- 


c See Bricj r. cf 
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tents of consciousness, by the instranientalit)’’ of con- 
sciousness ; it, tberefore, necessaiily supposes, in both 
respects, tbe veracity of consciousness. 

But, though this be too evident to admit of doubt, 
and though no philosopher has ever open I)’’ throvm 
ojff allegiance to the authonty of consciousness, ve 
find, nevertheless, tliat its testimony has been silently 
overloolced, and S3’stems established upon principles 
in direct hostility to the primary data of intelligence 
It is only such a violation of the integrity of con- 
sciousness, by the dogmatist, that afibrds, to the 
sceptic, the foundation on which he can establish his 
proof of the nuUit}^ of philosoph)^ The sceptic cannot 
assail the truth of the facts of consciousness in them- 
selves. In attempting this he would run at once into 
self-contradiction. In the first place, he would enact 
the part of a dogmatist, that is, he would positively, 
— dogmatically, establish his doubt. In the second, 
waiving this, how can he accomplish Avhat he thus 
pi eposes'^ Bor why”^ He must attack conscious- 
ness either from a higher giouud, or from consciou-^- 
ness itself. Higher ground than consciousness there 
is none ; he must, therefoie, invalidate the facts of 
consciousness from the ground of consciousness itself 
On this ground, he cannot, as we have seen, deny the 
facts of consciousness as given ; he can only attempt 
to invabdate their testimony But this again can 
be done only by showing that consciousness tells dif- 
ferent talcs, — that its c^ idencc is contradictoi v, — that 
its data are repugnant. But this no sceptic ha'^ evei 
yet been able to do Xeither does the sceptic or 
negative philosopher himself assume his principles ; 
he only accepts those on which the dogmati-t or 
positive philosophci attemiits to establish liis doc- 
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trine ; and this doctrine he reduces to zero, l»j show- 
ing that its principles are, either miituall}- repug- 
nant, or repugnant to facts of consciousness on 
whicli, though it may not expressly found, still, as 
facts of consciousness, it cannot refuse to recoonise 

^ O 

without denying the possibility of philosophy in 
general. 

I shall illustrate the Tiolation of this rule by ex- 
amples taken from tlie writings of the late mgenious 
Dr Thomas Brown — I must, however, premise that 
this philosopher, so far from being singular in his 
easy way of appealing to, or overlooking, the facts of 
consciousness, as he finds them convenient or incon- 
venient for his purpose, supplies only a specimen of 
the too ordinary style of philosophising. Jsow, you 
must know, that Dr Brown maintains the common 
doctrine of the philosophers, that we have no imme- 
diate Imowledge of anything beyond the states or 
modifications of our own minds, — that we are only 
conscious of the ego, — ^the non-ego, as known, being 
only a modification of self, which mankind at large 
are illusively determined to view as external and dif- 
ferent from self. This doctrine is contradictory of the ' 
fact to which consciousness testifies, — that the object 
of which we are conscious in perception, is the external 
reality as existing, and not merely its representation 
in the percipient mind. That this is the fact testified 
to by consciousness, and believed by the common- 
sense of mankind, is admitted even by those philoso- 
phers who reject the truth of the testimony and the 
belief. It is of no consequence to us at present what 
are the grounds on which the principle is foimded, 
that the mind can have no knowledge of aught be- 
sides itself ; it is sufficient to observe that, this prin- 
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ciple being contradictoiy of tbe testimony of conscious- 

ness, Dr Blown, by adopting it, virtually accuses con- 

sciousness of falsehood. But if consciousness be false 
in its testimony to one fact, we can have no confidence 
in its testimony to any other, and Brown, haAniig 
himself belied the veracity of consciousness, cannot, 
therefoie, again appeal to this veiacity as to a credible 
authority. But he is not thus consistent Although 
he docs not allow that we have any knowledge of the 
existence of an outer woild, the existence of that 
world he still maintains. And on what giounds ^ He 
admits the reasoning of the idealist, that is, of the 
philosopher who denies the lealit}’- of the material 
universe, — ^lie admits this to be invincible. How, 
then, is his conclusion avoided Simply by a^ipcahug 
to the univeisal belief of mankind m favour of the 
c.xistence of external things," — that is, to the autho- 
iit}^ of a fact of consciousness But to him this appeal 
IS incompetent. For, in the fiist place, having alicady 
virtually given up, or rather positively lejected, the 
testimony of consciousness, when consciousness de- 
posed to our immediate knowledge of external things, 

— how can he even found upon the veiacity of that 
mendacious principle, when bearing CMdcncc to the 
unknown existence of external things 1 I cannot but 
believe that the mateiial reality exists; thcicfoic, 
it does exist, for consciousness does not deceive u^^ — 
this reasoning Dr Broun employs u hen defending his 
assertion of an outer uoild I cannot but believe 
that the mateiial icality is the object immediately 
known in perception ; therefore, it is immediately 
known, for consciousness does not decene us, — tin- 

n t! i f 0 c //rr-an a/t (f, .“^ce thif airrunHEl ftirt’ ir j'Si- - <1 )i’ 

1 (.cturo xiMiL, p 17r>-177, ci ISS'^ tLe Autbe- s i> •* i* p 1-2. — L’> 
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To him this argument is, however, mcompeteut, as 
contradictory. 

What we know of self or person, we Imow only as 
a fact of consciousness. In our perceptive conscious- 
ness, there is revealed, in contrast to each, a self and 
a not-self. This contrast is either true or false. If 
true, then am I conscious of an object different from 
me, — that is, I have an immediate perception of the 
external reality. If false, then am I not conscious 
of anything different from me, hut what I am con- 
strained to regard as not-me is only a modification 
of me, which, by an illusion of my nature, I mis- 
take, and must mistake, for something different fiom 
me. 

Now, will it be credited that Dr Brown — and be it 
lemembered that I adduce him only as the represen- 
tative of a great majoiity of philosophers — afiiims or 
denies, just as he finds it convenient or inconvenient, 
this fact, this distinction, of consciousness ? In his 
doctrine of peiception, he explicitly denies its truth, 
in denying that mind is conscious of aught beyond 
itself. But, m other parts of his philosophy, this false 
fact, this illusive distinction, and the deceitful belief 
founded thereupon, are appealed to, (I quote his ex- 
pressions), as “revelations fiom on high, — as the 
never-ceasing voice of our Creator,” kc. 

Thus, on the veracity of this mendacious belief, Di 
Brown establishes his proof of our personal identity 
Touching the object of perception, when its evidence 
is inconvenient, this belief is quietly passed over, as 
incompetent to distinguish not-self fiom self, in the 
question regarding our personal identity, where its 
testimony is convenient, it is clamoiously cited as an 
inspired witness, exclusively competent to distinguish 
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not-solf. Yet -vrliT. if, in the one case, it 
mistook self for not-self, it may not, in the other, 
mistake not-self for self, wonld appear a problem not 
of the easiest solution. 

same l^eiief, ^rith the same inconsistency, is 
called in to prove the Indimduality of mind.'^ But if 
^ vre are fallaciously determined, in our perceptive con- 
^ "■ sciousness. to regard mind both as mind and as matter, 
— for, on Brovru s h}*pothesis. in perception, the object 
perceived is only a mode of the percipient snbject, — ^if. 

I say. in tliis act. I must view vhat is supposed one 
and indivisible as plural, and diherent, and opposed, 
— hov is it possible to appeal to the authority of a tes- 
timony so treacherous as consciousness for an evidence 
of the real simplicity of the thinking principle ? Hoy, 
says the materialist to Brown, — how can you appeal 
against me to the testimony of consciousness, which 
you yourself reject when against your own opinions, 
and how can you, on the authority of that testimony, 
maintain the unitv of seif to be more than an illusive . 
appearance, when self and not-self, as known to con- 
sciousness. axe, on your own hypothesis, confessedly 
only modifications of the same percipient snbject ? 
If. on yonr doctrine, consciousness can split what you 
hold to he one and indivisible into two, not only dif- 
ferent but opposed, existences, — what absurdity is 
there, on mine, that consciousness shonld exhibit as 
phmnomenallv one, what we both hold to be really 
manifold 1 If yon give the lie to consciousness in 
favour of vour hyfiothesis, you can have no reasonable 
objection that I shonld give it the lie in favour of 
mine. If you can maintain that not-self is only an 
ilinsive phenomenon, — ^being, in fact, only self in dis- 

c Lectrxe 32., p 74 ed. ISSC*. — Zd. 
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guise ; I may also maintain, a contra, that self itself is lfcf 

only an illusive pboenomenon, and that the appaient — ^ 

unity of the ego is only the result of an organic hai- 
mony of action between the particles of matter. 

From these examples, the truth of the position I tiic ni.-o 
maintain is manifest, — that a fact oi consciousness can um\cr-ii 
only be rejected on the supposition of falsity, and that, coii-^non^ 
the falsit}’’ of one fact of consciousness being admitted, in* mun- 
the truth of no other fact of consciousness can be main- 
tained. The legal brocard, Fahus in iino,falsus in 
omnibus, is a rule not more applicable to other wit- 
nesses than to consciousness Thus, eveiy system of 
philosophy which implies the negation of any fact of 
consciousness, is not only necessaiily unable, without 
self-contradiction, to establish its own tiuth by any 
appeal to consciousness , it is also unable, v ithout self- 
contradiction, to appeal to consciousness against the 
falsehood of any other system If the absolute and 
universal veracity of consciousness be once suiicu- 
deied, every system is equally tiue, or rathei all aic 
equally false , philosophy is impossible, for it has now 
no instrument by which tiuth can be discovered, — no 
staudaid bj'" which it can be tiled , the loot of oui 
natuie is a lie But though it is thus manifestly tlic 
common inteiest of eveiy scheme of philosophy to 
pieserve intact the mtegiity of consciousness almost 
every scheme of philosophy is only another mode in 
which this mtegiity has been violated If, theicfore, 

I am able to prove the fact of this vaiious violation, 
and to show that the facts of consciousness have 
never, or hardly ever, been fairly cAolved, it vill fol- 
low, as I said, that no icpioach can be justly addrc^^^cd 
to consciousness as an ill-informed, or vacillating, oi 
pcifidious witness, but to those only vho vere too 
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proud, or too negligent, to accept its testimony, to 
employ its materials, and to obey its lavrs. And on 
this supposition, so far should ve be from despainng 
of the future advance of philosophy from the experi- 
ence of its past vranderings^ that Y'e ought, on the 
contrary, to anticipate for it a steady progress, the 
moment that philosophers can be persuaded to look 
to consciousness, and to consciousness alone, for their 
materials and their rules. 
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LECTUEE XVI. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, — VIOLATIONS OF ITS AUTHORITY. 

On the principle, whicli no one has yet been found 
bold enough formally to deny, and which, indeed, 
requires only to be understood to be acknowledged, — 
VIZ., that as all philosoph}^ is evolved from conscious- 
ness, so, on the truth of consciousness, the possibility 
of all philosophy is dependent, — it is manifest, at 
once, and without further reasoning, that no philoso- 
phical theory can pietend to truth except that single 
theory which comprehends and develops the fact of 
consciousness on which it founds, without reti’cnch- 
ment, distortion, or addition. Were a pliilosophical 
system to pretend that it culls out all that is correct in 
a fact of consciousness, and rejects only what is erro- 
neous, — what would be the inevitable result In the 
first place, this system admits, and must admit, that 
it is wholly dependent on consciousness for its consti- 
tuent elements, and for the rules by which thc'^e arc 
selected and arranged, — in slioit, that it is wholly de- 
pendent on consciousness for its knowledge of ti uc and 
false. But, in tlie second place, it pretends to select a 
part, and to reject a part, of a fact given and guaran- 
teed by consciousne'^s, ISow, by what criterion, b\ 
what standard, can it disciiminate the true fiom tlie 
false in this fact ? This criteiion must be either eon- 
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scLOUsness itself, or an instrument different ffom con- 
sciousness. If it be an instrument different ffom 
consciousness, rrbat is it 1 No such instrument has 
ever yet been named. — has ever vet been heard of. If 
it exist, and if ir enable us to criticise the data of con- 


lousness, it must be a hicrhcr source of knovrledo-e 
than consciousness, and thus it vriil replace conscious- 
ness as the first and generative principle of philosophy. 
r>dt of any principle of this character, different from 
consciousness, philosophy is yet in ignorance. Ir re- 
mains unenounced and unknovm It may. therefore 
be safely assumed not to be. The standard, therefore, 
by vrhich any philosophical theory can profess to regu- 
late its choice amons the elements of anvfactof con- 
sciousness. must be consciousness itself Sovr. mark 
the dilemma. The theory makes consciousness the 
discriminator betv.-een vrhat is true and rrhat is false 


in its ou*n testimonv. But if consciousness be as- 

•r 

sumed to be a mendacious vutness in certain parrs of 
its evidence, how can it be presumed a veracious wit- 
ness in others 1 This it cannot be. It must be held 
as false in aU, if false in any : and the philosophical 
theory which starts from this hypothesis, starts from 
a negation of itself in the negation of philosophy in 
general. Again, on the hyphothesis that part of the 
deliverance of consciousness is trae, part false, how 
can consciousness enable us to distinguish these ? This 
has never vet been shown : it is, in fact, inconceivable. 
Bur, farther, how is it discovered that any part of a 
datum of consciousness is false, another true ? This 
can only be done if the datum involve a contradiction 
But if the facts of consciousness be contradictory, 
then is consciousness a principle of falsehood : and the 
sreatest of conceivable follies would be an attenipi 
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to employ such a principle in the discovery of truth. 
And such an act of folly is ever}’- philosophical theory 
which, departing from an admission that tlie data of 
consciousness aie false, would stdl pietend to build out 
of them a system of truth. But, on the other hand, if 
the data of consciousness are not contradictor}^, and 
consciousness, theiefore, not a self-convicted deceiver, 
how IS the iinappaient falsehood of its evidence to be 
evinced ^ This is manifestly impossible , for such 
falsehood is not to be presumed , and, we have pre- 
viously seen, theie IS no higher pimciple by which the 
testimony of consciousness can be canvassed and red- 
argued. Consciousness, therefore, is to be presumed 
veracious ; a phdosophical theory which accepts one 
part of the harmonious data of consciousness and ic- 
jects another, is manifestly a mere caprice, a chimcia 
not worthy of cousideiatiou, far less of articulate dis- 
proof. It is ah iniiio null 

I have been anxious thus again to inculcate upon 
you this view in regard to the relation of Piiilosophy 
to Consciousness, because it contains a piehminaiy 
refutation of all those proud and wayward systems 
which, — though they can only pietend to represent 
the tiuth, inasmuch as they fully and faiily develop 
the revelations vouchsafed to us thiougli conscious- 
ness, — still do, one and all of them, depaitfiom a fahe 
or partial acceptance of these levclations theni'^elvc'^ . 
and because it afibrds a clear and .'Simple ciiteiion of 
certainty in our owm attempts at philosojihical con- 
struction If it be collect, it sweeps away at once a 
world of metaphysical speculation , and if it curtail 
the dominions of human leasoii. it fiinily c=;tabli'^hf 
oui authoiity ovei vhat lemains 

In Older still further to evince to you the impoi taiu • 
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EHT of tlic precept (viz., i}}/ifc we nnwtlook to consciousness 
and to consciousness alone for tlie materials and rules 
P^ii^osophy), and to show articulately how all the 
Hm'l'o.r/- of philosoi)hy have been determined by its 

S"'"' ’’Ogled, I will take those fadsof consciousness which 
lie at the very root of philosophy, and with which, con- 
scfpicnlly, all philosophical systems aie necessarily and 
pnmaiily convcisant ; and point out how, besides the 
one true doctrine which accepts and simply states the 
fad as given, there are always as many vaiious actual 
theories as theic aie vaiious possible modes of distort- 
'ntpOufti- ill" or mutilating this fact. I shall commence with 

m of Coil- ^ ^ , 

FtlOUCTIC-S that great fact to vhich I ha^c already alluded, — that 
wc aie immediately conscious in perception of an ego 
and a non-ego, known together, and known in con- 
trast to each other. This is the fact of the Duality of 
Consciousness. It is clear and manifest. When I con- 
centrate my attention in the simplest act of percep- 
tion, I leturii from 1113' observation with the most irre- 
sistible conviction of two facts, or rather two branches 
of the same fact ; — that I am, — and that something 
different from me exists. In this act, I am conscious 
of myself as the perceiving subject, and of an external 
reality as the object perceived ; and I am conscious of 
both existences in the same indivisible moment of in- 
tuition. The knowledge of the subject does not pre- 
cede, nor follow, the knowledge of the object, — ^neither 
determines, neither is determined by, the other. 

The fact of Such is the fact of perception revealed in conscious- 
i^ony of* ness, and as it determmes mankind in general in their 
nSs in ptr- ulmost cqual assurance of the reality of an external 
foSby ’ world, as of the existence of their own minds. Con- 
sciousness declares our knowledge of material qualities 
to be intuitive or immediate, — not representative or 
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mediate. Nor is the fact, as "iven, denied even by those i.i (T 

who disallow its truth. So clear is the delii'ciancc, 

that even the philosophers who leject an intuitive pei- 
ception, find it impossible not to admit, that their doc- 
trine stands decidedly opposed to the voice of con- 
.sciousness, — to the natural convictions of mankind. 

I may give you some examples of the admission of tins 
fact, which it is of the utmost importance to place 
beyond the possibility of doubt I quote, of couise, 
only horn those philosopheis whose systems aic in 
contradiction of the testimony of consciousness, which 
they are forced to admit. I might quote to you con- 
fessions to this effect fiom Descartes, De Passion 
article 23, and fiom Malcbianche, Recherche, liv. in. 
c. 1 To these I only icfer you. 

The following is fiom Beikeley, towards the con- iicr;.ci. \ 
elusion of the third and last dialogue, in which lii^ 

S 3 ’-stem of Idealism is established — “ When Hylas is 
at last entirely converted, he observes to Philonous, — 

‘After all, the controvcisy about matter, in the stiict 
acceptation of it, bes altogether between you and the 
philosopheis, whose principle.s, I acknowledge, aic not 
near so natural, or so agieeablc to the common sense 
of mankind, and Hoi}’’ Sciiptuie, as yours ' Philonous 
observes in the end, — ‘ That he does not pretend to 
be a setter-up of new notions, his endeavours tend 
only to unite, and to place in a cleaier light, that 
truth which was befoie shared betveen the Mil^rai 
and the philosopheis , the former being of opinion, 
that those things they immediately peiceive aie the 
leal things, and the latter, that the things imme- 
diately pciccivcd aie ideas which exist only in tlie 
mind , which two thmgs put together do, in cfiect, 
constitute the substance of v hat he advance- ’ And 
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YI’t he concludes hy oh.en-mg,— ^ That those principles 
- which at first view lead to scepticism, pursued to a 
certain point, bring men back to common sense/ ” ® 
Here you vdll notice that Berkeley admits that the 
common belief of mankind is, that the things imme- 
diately perceived are not representative objects in the 
mind, but the external realities themselvas. Hume, 
in like manner, makes the same confession ; and the 
confession of that sceptical idealist, or sceptical nihilist, 
is of the utmost weight. 

Hmne “ It seems evident that men are carried by a natural 
instinct or prepossession to repose faith in their senses; 
and that, without any reasoning, or even almost before 
the use of reason, we always suppose an external uni- 
verse, which depends not on our perception, but would 
exist though we and every sensible creature were ab- 
sent or annihilated Even the animal creation are gov- 
erned by a like opinion, and preserve this belief of exter- 
nal objects in all their thoughts, designs, and actions 
“ It seems also evident that, when men follow this 
blind and powerful instinct of nature, they always 
suppose the very images presented by the senses, to 
be the external objects, and never entertain any sus- 
picion that the one are nothing but representations of 
the other. This very table, which we see white, and 
which we feel hard, is belieA-^ed to exist, independent 
of our perception, and to be something external to our 
mind, which perceives it. Our presence bestows not 
beincr on it, — our absence does not annihilate it. It 
preserves its existence uniform and entire, indepen- 
dent of the situation of intelligent beings, who per- 
ceive or contemplate it. 

" But this universal and primaiy opinion of all men 


a See s WorJu, p 2S4 . — Ed 
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IS soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which 
teaches us that nothing can ever be present to the 
mind but an image or perception, and that the senses 
arc only the inlets thiough which these images arc 
conveyed, without being able to produce any imme- 
diate intercourse between the mind and the object 
The table, which we see, seems to diminish as we re- 
move further from it ; but the real table, which exists 
independent of us, suffers no alteration ; it was, theic- 
foie, nothing but its image which was piesent to the 
mind These are the obvious dictates of reason , and 
no man who reflects, ever doubted that the existences 
which we consider, when we say, this hoicse and that 
tree, aie nothing but perceptions in the mind, and 
fleeting copies or representations of other existences, 
which remain uniform and independent 

“ Do you follow the instincts and propensities of 
nature, may they say, m assenting to the veracit}^ of 
sense But these lead you to believe that the veiy 
perception or sensible image is the external obj’cct 
Do you disclaim this piinciple, in older to embrace a 
more rational opinion, that the peiceptions are only 
representations of something external You here 
depart fiom jowy natuial propensities and moic obvi- 
ous sentiments ; and yet are not able to satisfy your 
reason, which can never find any convincing aigu- 
ment fiom expeiience to pioA'c that the perception<^ 
are connected with any external objects,” “ 

The fact that con'=ciou‘?ucss does testify to an iminc- 
diate knowledge by mind of an obj'ect difieient fiom 

a 'vol n ]'p l'’i'}-l'i5, UiC 370, and the 'inic thin;; nf'lno\ 

1.A7 (edit 17SS1 Similar conf>‘^'lOIls kdged In Kant, In lichte, h_> ‘^rlx! 
arc undo hv HnniP in Ins Tr< rf Imp, b\ Tenneinann, b\ J^col i - 
Ifumn'i vol 1 p]i 330, CSS, nl of thc^c te'tinipiiif* \oisTin Ptil 

CSS, SSS, 301, 30'^, ^oncinal i-dit ) — extraettd and trar'-Ht' 1 in ' nc*' cf 
in a wonl, \pu nn\ laad from CoO to I’n D c- t> i /V. !>< } ji Oi. 
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nuy UKnlifir.'itioii af own, j'k Uuh ndinitU-rl even l>y 
tho'M* pltilo'^oplinn ulio .vh'Il do not ho^iUitc to deny 
llic tnitii tif tin- t/*-sliinoiiy ; foi to My tij, 'it all men 
(I<> flat lit. illy lielit'w in stieli a know 1 m1"o, is only, in 
oilier vord'^, to !uiy lhal fln-y hehevc it upon the 
anfltiiiit v of ( oU'*< iou'-ii(“'-s A r.iei of consciou^'Dcss, 
and .1 f.o 1 of llii; etnmntiii •'ftisc (if inaiikind, arc only 
varioitjs e\{ire--ions of ih/ ‘•.itnc iniport. ^Vc mny, 
tlienfoit', lay it down as an undisputed tiuth, that 
( fvji'-eitiu^ne'-s t-s, a>s an nltini.ite fact, a primitive 
duahly : — a IcnowKdoe of the ego jo relation and coii- 
tia‘'{ to the non-igo; and a knowledge of tlic non- 
igo in udation and eonlia'st to the ego. The ego and 
non-ego ate, thus, given in an oiiginal .S} nthesis, as 
conjoined in tlie nmty of knowledge, and^ m an origi- 
n.il antithesis, as oppoted in the contrariety of exist- 
ence In othei w'oids, vve are eoii'-eiousof tlicm in an 
indiMsilile act of knowledge together and at once, — 
lint w'e aie conscious of them as, in themselves, diflcr- 
ent and e\clu‘'ivc of each other. 

Again, conseiousness not only gives us a duality, 
but it gives its elements in equal counterpoise and 
independence. The ego and non-ego, — mmd and 
matter, aic not only given together, but m absolute 
coofpiality. The one docs not piecedc, the other docs 
not follow ; and, in their mutual relation, each is 
equally dependent, cquall}' independent. Such is the 
fact as given in and by consciousness. Philosophers 
liavc not, how ever, been content to accept the fact in 
its integrity, but have been pleased to accept it only 
under such qualifications ns it suited their sj’stems to 
devise. In tiuth, there are just as many different 
philosophical systems originating in this fact, as it 
admits of various possible modifications. An enume- 
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ration of tliesc modifications, accordingly, aftbids an efci 

enumeration of philosophical theories 

In the first place, there is the grand division of phi- 1 ti.o^o 
losophers into those who do, and those who do not, nn.i tiio , 
accept the fact in its integiity.® Of modern pliiloso- not ntroj-t 
pliers, almost all are comprehended under the latter nt\ iik ' 
category, while of the former, if we do not remount to Umiiu of 
the schoolmen and tlie ancients, — I am only aware of 
a single philosopher^ hefoie Eeid, who did not reject, 
at least in part, tlie fact as consciousness affords it 

As it is always expedient to possess a precise name tiio former 
for a precise distinction, I would be inclined to deno- luni itoii 

1 . - , . . i'.tsorNn- 

minate those who implicitly acquiesce m tlie pnmi- tnniDint 
tive duality as given in consciousness, the Natural 
Kealists or Natural Dualists, and their doctrine. 

Natural Kealism or Natuial Dualism 

In tlie second place, the plnlosophcis who do not tiio ici.r, 
accept the fact, and the wliole fact, may be divided suiHini.! 
and subdivided into vaiious classes by various jnin- 
ciplcs of distiibution. 

The first subdivision will be taken fiom the total, or 
partial, rejections of the irapoit of the fact I ]ia\c 
pieviously shown you, that to deny any fact of con- 
sciousness as an actual phmnoraenon is uttcily impos- 
sible. But, though necessaiily admitted as a prc'^cnt 
phenomenon, the import of this plienoincnon, — all 
beyond our actual consciousness of its existence, — ina}' 
be denied, "We aie able, without self-contradiction, 
to suppose, and, consequently, to asseit, that all to 
which the phenomenon of which we aie con^ciou^ 
icfci.'?. IS a deception, — that, for example, the to 

n Set' tlie Autliors Si/vi'l r rtS iti ii lo l.\ .'^ir 'U It- 

to /.Viif' nV’"/ C — l.i< nnlton, is •’ t'nal r tJ . t* t - 

$ Till'; lOiilo'.ojihtT 1' (lou'btL':^ in n {■anid'ixi -1 fo—ii I' ’ ' , 

I’lttrroinf .loliu is ■-ul' sol n pj' i*2, IJl — 
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p'* whiili ail rut of inMnory 3< f* r-, p oi;jy an illn-jon 
ill <,tn ( oiji-M'ont-ut <>( di.; — tliat 

ill' imlviifiA n towlilfh c \('ry j'lta iiointnon of 

Mill'll \\ ( ar( roii-f loll' ihmAm a rcfcnia’f, has no 
u ‘]it\ till- 1 . f'-n It-' If, — ill '•liort, llmt all 

"HI 1 iiowh-iMi "f miii'I or inattor, i- "iilv .i coii-cioii'" 
^ ♦''* v.in'dP I'an'll*.- of h.i-' h aji|»(..iratic<> Tins 

" th" iinia. ri fu-iriLT a "ul'-Jaiiiia! rc.ilify to the ]>h.'C- 
nuin- n il ' \3-{ H' « of\\ln<hM< an* oon-f ions, lb calli^d 
^ihilmn; aiul, < on'f.jiK nth , jihiio-ojihcr-, as the}' 
itlinn or th*iiy tlx, authority of cofi-ctoipness in <xuar- 
anl',' ing a Ruli'tr.itiiin or ''iih.'tance to the nianifesta- 
tionc of {lie ciro and non-e;^o, arc divided into Realists 
or Sul)>t lutiali-ts, atnl into Xihili-u-' or non-Siibstan- 
iiali"**-. Of pO'itivc or <]o;,onatic hThilmn tlicre is no 
( in modern philosopliy, for Oken's deduction of 

the univer'e from tin. orminal nothini/® — the notliinj? 
I'ling C‘i[m\a!ent to the Ah>olutc or God, — is only the 
|'arad'»xical foundation of a system of realism : nnd,m 
anemnt ]'hdo-o])liy, vc know too Iitilc of the book of 
Gorgia«; the Sojdiist, eiitiikd Utpl rou /xt) oito^, ^ rrepi 
•^vcrccj^p — Conccntiiyj Suture or iltc Soh-Exi<tcnt , — 
to be able to aftirni vdicthcr it were maintained b}* 
him as a dogmatic and 6ono fide doctrine. But as a 
sceptical conclusion from the premises of previous phi- 
losophers, we liai c an illustrious example of ISibilism 
in Hume; and the celebrated Ficbte admits that the 
speculative principles of bis own idealism would, un- 
less corrected by bis practical, tciminate in this result. ' 

c Lf} cir .Vi Ui'y^ It ' j'/’-*, .Vu'/- , vn. C5 — Ep 

S (ci ISSI) Till': Tvort hzb y Set a. rcnnrkaVe ic Uic 

tv en tnns'ateti fo- tLc Hay So’iety JIa' i o d's p 174. 

L\ Talk. On Or en’s dbctnne of Xi- {irerJ-t, vol ii p CIS), translated 
liilt'S), st.tr al^o 1} r-xccnitir, pp 21, by Sir W Hamibon, Held's ITcr^a, 
22 — Ed P 129 — Ed 

S See Sexlvs Empin n®, Adr 
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The Realists or Substautialists, afmin, aie divided nxT 

into Dualists, and into Unitarians or Mouists, accoid- 

ing as they are, or are not, contented with the testi- IhVuiui" 
mony of consciousness to the ultimate duplicity of sub- 
ject and object in perception. The Dualists, of vhom Amnion 
we are now first speaking, aie distinguished from the 
Uatuial Dualists of whom we formcil}’’ spoke, in this, 

— that the latter establish the existence of the two 
worlds of mind and matter on the immediate know- 
ledge we possess of both series of phaenomcna, — a 
knowledge of which consciousness assures us , whereas 
the former, surrendering the veracity of consciousness 
to our immediate knowledge of material phaenomcna, 
and, consequently, our immediate knowledge of the 
existence of matter, still endeavour, by various hypo- 
theses and reasonings, to maintain the existence of an 
unlmown external woild. As we denominate those 
who maintain a dualism as involved m tlic fact of 


consciousness, Natural Dualists, so we may style those 
dualists who deny the evidence of consciousness to our 
immediate knowledge of aught beyond the sphere of 
mind. Hypothetical Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists. 

To the class of Cosmothetic Idealists, the gieat 
majoiity of modern philosopheis are to be rcfened. 
Denying an immediate or intuithe knowledge of tlic 
external ie.ility, whose existence they maintain, they, 
of couise, hold a doctimc of mediate or lepiesentatne 
pciception , and, according to the vaiious modifica- 
tions of that doctiine, they aic again subdivided into 
those who view’, in the immediate object of pciception, 
a representative entity piesent to the mind, but noi 
a mere mental modification, and into thc^e who hold 
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that the immediate object is only a representative mo- 
dification of the mind itself. It is not alwajs easj to 
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It) j)oI of ifpio ,ffilalif)n, t’Oilnifily brjong tlif* 
fttlloworh of Oi'inot lilns anti ICjMcnnis, tlio^tj j\ijs}o- 
tfliriji'i x\ Iki iit M (Ik* vtiigar t]of(! me of spf'cit^', (AnV 
lotlf liiiiini'lf wan ]uol)al)ly a nnimal diialist”), mid 
in III (irnt-t, .imfutg niany olhcr-t, Al.'ilf'btanclir*, 
i'»i'rkflt*\ , Cliiiivf, K<*v, loll, Akiali.'irn 'I'lukt-i, See. To 
t)u inal'.o, kill piol)li>inaJif'a)iy, to he icfened Locko 
lo tin* sci'oiid, or tdn^'i liohling the finer Itypollic'tis of 
it'jur^cnlahon. ht'long, \nlhout any don))t, many of 
tiio l‘l:ifoni\l‘', liCiitnil'/, Arnaiild, Cjoinar, Condillac, 
Kant, Sec. ; aiul lo llus elans is also probably to be 
lofoncd I tc'ieai s‘ '' 

d’lie plulosojilneal Unilaiians oi Aloni^l'^ reject the 
te^'linitiit} of eoii^'eioirniiecs to (he nltiiiiatc dualit}' of 
the subjet I anil objcel m peieejition. but they ainve 
.if the unify of {iie->e m difieient Some admit 

the (oniunony of eonseiou'^ucnn to the equipoise of the 
menfal and mnteiiiil jduenomenn, and do not attempt 
to reduce eithei nilntl (o maftei, or maffer to mmd 
They reject, ]lo\vo^or, (he cMdcncc of consciou'^ne'^s to 
their antithesis in CMstonce, and maintain that mind 
and inattei aic only pha'iiomenal modifications of the 
same common substance Tins is the doctiinc of Ab- 
solute Identity, — a doetiinc of which the most illus- 
trious representatives among recent philosophei's are 
tSchclling, Ilegcl, and Cousin. Otheis again deny the 

a ArislotI(''8 o]>inion ib doubtful of nllbnow ledge Sve Held's If or^s, 
In the J)i yinimn, i fi, ho couihits jip 300, n *, 8SG , also (completed 
the theory of Kmpedoctes, that hkt edition), p 91/2 n, ii *, find St 
IS known 1 a like, and njijicnrs as a Iltlaire’s preface to Jus translation of 
nntunil realist But in the AVowiet. the 71c Anmn, p txu — En 
cliran Jllliici, M 1, he ndojits tlic P See the Authors p 

principle of similnritj ns the basis r>7 et '.eq — Bn 
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jcct and object as co-ordinate and co-original elements; 
and as the balance is inclined in favour of tbe one 
relative or tbe other, two opposite schemes of psycho- 
logy are determined. If tbe subject be taken as tiie 
original and genetic, and the object evolved from it as 
its product, the theory of Idealism is established On 
the other hand, if the object be assumed as the oiiginnl 
and genetic, and tlie subject evolved from it ns its pio- 
duct, the theory of Materialism is established 

In regard to these two opposite scliemes of a one- 
sided philosophy, I Avould at piesent make an obseiva- 
tion to which it may be afterwards necessarj^ to leciir 
— VIZ , that a philosophical system is often prevented 
from falling into absolute idealism or absolute mate- 
rialism, and held in a kind of vacillating equilibrium, 
not in consequence of being based on the fact of con- 
sciousness, but from the circumstance that its mate- 
rialistic tendency in one opinion happens to be coun- 
teracted by its idealistic tendency in anotlicr, — two 
opposite errors, in short, co-operating to the same 
result as one trutli On this giound is to be ex- 
plained why the philosophy of Locke and Condillac 
did not more easily slide into materialism. DeiiMiig 
our whole knowledge, mediately or immediately, fioni 
the senses, this philosophy seemed destined to be faiily 
analysed into a scheme of materialism , liut from tins 
It was for a long time preserved, in consequence of 
involving a doctrine, A\diich, on the otlier hand, if not 
counteracted, would have naturally earned it o\er 
into idealism. This was the doctiine of a reinc^cnta- 
tive perception. The legitimate issue of sucb a doc- 
trine is now admitted, on all liaiids, to be absolutr* 
idealism ; and the only ground on which it has been 
latterly thought possible to avoid this conclii''ion, — 
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an njijK’.il <(. {Ik oalural })f>]n f of in tlie 

of nil r-MMiinl \vorM, — i a'- 1 showed }Oii, 
nu'()m|)"l'‘ii{ lo {Ik- hypollu fi('al dnah^-t or eo-'inofhetic 
idmli {. In InV iMnd^ ‘'Uch an apjifal f-flf-contra- 
di({or\. I'oi if thjT nnu('i-.d hilitf be fairly applied, 
It only jiHAf *- ‘Ik- o'i>n{'.nor <tf an ou{/'r world by dis- 
pru\iny tin- h\p»t{|K of a njin -ont.itnc j/crrfj>tion 
1 “ r< < ipitnla'c what 1 )in\( now said . — Tl/c jdiilo- 
'■o])hnaj ' vtfin'n oniK'Lrnino the nl.ition of mind 
and in.itt' i, an* <o<N{«n-'iM- witli tlio \arions jiossible 
mod' ^ in w-hich thu fiot of iIk, Duality of Conscious- 
nr-s ni.i} la at((.j){«d or lofiicsil It maybe accepted 
litiicr wholh and without rc-er\c, or it mny not 
Tile foniur al^ernati^e ntforda the (hi'-j of ISatural 
K*"ah-i> or Natural l)uah-ls 

Tho again, w ho do not aecf jit the fact in its 
absolute integiity, arc ‘'iibdnuh d in varioii-, manners. 
They an, fii-t of ail, di-'liiigni^hed into Realists or 
.Sub^tautialnt.H, and into Niinlists, ns they do, or do 
not, admit a ‘'Ubjeet, or subjects, to tlie two opposite 
'•Cl ics of ]»h.enomena w iiich consciousness reveals The 
foinier clas^ is again distributed into Hypothetical 
Dualists or Cosinoliieiic Idealists, and into Unitarians 
01 iMonists. 

The Hypothetical Dualistsoi Cosmothetic Idealists, 
.lie dnided, according to their diferent theories of the 
icprcsentation in perception, into those who view* in 
the object immediately peiecived a tcrtinhi quid dif- 
ferent both from the exteinal reality .and from the 
conscious mind, and into tho=:e who identify this 
object with a modific.atioii of the mind itself. 

Tiie Unitarians or Monists fall into two classes, as 
the)' do, or do not, preserve the equilibrium of sub- 
ject and object If, admitting the equOibrium of these, 
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they deny the reality of their opposition, the system i.fct 

of Absolute Identity emerges, which carries thought — ^ 

and extension, mind and matter, up into modes of 
the same common substance. 

It would be turning aside from m}’’ picsent 2 )urpose, 
were I to attempt any articulate refutation of these 
various systems. What 1 have now in view is to 
exhibit to you how, the moment that the fact of con- 
sciousness in its absolute iutegiity is surrendered, 
lihilosophy at once falls from unity and truth into 
vaiiety and error In reality, by the very act of 
refusing any one datum of consciousness, philoso^diy 
invalidates the whole credibility of consciousness, and, 
consciousness ruined as an instrument, philosophy 
is extinct Thus, the refusal of jihiloso^iheis to accept 
the fact of the duality of consciousness, is virtually an 
act of philosophical suicide. Their various systems 
are now only so man)’- emj>ty specties, — so many 
enchanted corpses, which the fiist exorcism of the 
scejitic reduces to their natuial nothingness. The 
mutual polemic of these systems is hke the warfare of 
shadows ; as the heroes m Valhalla, they hew each 
other into jneces, only in a twinkling to be reunited, 
and again to amuse themselves in othei bloodless and 
indecisive contests." 

Having now given you a general view of the vaiious ihjK.M . 
systems of philosojihy, in their mutual relations, .is i- Mu 
founded on the gieat fact of the Duality of Conscious- 
ness, I jiroceed, in subordination to this fact, to give ^ 

Aou a brief account of certain famous Iiyiiotlic'^cs vhiTM i 
which it IS necessary for you to know, — l^'pcthc^cs 
juoposed in solution of the pioblem of how intcr- 

a Thi'5 pinulc talvtn from Kant, {uliC 
JC'-ili) (k- rcin(" rrnii/ ft, J> 7Si, 
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couific of substances so opiiosite as mind and body 
could be accomplished. Tliese hypotheses, of course, 
belong exclusively to the doctrine of Dualism, for in 
the Ujiitarian system tlie difficulty is resolved by the 
annihilation of the opposition, and the reduction of 
the two substances to one. The hypotheses I allude 
to, are known under the names, T, Of the system of 
Assislancc or of Occasional Causes ; 2°, Of the Pre- 
cslablislicd JTarmony ; 3”, Of the Plastic Medium , 
and, 4°, Of Physical Influence. The flrst belongs to 
Descartes, Dc la Forge, Malcbranche, and the Car- 
tesians in general ; the second to Leibnitz and Wolf, 
though not univcrsall}" adopted by their school ; the 
third was an ancient opinion revived m modern times 
by Cud worth and Led ere the fourth is the common 
doctrine of the Schoolmen, and though not explicitly 
enounced, that gcnerallyprevalent at present, — among 
modern 2 ihiloso 2 diers, it has been expounded with great 
pcrsjiicuity by Euler.^ We shall take these in then 
order. 

The hypothesis of Divine Assistance or of Occa- 
sional Causes, sets out from the apparent impossibi- 
lity involved in Dualism of any actual communication 
between a spiritual and a material substance, — that is, 
between extended and non-extended existences , and 
it terminates in the assertion, that the Deity, on 
occasion of the affections of matter — of the motions 
ill the bodily organism, excites m the mmd corre- 
spondent thoughts and representations , and, on occa- 
sion of thoughts or representations arising in the 

a Cudwortli, McUcctual System of edit Erdmann, p 429 — En ^ 
the Universe, \) j c in §37. Leclerc, 0 LcUres & wie Pnneesse d AUc- 
mhhotliique Ohomc, rol u p 107 metyne, part n let 14, ed Cournot 
ct seq Seo also Leibnitz, Considdra- —Ed 
lions suT Ici Fi iiicijic dc Vie, Opera, ^ 
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miud, that He, in like manner, produces the corre- 
spondent movements in thehody. Butmoreexplicitly ; 
— “ God, accordmg to the advocates of this scheme, 
cfoverns the universe, and its constituent existences, 
by the laws according to which He has created them ; 
and as the world was originally called into bemg by 
a mere fiat of the divine will, so it owes the continu- 
ance of its existence from moment to moment only 
to the unremitted perseverance of the same volition. 
Let the sustaining energy of the divine will cease but 
for an instant, and the universe lapses into nothing- 
ness. The existence of created things is thus exclu- 
sively maintamed by a creation, as it were, mcessantly 
renewed. God is, thus, the necessary cause of every 
modification of body, and of every modification of 
mind , and His efficiency is sufficient to afford an ex- 
planation of the union and intercourse of extended 
and unextended substances. 

“External objects determine certain movements in 
our bodily organs of sense, and these movements are, 
by the nerves and animal spirits, propagated to the 
brain. The brain does not act immediately and leally 
upon the soul , the soul has no direct cognisance of 
any modification of the brain ; this is impossible It 
IS God himself who, by a law which He has estabhshed 
when movements are detei mined in the brain, pio- 
duces analogous modifications in the conscious mind. 
In like manner, suppose the mind has a volition to 
move the arm ; this volition is, of itself, inefficacious; 
but God, in \nrtue of tlie same law, causes the answer- 
ing motion in om- limb. The body is not, therefore, 
tlie real cause of the mental modifications ; nor the 
mind the real cause of the bodily movements. Never- 
theless, as the soul would not be modified without the 
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To this doctrine Dr Reid inclines,® and it is expressly 
maintained by Mr Ste^vart ^ 

This h}^Dotliesis did not satisfy Leibnitz “ He re- 
proaches tlie Cartesians Yuth converting the universe 
into a perpetual miracle, and of explaining the natural, 
by a supernatural, order. This would annihilate phi- 
losophy ; for philosoph}^ consists m the investigation 
and discover)* of the second causes winch produce the 
various phoenomena of the universe You degrade 
the Divinity, he subjoined ; — you make Him act like 
a watchmaker, who, having constructed a timepiece, 
would still be obliged himself to turn the hands, to 
make it mark the hours A skilful mechanist would 
so frame his clock that it would go for a certain period 
without assistnnee or interposition. So when God 
cieated man. He disposed his organs and faculties in 
such a manner that they are able of themselves to 
execute them functions and maintain their activity 
fiom biith to death.” ^ 

Leibnitz thought he had devised a moie philosophi- 
cal scheme, in the hypothesis of the Pic-establishcd oi 
Piedctermined Hannon)^, {Systema Harmomw Pra- 
sfabilUcu vel Prevdeterminatai). This hypothesis de- 
nies all leal connection, not only between spiritual 
and material substances, but between substances in 
geneial ; and explains then ajiparent communion fioni 
a previously decreed coarrangement of the Supreme 
Being, 111 the following manner — “ God, befoie cieat- 
inc: souls and bodies, knew all these souls and bodies . 
He knew also all possible souls and bodies Now, in 

o Sec Tl’o'7 V, p]i 2'i7, ^27 — En — Fp 

/3 Sec CoU n vol ii pji S7, 8 (Laroiincuii re, <, t'l' i ii 

476 0, 111 pp 230, 24 S, OS'! '^l p 2';C-7 j -'A-’ur-. ' / 

— Fp Op^m, t'J Enlin-nn, p 131 — 1 p 

7 St/'-'T- nr Xo'tr nr or li Xc'i -i, € r .V/> ' - J' 7 1 ' ' 

5 1.1 Oil Fnlinann p 157 S 14 . § '"3. T ‘ 
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thesis, which its author himself proliably regarded moic 
as a spccimeii of ingenuity than as a serious doctrine. 

The third hypothesis is that of the Plastic i\ledium 
between soul and body. “ This medium participates of 
the two natuics; it is partly material, partly spiiitual. 
As material, it can be acted on by the body , and as 
spiiitual, it can act upon the mind. It is the mid- 
dle term of a continuous proportion. It is a budge 
thrown over the abyss whicli separates matter fiom 
spirit Tins hypotliesis is too absurd for refutation , 
it annihilates itself. Between an extended and un ex- 
tended substance, there can be no middle existence , 
[these being not simply diffeient in degree, but contra- 
dictory.] If the medium be neither body nor soul, it 
is a chimera; if it is at once body and soul, it is con- 
tradictory , or if, to avoid the contiadiction, it is said 
to be, like us, the union of soul and body, it is itself 
111 want of a medium ” “ 

The fouith h)’’pothesis is that of Physical Influence, 
{Injiuxus Physicm). “ On this doctime, external ob- 
jects affect our senses, and the organic motion they 
determine is communicated to the brain. The brain 
acts upon the soul, and the soul has an idea, — a pei- 
ception. The mind thus possessed of a perce^ition 
or idea, is affected for good or ill. If it suffeis, it 
seeks to be relieved of pain. It acts in its turn ujion 
the brain, in Avhicli it causes a movement in the ner- 
vous system ; the nervous system causes a musculai 
motion 111 the limbs, — a motion diiected to remove oi 
avoid the object which occasions the sensation of pain 

“ The brain is the seat of the soul, and, on this hypo- 
thesis, tlie soul has been compaied to a spidei .seated 
in the centre of its web. TIic moment the leu'^t 
agitation is caused at the extieraity of this vcb, tlie 

a [Lnroimi^uu re, tn’n ii y 250 < ] 
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by tlic autlioiit}^ of Suaicz, a Spanish Jesuit, aaIio iht 

flourished at the close of the sixteenth and beginning 

of the seventeenth ccntuncs, and one of the nio^t 
illustiious metaph3"sicians of modem times. By him 
a cause is defined, Principknn per se injlucns esse in 
aliud “ This definition, howevei, and the use of tlie 
metaphysical leim injliience, (for it is iiotliing inoic), 
are not, as is supposed, original with him They aic 
to be found in the pscudo-Aiistotelic treatise De 
Causis. This IS a translation from tlic Aiabic, but 
a translation made many centuiies befoic Suaicz ^ 

But this by the way. 

The second li3^pothesis m chronological oidci is ruai- 
that of the Plastic Medium. It is to be tiaced to 
Plato. That philosopher, in illustrating the lehition 
of the two constituents of man, sa3’’s tliat tiie soul is 
in the bod3' like a sailor in a sliip , that tlie soul em- 
ploys the bod3" as its instiument , but that tlie encig3', 
or life and sense of the bod3% is the manifestation of 
a difieient substance, — of a substance vhicli liolds a 
kind of intermediate existence between mmd and 
matter This conjecture, which Plato onl}" obscuielj’ 
hinted at, was claboiated witli peculiar pailhdit}' bj* 
his followeis of the iUcxaiidiian school, and, in their 
ps3'cholog3’, the or vehicle of the soul, — the me- 
dium thiough which it is united to the bod}*, — i'- 
a pioniinent element and distinctive piinciple '' T«) 

o Di'-putatxonci Mittij’li/’ncic, in ‘■ul><:tnnn' from I'roji 1 — li' 

\ii , 5 11 -1 — Ep y The jia^' i"i nft.rri.d tn m ]’]i!o 

/5 Tlie (fr Cciui'i’; IS i>riiit<d is iirobabh Ti ]■ C' O 

Ill ti Latiu ^^r■•u'll iindt fromaHt- fnuo'/inot T-ap 2 \c$^>~ts crxr > C'a.'* 
lirtM one, in the seimth voluni' of aPita-cr, -u f-t'a Tcf—o fi-rrir ru4 s 
the Latin edition of Anstotk s Worl s, ci— r7 -rfptiTcpnitrc} 

A eiine, iraiO, f 111 It lias keen ruua IZ -err-V Tins j > 

iittnlnited to Aii^totli, to A\cnijoc(, Will as tlu -mule o'" tin. t'-i-'' ii 
to Alfinl'i, .and to EnsJus The tLi /’’n I'-'i j' nt q-.’'! 

il>o\e definition does not creu’- in it in t’l.s se> kt the L*' ^ I'j-’ - 
Mil'itim, thiu^th it 1 ia\ In pathcrid S -c Ui.^nu-, Tt < '' /. t ,11 
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['i this opinion St Austin,® among other Christian fathers 
u'as inclined, and, in modem times, it has been re- 
vived and modified by Gassendi,'^ Cud worth,*'' and 
Le CIcrc.® 


,oni Descartes agrees wirli tlic Platonists in opposition 
to (he Aristotelians, that the soul is not the substan- 
tt.d form of the body, but is connected with it onlv 
at a single point in tlie brain, — riz., the pineal gland 
The pineal gland, lie sup])oscs, is the central point at 
which the organic movements of the body termmate, 
when conveying to the mind the determinations to 
voluntary motion/ But Descartes cbd not allow, 
like the Platonists, any intermediate or connecting 
substance The nature of the connection he himself 
does not very explicitly state ; — but his disciples have 
evolved the hypothesis, already explained, of Occa- 
.'^ional Causes, in which God is the connecting prin- 
ciple, — an hypothesi': at least impbcitly contained in 
his philosophy. 

Fiuallv, Leibnitz and "Wolf aj?ree with the Carte- 

* O 


■^nii c 4 • *'Ev qno jcqnitnr ration- 
ales animas tanqunm medn' tiles e'^ 
ilclierc nt virtnte quulcin semper 
sepinbilcs sint, nctn antem 

smt siinper conjunctaj, qnia familiarc 
corpus nanciscuntnr ex -ethere, quod 
c’mnt per immortahtatem propnam 
immortile, quod Plato currum tnm 
dcomm turn animiruni rocat in Pha>- 
dro vcliiculam in Tim-eo ’ The sAip 
IS more definitely expressed by Maxi- 
mus 'PvTins, 2) vt xl « (referred to 
bv Stallbaum, on the Ti^Jterrs, / c }■ 
O 'X tXovt, 

O-f a <5 fiir KiSfpr^s fyx*‘y 
trauaTOI, V 

Cvxns Cf also Proclns, /as? 

TPi'ol . c 206 ff s -->2 , Cndwortb, /» td- 
!<■> iual b L c. v. § 3 Platner, 

P!,il Jj'Iioris.ncn, L p 627 . — Ed. 
a St .\u 5 nstm seems to have adopt- 


ed the ancient and Platonic dogma 
that maUcr {?Xx) is incorporeal (icra- 
fieroi) He regarded njt 7 ?.'er as “qnul- 
dam inter formatnra et nihil, ncc 
formatum nec mhil, mfonne prope 
mhil ' Co ifcs> , lib xn c. 6 — Ed 
S Gassendi, in his PAi sim, divides 
the human sonl into two parts, the 
cue rational and incorporeal, tie 
other corporeal, including the nutn- 
tivo and sensitive faculties. The 
latter he regards as the medium of 
connection ^taveen the rational sonl 
and the body. See Opcm, vol li p 
2.':6 (cd. 165S) —Ed 
y See above, p oOO, note o, — E d 

5 See above, p 300, note c.— E d 

6 Dc Puss. Au , art. SI, 32 ; P- 
Homin:, art. 63 C£ Penf s TlWos 
(compl ed ), pp 2S4, n *, 962 b Ep. 

C See above, p 302, note P —Ed 
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sians, that there is no real, but only an ajDparent in- 
tercourse between mind and bod}'. To explain this 
apparent intercourse, they do not, however, lesort to 
tlic continual assistance or interposition of the Deity, 
but have recourse to the supposition of a harmony be- 
tween mind and bod}^ established before the creation 
of either.® 

All these theories aie unphilosophical, because tliey 
all attempt to establish something beyond the spheie 
of observ^ation, and, consequently, beyond the sphere 
of genuine philosophy ; and because they aie either, 
like the Cartesian and Leibnitian theories, contiadic- 
tions of the fact of consciousness , or, like the two 
other hypotheses, at variance Avitli tlie facts wliicli 
they suppose. What St Austin so admirably says of 
the substance, either of mind or of body, — “ j\Iate- 
riam spiritumqne cognoscendo ignorari et ignorando 
cognosci,"^ — I would e.xhort you to adopt as your 
opinion in regaid to the union of these two existences 
In slioit, in the words of Pascal,"^ “ j\Ian is to him- 
self the mightiest piodig}' of nature ; foi he is unable 
to conceive what is body, still less vhat is mind, but 
least of all is he able to conceive liow a body can lie 
united to a mind; yet this is his pioper being” A 
contented ignorance is, indeed, wisei tlian a picsumji- 
tuous knowledge ; but this is a lesson v Inch secm‘> 
the last that philosophers are willing to leain In 
the words of one of the acutest of modern thinkers^ — 
” ilagna immo maxima pars sapientia.* cst, qiuedam 
.equo ammo nescirc vcllc.” 

a [On In {>oth( in goronl, 7 /’<• t (s, pirtio 1 rrt m , 2 ’' 

t A Jltr 5 \ S'rif, Y lOPS Vol ii ]• 71, t Jit F I'j,: r< — 1 1 ' 

t ' 8 Julius C ■'ar TJ - j 

S Co ,fc<i , lib xn c S *^10 o' V, s-cc is irorf o-.— e-*l_ in t' - 
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LECTURE XVII. 

cox.scror.'^XE^^s , — gexeral PHj:xojrEXA , — are we 
always co.vsciously active? 

The second General Fact of Consciousness wBicii we 
sliall consider, and out of whicli several questions of 
great interest arise, is the fact, or correlative facts, of 
tlic Activity and Passivit}- of 3Iind 

There is no pure activity, no pure passivity in 
creation. All things in the universe of nature are 
reciprocally in a state of continnal action and connter- 
action : they are always active and passive at once. 
God alone must be thought of as a being active with- 
out any mixture of passivity, as His activity is sub- 
jected to no limitation. But precisely because it is 
unlimited, is it for us wholly incomprehensible. 

Activity and passivity are not, therefore, in the 
manifestations of mind, distinct and independent phfe- 
nomena. This is a great, though a common, error. 
They are always conjoined. There is no operation of 
mind which is purely active ; no affection which is 
purely passive In every mental modification, action 
and passion are the two necessery elements or factors 
of which it is composed. But though both are always 
present, each is not, however, always present in equal 
quantity. Sometimes the one constituent preponde- 
rates, sometimes the other ; and it is ifom the pre- 
ponderance of the active element in some modifica- 
tions of the passive element in others, that we dis- 
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tinguisli these modifications by difiercut names, and ef<t 

consider them as activities or passivities accoiding ns 

tliey approximate to one or other of the tv\*o factoi's 
Thus faculty, operation, energy, are words that we 
employ to designate the manifestations in whicli 
activity IS predominant. Faculty denotes an active 
power; action, operation, energy, denote its present 
exertion. On the other liand, capacity expresses a 
passive power , affection, passion, express a present 
sufiering The teims mode, modification, state, may 
be used indifieiently to signify both phasnomcna , 
but it must be acknowledged that these, cspeciall}* 
the woid state, are now closely associated with tlie 
passivity of mind, which they, theiefore, tend rather 
to suggest The passivity of mind is expressed by 
another teim, receptivity ; for passivity is only tlie 
condition, the necessary antecedent of activity, — only 
the propel t}' possessed by the mind of standing in 
relation to ccitain foiemn causes, — of icceiviujr fiom 
them impiessions, dcteiminations to act 

It IS to be obseived, that we aie ncvei diiectly con- w. ^ 
scious of passivity Consciousness only commences r.Uu'. !hi 
with, IS only cognisant of, the leaction consequent 
upon the foicign determination to act, and this re- 
action IS not itself passive In so far, theiefoie, as 
we are conscious, we aic active, vhether theic may 
be a mental activity of vhicli ve arc not cou‘=ciou'=, 
another question “ 

There arc ceitain aiduous problems connected vith 
the activit}* of mind, vhich will be moie appiojtriately 
considered in a subsequent jxut of the coui'C, vlnui 
we come to speak of the inferenees from the Phreno- 
meiiologv of l\lind, or of ^Metaphysics Pi<»pci. At 
pieseiit, I shall onlytre.it of those quc-tion^ v\hi<!i 

a S tf L 'I xvui j> — }.'• 
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of (‘on^ifh'vnhla iiilcif’sl, uikI \v 1 u('']i, llutiigii Viiriously 
^V'lcrmincfl }>y flj /}'<•? cn I, [)}iiloso|th(*is, docs not scan 
to lie l)eyond llin nphoreof ob^civntiojj. J .'dlndc to il)c 
‘jtU's{i<»n, W fietljer v. e :nc always coiificiously active ? 

It H ('vident t)mt tlii'? rpieslion js not convertible 
the •jtietifion, Have ue always a mcinoi^* of our 
ei)n‘'’eiou‘’Ue'fs ?i — for (lie latter problem must be at 


one(‘ answeied in the nei[,etf Jvc It is also evident that 


u'e must exebub* the eonsidoiafion of those states jn 


wlneh tlie mind is appaiently without consciousness, 
liiif in le^ard to which, in icality, we can obtain no 
infoimation from experiment. Concerning these we 
must ])(' contented to remain in ignorance; at least 
(uily to extend in them the analogical conclusions 
which our observations on those vithin the sphere of 
experiment valiant us infcning. Our question, as 
one of ])OS'niblc solution, must, therefore, be limited to 
tlic states of sleep and somnambulism, to the exclusion 
of those states of insensibility Avliich ve cannot ter- 
minate suddenly at will. It is liardly necessary to 
observe, that with the nature of sleep and somnam- 
bulism as psychological phmnoraena, we have at pre- 
.sent nothing to do ; oiir consideration is now strictly 
limited to the inquiiy, WJicther the mind, in as far as 
we can make it matter of observation, is always in <a 
Trrntmmt statc of conscious activity. The general problem in 
lion in^pin- regal'd to the ceaseless activity of the mind has been 
lopojiiierfl agitated from X'ery ancient times, but it has also 
been one on which philosophers have pronounced less 
pinionwi on grounds of expeiience than of theory. Plato and 
Ustr*'*'’ the Platonists were unanimous in maintaining the 
continual energy of intellect. The opinion of Aris- 
totle appears doubtful, and passages may be quoted 
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from his works in favour of either alternative. The 

Aristotelians, in general, were opposed, but a consider- 

able number were favourable, to the Platonic doctrine itKl tlir* 
This doctrine was adopted by Cicero and St Augustin 
“ Nunquam animus,” sa3's the former, “ cogitation e ct 
motu vacuus esse potest.” “ “ Ad quid menti,” says 

the latter, ‘‘ preeceptum est, ut se ipsam cognoscat, 
nisi ut semper vivat, et semper sit in actu.”^ Tlic 
question, however, obtained its principal impoitance 
in the philosophy of Descartes That philosopher 
made the essence, the very existence, of the soul to 
consist in actual thought,'^ under which he mcludcrl 
even the desires and feelings; and thought he defined 
all of which we are conscious ^ The assertion, there- 
fore, of Descartes, that the mind always thinks, is, in 
his employment of language, tantamount to the asser- 
tion that the mind is always conscious 

That the mind is always conscious, though a funda- 
mental position of the Cartesian doctrine, was lathcr 
assumed, than proved by an appeal to fact and experi- 
ence. All is theoretical m Descartes, all is theoieti- 
cal in his disciples. Even klalcbianche assumes our 
consciousness in sleep, and explains oiir oblivion oi 
by a mechanical hypothesis * It was, therefore, easj’- 
for Locke to deny the truth of the Caitesiaii opinion, 



a Birinattcnr, ii G2 “Nntu- 
mni oain dico, qua uuuqunm nmmus 
in'iistcus, arritaitone ct motu esse \a- 
enus potest " — Ell 

1 uejemos, p 12'’ — 

[Boolv m of his 2roiX'‘a Tijr Mr-a 
(edit lS0''i) The u ferine* 
111 Eugenios IS to Ik Tnnitatc, 111* \ 
c \ , ulie-e a pisieige occurs, risiiii- 
I'hng in words the one quoted in the 
t'Xt, hut liardh FupiK>rting the do- 
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\v?i’ strong semblance of probability to his 

- own doctrine by its apparent conformity with the 
phoenomena. Omitting a good deal of what is either 
irrelevant to the general question, or what is now 
admitted to be false, as founded on his erroneous doc- 
tune of personal identity, the following is the sum of 
nUimcut Cocke's argument upon the point. It is an opinion,^' 

^^ways thmks, and that it 
has the actual perception of ideas in itself constantly, 
as long as it exists ; and that actual thmking is as 
inseparable from the soul, as actual extension is from 
the body ; which, if true, to inquire after the begin- 
ning of a man's ideas, is the same as to inquire after 
the beginning of his soul. For by this account, soul 
and its ideas, as body and its extension, will begm to 
exist both at the same time. 

“But whether the soul be supposed to exist ante- 
cedent to, or coeval with, or some time after, the first 
rudiments, or organisation, or the beginnings of life in 
the body, I leave to be disimted by those who have 
better thought of that matter. I confess myself to 
have one of those dull souls that doth not perceive 
itself always to contemplate ideas, nor can conceive 
it any more necessary for the soul always to thmk 
than for the body always to move * the perception of 
ideas being (as I conceive) to the soul, what motion 
is to the body , not its essence, but one of its opera- 
tions. And, therefore, though thinking be supposed 
ever so much the proper action of the soul, yet it is 
not necessary to suppose that it should be always 
thmking, always in action That perhaps is the privi- 
lege of the infinite Author and Preserver of things, 
who never slumbers nor sleeps ; but is not competent 
to any finite being, at least not to the soul of man 

a Essay, book ii ebap i §§ 9, 10, 14 ei seq 
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We know certainly by experience that wc sometime'? 
think, and thence draw this infallible consequence, 
that there is something in us that has a power to 
tlimk : but whether that substance perpetually thinlcs 
or no, wc can be no further assured than cxpeiicncc 
informs us. For to say that actual thinkiug is es- 
sential to the soul and inseparable from it, is to beg 
wliat is in question, and not to prove it b}’’ reason , 
which is necessary to be done if it be not a self- 
evident proposition. But whether this, ‘ tliat the soul 
always thinks,’ be a self-evident proposition, that 
everybody assents to at first hearing, I appeal to 
mankind. It is doubted whether I thought all last 
night or no , the question being about a matter of 
fact, it IS begging it to bring as a proof for it an 
hypothesis which is the very thing in dispute , l)y 
which way one may prove anytliing; and it is bu( 
supposing tiiat all watclics, whilst tlic balance beat'?, 
think ; and it is sufiicicutly proved, and past doubt, 
that my watch thought all last night But he that 
would not deceive himself, ought to build his hypo- 
thesis on matter of fact, and make it out by sensible 
experience, and not presume on matter of fact, be- 
cause of his hypothesis ; that is, because he supposes 
it to be so, which wa}" of proving amounts to thi'?, 
that I must necessarily think all last night becau'?c 
another supposes I always think, though I my=?elf 
cannot peiceivc that I always do ^jo It vill 

perhaps be said that ‘ the soul thinks even in the 
soundest sleep, but the memor}* retains ir nor.’ That 
the soul in a sleeping man should tr rlis momrr* 
biHy a-thinking, and the next moni'Zr in c. ' — nnm 
man not lemembei nor be able r: r:-::Te^:: eze * * 
all those thou£rht'?, i*? vtrr iisri ' - -- — ' 
would need some bett-.r rr:*:: ~ - eire- _zz-z’ 
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W II 
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h 1. IkIv.v, /}. } oj- v/}jo rr-B, v'itliout nnj more 

.''lo ])'^i ijL’ne' l’'T< H' t«'>ld <^o, imnedne Ujit llic greatest 

J-'Tt of riKTi do, during r-]j their ]i\c= for -everai hours 

<vjrv day, tlni4: of '-onvtl.ing vrhieh, if they Bxrc 

ad-r,} r-,, n in tin. muMloof tin.-c thonidit^, t’nov coiiid 

I nn tiio r nothnio r<t rd] of'' ^drr^t men. I think, pass 

a iST< " ]*irt of t'am d'"'']* v, jthont dreaming. I once 

kin s- T njnn tint vr - 1ir< d a trjKdar and had no bad 

111 - mory, v ho t.dfl in'^ h^ had never dreamed in ids life 

l.li in Ii .d th it fi V( r iie 'vr.' tli^n rc" ]v recoverc'd of, 

vhnii V:- nhont fh<j or sie and tvrcniie-th rear 

of Ik- r'T. I ^ :;,5(ote the vorld affords more such 
^ * *• 


n -‘my . - 
li -h I'kni 
of tin.T n 
“ If thry 


, at h.'L-t c'.vrjs onek ac''jua.inuanec' v*ill fnr- 
V. ith ’.mples cr.ongn of Sucb as pass most 
'idus v.nti]o'it dreaming:/' .... And a!?ain, 
-ay that a man i- alvays conseions to 


iiirn-'lf of thinkin". I a'^k J’orr the;* know it 1 ‘ Con- 
'ojou=nc-' is tjjc perception of vhat pas^'_s in a mans 
o*vn m:nd- Can another man perceive that I amcon- 
-eioj' of any tiling, vdien I perceive it nor myself: 
So mans knovlc-dgc here can go beyond his experi- 
ence. Wake a man out of a sound sleep, and ask him 
what he vaas rha.t moment thinking on. If ho himself 
be conscious of nothmer he then thought on. he must 
be a notable diviner of thoughts that can assure him 

V-.' 

that lie was ihinkincr : mav he not vrirh more reason 
assure him he was not asleep ! This is something be- 
yond philosojihy ; and it cannot be less than revela- 
tion that discovers to another thoughts in my mind 
when I can find none there myself : and they must 
needs have a j>enetrating sight who can certainly see 
what I think when I cannot perceive it myself, and 
when I declare that I do not. This some may think 
to be a step beyond the Rosicrncians, it being easier 
ro make one's self invisible to others, than to make 
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another’s thoughts visible to one vliich are not visible 
to himself. But it is but defining the soul to be "a 
substance that always thinks/ and the business is 
done. If such definition be of any authority, I know 
not what it can serve for, but to make many men 
suspect that they have no souls at all, since they find 
a good part of their lives pass away without thinking. 
For no definitions that I know, no suppositions of any 
sect, are of force enough to destroy constant cxpcii- 
ence; and perhaps it is the affectation of knowing 
beyond what ive perceive that makes so much useless 
dispute and noise in the world.” 

This decision of Locke was rejected by Leibnitz in 
the New Essays on the Human Understanding,^ the 
great work in which he canvassed from beginning to 
end tlie Essaj’-, under the same title, of tlic Englisli 
philosopher. He observes, in reply to tlie sujiposition 
that continual consciousness is an attribute of linn 
‘ who neither slumbereth nor slcepetb,’ “ tliat tins af- 
fords no inference that in sleep we are wholly without 
perception.” To the reniaik, "that it is difficult to 
conceive, that a being can think and not be conscious 
of thought,” he replies, “that in this lies the whole 
knot and difficulty of the matter But this is not in- 
soluble ” “ We must observe,” he says, " that w'e tlnnk 
of a multitude of tilings at once, but take heed onl}' 
of those thoughts that are the moie piomiuent, Koi 
could it be otheiwise. For were w'c to take heed of 
everything, it w^ould be necessary to attend to an infin- 
ity of matters at the same moment, all of wdiich nialct 
an efiectual impression on the senses Fay, I a=sert 
that there remains always sometliing of all our pa‘'t 
thoughts, — that none is ever entirely effaced. Xow, 
when we sleep without dreaming, and when -tunned 

a L’V ii ch 1 — 1 • 
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hy II l»]()\v or oflior acfidonl, Uicrc me formed in ns an 
iiifinil,}' of Hinall eonfused perceptions." And again lie 
U'lnaikM: “ j oven ivlien we .sleep with out dream- 
ing, (In-re is .always some feeble peiception. Tiic act 
of .i\\ alvcmng, indrasl, show.s (liis : .mid the more easily 
\\<‘ aic loiiscdj ilje clearer is llie jierception we have 
of what passes uithonl, although this peicejition is not 
.always siKMig (iiough to cause ns to awake." 

jSow, in .all thi'^ it will bo observed, that Leibnitz 
<lo(.s not pieeiscly answer the fjuestion we have 
mooted. lie inainlaims that tlic mind is never with- 


(»ut ]teiccptions, l)ul, .as he holds that pciccptions exist 
wiiliout corHejonsness, he cannot, tliough he opposes 
iiockc, be considdcd as atiiiming tliat the mind is 
never witlioiit consciousness during sleep, — in short, 

w„ir doc.-i .alw.iy.h dream. The doctiinc of Wolf on this 
jioint IS tlie .‘'amc witli that of his master,® though the 
Nuitvcaiur of Leibnitz wcic not published till 

lung after the death of Wolf. 

Kni.t J>ut if Leibnitz cannot be adduced as categorically 

asserting that tlicic is no sleep without its dieam, 
this cannot be said of Ivant. That great thinker dis- 
tinctly maintains tliat w'c alwmys dream when asleep, 
tliat to cease to dre.mn aa ould be to cease to live ; and 


that those who fanc}’’ they have not di'eamt have only 
forgotten tlicii dream.^ This is all that the manual 

O 

of Anthropology y published by himself, contains upon 
the cpicstion , but in a manuscript in my possession, 
Avhich bcais to be a work of Kant, but is probably 
only a compilation fiom notes taken at his lectures 
on Anthropology, it is further stated that we can 
dream more in a minute than we can act during a 
day, and that the great rapidity of the tram of 

a Psycliologia Matiomlis, § 69. — Ed, a Aiitlirojpologie, §§ SO, S6 Ed 
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tliougbt in sleep, is one of tbc principal causes ^by 
we do not alwa3>-s recollect wbat we dream “ He else- 
where also observes that tbe cessation of a force to act, 
IS tantamount to its cessation to be 

Tbougb tbe determination of tbis question is one 
that seems not extiemely difficult, we find it dealt with 
by pbilosopbers, on tbe one side and tbe other, ralbci 
by hypothesis than by expeiimcnt , at least, we have, 
with one partial exception, which I am soon to quote 
to 3mu, no observations sufficientl3’- accurate and de- 
tailed to warrant us in establishing more than a V 013 ’ 
doubtful conclusion I have m3’’self at difieieut times 
turned my attention to tbe point, and, as far as 1113 ’ 
observations go, tbe3^ certainl3^ tend to jiiove that, 
during sleep, tbe mind is never either inactive or 
wbolty unconscious of its activit3’^ As to tbc objec- 
tion of Locke and others, that, as we have often no 
recollection of dieaming, we have, tbcicfoie, ncvci 
dreamt, it is sufficient to sa3' that tbe assumption in 
this argument, — that consciousness, and tbe lecollcc- 
tion of consciousness, arc convertible, — is dispioved 
in tbe most emphatic manner b3’’ expenence You 
have all beard of tbe plimnomcnou of somnambulism 
In this remarkable state, tbe vaiious mental faculties 
arc usuall3’- in a higher degree of powei than in tbe 
natural Tbc patient has iccollcctions of iibat lie 
has wholly forgotten He speaks languages of \\ bitb, 
when awake, be remembers not a woid. If be u=e a 
vulgar dialect vben out of tins state, in it be cm- 
plo3’s only a coiicct and elegant pbraseolog}' Tbe 
imagination, tbe sense of jiropiiety, and tbc facultv of 


c The of ihis is li\ Sl^rJo lu 1531, froM Kac t E 
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Mrr ivasaniiig, jirc «!! in gonoral exalted/ The bodily 
- ]>o\\'cra ai’c in In'gli activity, and under tlie complete 
(‘on(ioI of the will j and, it is well known, persons in 
this slate liavo frequently performed feats, of wdiicli, 
when out of i(, they would not even have imagined 
the })OHsihility. And what is even more remarkable, 
the diflcrence of the faculties in the two states, seems 
not confined merely to a dificrcncc in degree. For it 
happens, for c.xamplc, that a per.son wlio has no car 
for music wlicn awake, slinJI, in Ins somnambulic crisis, 
sing with the utmost correctness and with full enjoy- 
ment of liis performance. Under this affection per- 
sons .sometimes live lialf their lifetime, alternating 
between the normal and abnormal states, and per- 
foiming the oidmary functions of life indiffcicntly in 
both, with this distinction, that if the patient be dull 
and doltish wlicn he is said to be aw’ake, lie is com- 
paratively aloit and intelligent wdicn nominally asleep 
I am in possession of tliicc woiks, written dunng the 
crisis by three ditlcrent somnambulists ^ Now it is 
evident tliat consciou.sncss, and an exalted conscious- 
ness, must be allowed in somnambulism. This cannot 
c-on-^dous possibly be denied, — but mark what follows It is 
out niuiii the peculiarity of somnambulism, — it is the differential 
elmniofor- quality by which that state is contradistinguished 
HOtuimiu from the state of dicamiug, that wm have no recol- 
lection, when we awake, of what has occuired during 
its continuance. Consciousness is thus cut in two ; 
memory does not connect the train of consciousness 
in the one state with the tram of consciousness in the 
other. AVhen the patient again relapses into the state 

o Foi some interesting illustra- sect iv § 2 — En 
tions of tins state, see Abercrombie, S Of these works we have failed to 
On tl\c IwicUccUial Potcers, part lu discover any trace — Ed, 
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of somnambulisin, lie again remembers all that bad 
occurred during every former alternative of ibat state ; 
but lie not only remembers this, be recalls also tbe 
events of bis normal existence . so that vbereas tbe 
patient in bis somnambulic ciisis, bas a memory of 
bis "wbole life, m bis waking intervals be bas a me- 
moiy only of half bis life 

At tbe time of Locke, tbe pbmnomcna of somnam- 
bulism bad been very little studied ; nay, so great is 
the Ignorance that prevails in this coiintiy in legaid 
to its natuie even now, that you will find tins, its dis- 
tinctive character, wholly unnoticed in tbe best woilvs 
upon tbe subject." But this distinction, you observe, 
is incompetent alwaj^s to disciiminate tbe states of 
dicaming and somnambulism. It may be true that 
if we recollect our visions dining sleep, tliis lecollec- 
tion excludes somnambulism, but tbe want of incmoiy 
b)’’ no means proves that tbe visions we aie know n by 
others to have bad, were not common dicams Tlie 
pbconomeua, indeed, do not always enable us to dis- 
criminate tbe two states. Somnambulism may exist 
111 many different degrees. Tbe sleep-walking from 
which it takes its name is only one of its biglier jiliai- 
nomcua, and one comparatively i are In general, tbe 
subject of tins affection docs not leave bis bed, and 
it is then fiequently impossible to say wbetber tlie 
manifestations exlnbited, aic tbe pliamomcna of .''om- 
nanibulism or of dieaming Talking duiiiig sleep, foi 
example, may be a .symptom of citbei, and it is often 
only from our geneial knowledge of tbe habits .ind 
picdispositions of tbe slcepei, that we aie warranted 
111 icfeiriiig tins effect to tbe one and not to tlie (Uln i 
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cla^s of jihrpnoinonn. 'We }invc, liowcver, abundant 
CMtlence to ])rovc llial forgf:tfu]nc.% is not a decisive 
criteiioii of somnambulism. IVr-oiis wliom there is 
no ic.'i'ion to siisjicet of this aficetion, often manifest 
during sleep the '^tiongest indications of dreaming, 
and yet, when they awaken in the morning, retain no 
mcmoi’}'' of what the}* may have done or ^aid during 
the night. Locke’s argument, that because wc do not 
always remember our tont^cioiisnc^-s during sleep, wc 
]ia\c not, therefore, been nlway.s coii'^eioiis, is thu'^, on 
the giouiid of faet and analog)*, disproved 

But this is not all. "We can not only show that 
the fact of the mind remaining con'^cions during sleep 
IS possible, is even piobable, wc can also show*, by an 
ailicnlate c.xpcriencc, that this actually occurs. Tlie 
following observations arc tlie result of my personal 
experience, and similar experiments every one of you 
IS competent to institute for Inmself 

In tiic fir.st place, wlicn wc compose ourselves to 
rest, w'c do not always fall at once asleep, but remain 
for a time in a state of incipient slumber, — in a state 
interaiediate between sleep and waking. Now, if wc 
are gently roused from this transition-state, we iincl 
ourselves conscious of beino: in the commencement of 
a dream ; we find oursch*es occupied with a train of 
tlionsht, and this train we arc still able to follow out 
to a point when it connects itself with certain actual 
perceptions ^Ye can still trace imagination to sense, 
and show how, departmg fiom the last sensible im- 
pressions of real objects, the fancy proceeds in its work 
of distorting, falsifying, and perplexing these, in order 
to construct out of their ruins its own grotesque 
edifices. 

In the second place, I have always observed, that 
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wlieii suddenly awakened during sleep, (and to ascer- 
tain the fact I have caused m3'self to be roused at dif- 
ferent seasons of the night), I have always been able 
to observe that I was in the middle of a dream The 
lecollection of this dieam was not always equally 
vivid On some occasions, I was able to tiacc it back 
until the train was gradually lost at a remote dis- 
tance; on others, I was hardly awaic of more than 
one or two of the latter links of the chain , and, some- 
times, was scaicely certain of more than the fact, that 
I was not awakened fiom an unconscious state Why 
wc should not always be able to recollect our dicams, 
it IS not difficult to explain In our waking and our 
sleeping states, we are placed in two worlds of thoughi, 
not onl}’- different but contrasted, and contiastcd both 
in the character and in the intensity of their icpre'^en- 
tatious. When snatched suddenly fiom tlie tviliglit 
of our sleeping imaginations, and placed in the meii- 
dian lustre of our waking perceptions, the noees< 5 aiy 
effect of the transition is at once to eclip'^c oi oblitciatc 
the traces of our di earns The act itself also of 1011=:- 
ing us fiom sleep, by abrujitly inteiiuptiiig the cui- 
rent of our thoughts, throws us into confu'^ion, di'^qua- 
lifies us for a time fiom recollection, and befoio we 
liavc lecovered fiom our consteination, wliat wc coulfl 
at hist have easil}' discerned is fled 01 flying. 

A sudden and violent is, however, in one re'^jjrct, 
moie favourable than a giadual and spontaneous wak- 
ening to the obsoivation of the phainomena of sleep 
For 111 the former case, the images prc'^ented are fie-li 
and piomincnt; while m the latter, befoic oui atten- 
tion IS applied, tlie objects of ob-ciwation liavc with- 
drawn darkling into the background of the '^oul Wc 
may, therefore, I think, a<^scrt, in general, that whether 
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we recollect our dreams or not, we filways dream. 
Something similar, indeed, to ilic rapid oblivion of 
our sleeping consciou.snc.s.s, hajtpens to us occasionally 
even when awake. Wlien our mind is not intently 
occupied with any subject, or more ficfjucntly when 
fatigued, a thought suggests itself. AVc turn it lazily 
over and fix our e 3 'cs in vacancy; interrupted by the 
quc.stion what we arc thinking of, avc attempt to 
answer, but the thought is gone ; we cannot iccall it, 
and say that we were thinking of nothing ® 

The observations I have liitheito made tend onlj'' 
to establish the fact, that the mind is never wholly in- 
active, and that we arc never wholl}' unconscious of 
its activity. Of the degree and character of that acti- 
vity, I at present sa}’- nothing ; this may foim the sub- 
ject of our futuic considciation. But in confirmation 
of the opinion I have now hazarded, and in proof of 
something moic even than 1 have ^entured to main- 
tain, I liavc great plcasuic in quoting to you the sub- 
stance of a very remarkable essay on sleep by one of 
the most distinguished of tlic philosojdieis of Fiance, — 
living Avhen the cxtiact was made, but now unfortu- 
nately lost to the science of mind which he cultivated 
with most distinguished success. — I refer toa\I. Jouffroy, 
who, along vnth ^I. Royer Collaid, was at tlie head of 
the pure school of Scottish Philosophy in France ^ 

“ I have never well understood those who admit 
that in sleep the mind is dormant. When we dream, 
we are assuredly asleep, and assuredly also our mind 
is not asleep, because it thinks; it is, therefore, mani- 
fest, that the mind frequently wakes when the senses 
are in slumber. But this does not prove that it never 

a Cf Kant, AnthropoIcjie,%ZO, td P Mtlangr^, p. 318, Qi 290, si.cond 
1838, (§ 28, cd, 1810) — Ed edition — Ed ] 
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sleeps along with tliem. To sleep is for the mind not i rrr. 

to dream ; and it is impossible to establish the fact, 

that there are in sleep moments in winch the mind 
does not dream. To have no recollection of oiii dreams, 
does not prove that we have not dreamt , for it can 
be often proved that we have dreamt, although the 
dream has left no trace on our memoi}*. 

The fact, then, that the mmd sometimes wakc'^ rn.hni.io 
while the senses are asleep, is thus established , whereas i.un.i im 
the fact, that it sometimes sleeps along with them, is 
not the probability, therefore, is, that it wakes always. 

It would require contradictory facts to destroy the 
force of this induction, which, on the eontrar}’, every 
fact seems to eonfiim I shall proceed to analj’sc 
some of these Avhich appear to me curious and striking 
They mamfestl}’- imply this conclusion, that the mind, 
duiiug sleep, is not in a peculiar state, but that its 
activity is cairied on precisely as when awake. 

“ When an inhabitant of the piovince comes to Pai is, in-i" < 

of f II t'- in 

his sleep is at first disturbed, and continually bioken, -'ii'ifrt . f 

^ ^ *' tin rii’i- 

by the noise of the carnages passing under his v mdow. > 

He soon, however, becomes accustomed to the turmoil, 
and ends by sleeping at Pans as he slept in his village. 

“ The noise, however, remains the same, and makes 
an equal impression on his senses , how comes it that 
this noise at fiist hiudeis, and then, at lengtli, docs 
not hinder, him fiom sleeping'^ 

“The state of waking picsents analogous fact‘' 

Every one knows that it is difficult to fix our atten- 
tion on a book, when surrounded Ity per=ons engaged 
111 conversation ; at length, however, we acquire this 
faculty. A man unaccustomed to the tumult of the 
'-treets of P.iris is unable to think consecutively whih 
walkin" thioujrh them ; a Parisian finds no dilin ulf\ 
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Ho inpflil.'iic's .0} hjuHjuijly in tlio Jiiiflnt ot llio crowfl 
und Imsllo of inuii ami ranmgc*i, an ho could in tlio 
ccjilrc of ilio foriMl, 'J'lio an;do<xy l)f’lwc‘CM tlic-n faclH 
tnkiMi fioin I lie ^tatc of waking, and tlic fact which I 
inonhonod al, iho conunfiiffiucnt, lakon fiom ihc state 
of sk‘C]>, is so f’loso, that the f' planalioii of the fonnci 
sliould Ihi <)w ‘^on^«‘ light. U}»on (ho latter. AVo sludl 
altonijtl. lids oxj)lan.di»)ii 

“ Att 4 111 ion IS the volunt.u V a]»))]ua(ion of the mind 
to an ohjc'ct It is estalihihod, hy espet Icnee, tliat wo 
eumiot give nm altoiition to two di/Fciont ohjccls at 
the Fame lime Dishaction {rtrr is the rc- 

mo\al of om attention fiom a mat lei with which we 
are engaged, and our bestowad of it on anothei which 
Glosses IN. In disti.iction, attention is only diverted 
br'causc it is uttiaoled by .a new peiei ptton or idea, 
soliciting it more stiongly than that willi which it 
oceujiied ; and thia diwisnion diminNlu'-, exactly in 
jiiojioition as the soluitation n weak<‘i on the pait of 
thciutuisivc idea. All c.xjienence pro\es this The 
moic strongly attention is ajipHcd to a subji'ct, the 
less susceptible is it of distiactiou, thiN it is, that 
a book W’hicli aw’akcns a lively ciuiosity, ictains the 
attention captive; a pci*son occupied with a mattei 
aflccting his life, his leputation, oi his fortune, is not 
easily distracted; he see* nothing, lie understands 
nothing of wdiat passes aiouud him ; we say that he is 
deeply picoccupicd. In like manner, tlic greater oni 
curiosity, or the more cm ions the things that aic 
spoken of aiound us, the less able aie we to iivct our 
attention on the book wm read. In likcmaimei, also, 
if wm are Avaiting in expectation of any one, the 
slightest noises occasion clistiaction, as these noises 
may be the signal of the appioach w’c anticipate. All 
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these facts tend to prove that distraction lesults only 
when the intrusive idea solicits us moie strongly than 
that with which we are occupied 

Hence it is that the stranger m Pans cannot think 
in the bustle of the streets. The impie'^sions which 
assail his eyes and ears on ever}’- side being for Inin 
the signs of things new or little known, when they 
reach his mind interest him moie strongly than the 
matter even to which he would apply his ihought^^. 
Each of these impressions announces a cause which 
may be beautiful, laie, cuiious, or teriific , the intel- 
lect cannot refrain from turning out to veiify the fact 
It turns out, however, no longer when exiicrience has 
made it familiar with all that can stiikc the senses 
on the stieets of Pans , it icniams within, and no 
longer allows itself to be deranged. 

“ The othei admits of a similar explanation. To 
read without distraction in the midst of an unknown 
company, would be impossible Curiosity would be 
too stiong This would also be the case if the sub- 
ject of conversation weie vei}' iiiteiesting. Put in a 
familial ciicle, whose ordmaiy topics of convcisation 
arc well known, the ideas of the book make an easy 
conquest of oui thoughts 

“The will, likewise, is of some a\ ail in ic=:isting 
distraction Not that it is able to letaiii the attenlmn 
when disquieted and cuiious; but it c.in iccall, and 
not indulge it in piotracted ab'^ciices, and, by < oii- 
stantly remitting it to the object of its voluion, the 
interest of this object becomes at last predoniiii int 
Rational considerations, and the iieces-ity of lemain- 
iiig attentive, likewise exert an iiiHiieuce , they com* 
in aid of the idea, and lend it, so to spc<ik, a h(.l]ung 
hand m concentratiim on it the nrteiition. 
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“ But, howsoever it may be with all these petty in- 
fluences, it remains evident that distraction and non- 
distraction are neither of them matters of sense, hut 
both matters of intelligence. It is not the senses which 
become accustomed to hear the noises of the street and 
the sounds of conversation, and which end in bemg 
less affected by them ; if we are at first vehemently 
afiected by the noises of the street or drawing-room, 
and then little or not at all, it is because at first 
attention occupies itself mth these impressions, and 
afterwards neglects them : when it neglects them it is 
not diverted from its object, and distraction does not 
take place ; when, on the contrary, it accords them 
notice, it abandons its object, and is then distracted. 

‘‘We may observe, in support of this conclusion, that 
the habit of hearing the same sounds renders us some- 
times highly sensible to these, as occurs in savages and 
in the blind ; sometimes, again, almost insensible to 
them, as exemplified in the apathy of the Parisian for 
the noise of carriages. If the effect were physical, — 
if it depended on the body and not on the mind, there 
would be a contradiction, for the habit of hearing the 
same sounds either blunts the organ or sharpens it ; 
it could not at once have two, and two contrary, 
efiects, — it could have only one. The fact is, it neither 
blunts nor shaipens ; the organ remains the same ; the 
same sensations are determined : but when these sen- 
sations interest the mind, it applies itself to them, and 
becomes accustomed to their discrimination ; when 
they do not interest it, it becomes accustomed to ne- 
glect, and does not discriminate them. This is the 
whole mystery; the phaenomenon is psychological, not 
physiological. 

“ Let us now turn our attention to the state of sleep. 
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and consider wlietlier analoox does not demand a uput 

similar explanation of the fact which we stated at the 

commencement. What takes place when a noise tioil of tlio 
hinders us from sleeping The body fatigued begins nml; to 
to slumber ; then, of a sudden, the senses are struck, norm m of 
and we awake ; then fatigue regains tlie ascendant, 
we relapse into drowsiness, which is soon again inter- 
rupted ; and so on for a certain continuance Wlieii, 
on the contrary, we are accustomed to noise, the im- 
pressions it makes no longer disturb our first sleep ; 
the drowsiness is prolonged, and we fall asleep That 
the senses are more torpid in sleep than in our waking 
state, IS not a matter of doubt But when I am once 
asleep, they are then equally torjiid on the fiist niglit 
of my arrival in Pans as on the hundredth The noise 
being the same, they receive the same impressions 
w]iich thej^ tiansmit in equal vivacit}* to tlie mind. 

Whence comes it, then, that on the first niglit I am 
awakened, and not on the hundredtli 1 TJie pliysical 
facts are identical ; the difference can oiiginale only 
in tlie mind, as in the case of distraction and of noii- 
distraction in the waking state Let us suppose tliat 
the soul has fallen asleep along Avith the bod}-; on tins 
hypothesis, the slumber would be cquall}’ deep, in both 
cases, for the mind and for the seii'ses, and ve should 
be unable to see wh)’, in the one case, it was aroused 
more than m the othei. It remains theicfore, coitain 
that it does not sleep like the body, and that, in the 
one case, disquieted by unusual im])res=;ion':, it aAvakens 
the senses to inquire what is the matter ; A\hil''t in the 
other, knowing by expciience of what e.xteinal fact 
these impressions aie the sign, it remains ti ampul, 
and does not disturb the senses to obtain a u‘sele;S 
explanation. 
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V\Ti u.s remark, that tlio miiul lias need of tlie 

scnsc.s to olitani a knowledge of external things. In 

sleeji, tlie senses are some of tlicm closed, as tlic eyes ; 
the otlicrs half toipid, as toucli and hearing. If the 
soul be disqnictcd by the impiessions which reach it, 
It icqmies the senses to a'^ceitain tlie cause, and to 
relieve its im|nictudc. Tln.s is the cause why yc find 
oin.selves in a disquieted .slate, wJien arou.sed by an 
cx'traoidinaiy noise ; and lliis could not have occuned 
had Yc not been occupied Yitli tliis noise before we 
invoke 

“This IS, also, the cause why we sometimes feel, 
dining sleep, the cflbrts Ym make to awaken our senses, 
Yhcn an unusual noise or any painful sensation dis- 
turbs our lest. If we arc in a piofound sleep, y'c are 
foi a long time agitated befoie we have it in our power 
to awake, — Y’e say to oui selves, avo must awake in 
01 del to get out of pain ; but the .sleep of the senses 
resists, and it is only by little and little that we are 
able to rouse them from toipidity. Sometimes, when 
the noise ceases befoic the issue of the strusslc, the 
aY'akcning does not take place, and, in the morning, 
Y*e have a confused recollection of having been dis- 
tuibcd during our sleep, — a lecollcction which becomes 
distinct only Y'hen we learn from others that such and 
such an occurrence lias taken place while we weie 
asleep. 

Illustrated “ I had givcn orders some time ago, that a parlour 
sonal expe- adjoining to my bedroom should be swept before I 
rhe^mter was Called in the morning. For the first two days the 
noise awoke me ; but, thereafter, I was not aware of 
it. Whence arose the difference 1 The noises are the 
same and at the same hour ; I am in the same degree 
of slumber ; the same sensations, consequently, take 
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place. Whence comes it that I awoke, and do no 
longer awake ^ For this, it appears to me, there is 
but one explanation, — viz. that m}’^ mmd which wakes, 
and vdiich is now aware of the cause of tliese scii'^a- 
tions, is no longer disquieted, and no longer louscs my 
senses. It is true that I do not retain the recollection 
of this reasoning , but this oblivion is not more extra- 
ordinary than that of so man}’’ others which cross oui 
mind both when awake and when asleep. 

“ I add a single observation The noise of the biiish 
on the carpet of my parlour is as nothing compaied 
with that of the heavy waggons Avhich pass undei my 
wmdows at the same hour, and which do not tiouble 
my repose m the least. I was, therefore, awakened by 
a sensation much feebler than a ciowd of others, which 
I received at the same time Can that hypothc'^is 
afford the reason, which supposes that the awakening 
is a necessary event, that the sensations loiise tlic 
senses, and that the senses rouse the mind ^ It i^ 
evident that m}’- mind alone, and its activity, can 
explain why the fainter sensation awoke me , as 
these alone can explam why, when I am reading in 
my study, the small noise of a mouse jilaying in a 
coiner can distract my attention, while the tliundci- 
ing noise of a passing waggon does not affect me .it 
all. 


1.1 cr 
w ir 


“The same explanation fully account^^ foi v. h.it 
occurs "With those who sleep m attendance on the sick. 
All noises foreign to the patient ha\c no cfiect '>n 
them, but let the patient turn him on his 1- d h,: 
him utter a gioan or sigh, or let his breathiim 
painful or interrupted, foithv ith the ait.,-n.iani av ai . ^ 
however little mured to the vocation, or int' rv.-t' i ;:i 
the welfare of the patient A^iiLiice to:- o -- 
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crimill.'ition bclAvccn ilic noises yliieli deserve tlie 
nUeidion of l.lic nUciidiint, and those wliicli do not, 
if, wJn'lsl tlic senses arc asleep, tlie 7nind docs not re- 
jnnin o])seivanl,, — does Jioi act the sentinel, does not 
consider llie sensations ^v]lich the senses convey, and 
does not awaken the senses as it finds iliesc sensations 
di'-quicting or not ^ It is hy being strongly impressed, 
previous to going to .slccj), villi the duty of attending 
to the respiration, motions, complaints of the sufTcrer, 
that v’c come to waken at all such noises, and at no 
others, 'j’lio habitiud repetition of .such an impression 
gives this faculty to professional sick-nurses ; a lively 
interest in the liealth of the patient gives it equally to 
the nicmbcrs of his family. 

“ It is in precisely the same manner that vre waken 
at the appointed liour, when befoic going to .sleep we 
have made a film rc.solution of so doing I have this 
power in pcifcction; but I notice that I lose it if I 
depend on any one calling me. In this latter case, 
my mind does not take the trouble of measuring the 
time or of listening to the clock. But in the former, 
it is necessary that it do so, otherwise the phreno- 
menon is inex^ilicable. Every one has made, or can 
make, this experiment , when it fads it will be found, 
if I mistake not, either that we have not been suffi- 
cientl)’’ preoccupied with the intention, or weie over- 
fatigued ; for when the senses arc strongly benumbed, 
they convey to the mind, on the one hand, more ob- 
tuse sensations of the monitory sounds, and, on the 
other, they resist for a longer time the efforts the 
mind makes to awaken them, when these sounds have 
reached it. 

“After a night passed in this effort, we have, in 
general, the recollection, in the morning, of having been 
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constantly occupied during sleep with tins tliouglit. 
The mind, therefore, Tratched, and, full of its resolu- 
tion, awaited the moment. It is thus that when we 
go to hed much interested with any subject, we re- 
member, on wakening, that during sleep we have 
been continually haunted by it. On these occasions 
the slumber is flight, for, the mind being untianquil, 
its agitation is continually distuibing the torpor of 
the senses. AVhen the mind is calm, it docs not sleep 
more, but it is less restless. 

“ It would be curious to ascertain, whether persons 
of a feeble memory, and of a volatile disposition, are 
not less capable than others of awakening at an ap- 
pointed hour ; for these two circumstances ought to 
produce this effect, if the notion I have formed of the 
phaenomenon be coirect A volatile disposition is 
unable strongly to preoccupy itself with the thought, 
and to form a determined resolution ; and, on the 
other hand, it is the memory which pieseives a recol- 
lection of the resolution taken before falling aslecj) 
I have not had an opportunity of making the experi- 
ment 

“ It appears to me, that fiom the previous obseria- 
tions, it inevitably follows * — 

1°, That in sleep the senses arc torpid, but that the 
mmd wakes 

2°, That certain of our senses continue to tran^'init 
to the mmd the imperfect seii'sations they receive. 

S'", That the mind judges the'=e sensations and that 
it is in viitueof its judgments that itawaken=;, oi doe^ 
not awaken, the senses, 

4°, That the reason why the mind awakens the 
senses is, that sometimes the sensation disquiet- it, 
being unusual or painful; that sometimes the -eii-a- 
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tion warns it to rouse the senses, as being an indica- 
tion of tbe moment wben it ought to do so. 

.5°, That the mind possesses the power of awaken- 
ing the senses, but that it only accomplishes this by 
its own activity overcoming their torpor , that this 
torpor is an obstacle, — an obstacle greater or less as 
it IS more or less profound. 

“ If these inferences are just, it follows that we can 
waken ourselves at will and at appointed signals; 
that the instrument called an alarum {r6veil-matin) 
does not act so much by the noise it makes as by the 
association we have established m going to bed be- 
tween the noise and the thought of wakening ; that, 
therefore, an instrument much less noisy, and emittmg 
only a feeble sound, would probably produce the same 
effect. It follows, moreover, that we can inure our- 
selves to sleep profoundly in the midst of the loudest 
noises , that to accomphsh this it is perhaps sufficient, 
on the first night, to impress it on our mmds that 
these sounds do not deserve attention, and ought not 
to waken us ; and that by this means, any one may 
probably sleep as well m the mill as the mdler him- 
self. It follows, in fine, that the sleep of the strong 
and courageous ought to be less easily disturbed, aU 
thmgs equal, than the sleep of the weak and timid. 
Some historical facts may be quoted in proof of this 
last conclusion.” 

I shall not quote to you the observations of M. 
Joufi&oy on Eeverie,® which form a sequel, and a con- 
firmation of those he has made upon sleep. Before 
terminatmg this subject, I may, however, notice a 
rather curious case which occurs to my recollection, 
and which tends to corroborate the theory of the 


o See Melanges, p 804 et seq — Ed, 
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French psycliologist I give it on tlie authority of 
Junker,® a celebrated physician and professoi of Halle, 
who flounshed during the first lialf of last cciitur}', 
and he says that he took eveiy pains to veiify the 
facts by frequent personal observation I regret tliat 
I am unable at the moment to find the book in vhicli 
the ease is recorded, but of all its relevant ciicum- 
stances I have a vivid remembiancc Tlic oliject of 
observation was the postman between Halle and a 
town, I forget which, some eight miles distant Tins 
distance the postman was in tbe habit of tiavcismg 
daily. A considerable part of his way lay across a 
district of unenclosed champaign mcadow'-lnnd, and 
in walking over this smooth suiface tlie postman was 
generally asleep. But at the termination of tins part 
of his road, theic was a narrow foot-bridge ovci a 
stream, and to reach this budge it was nccessaiy to 
ascend some broken steps. Now, it was ascertained 
as completel)' as any fact of tlic kind could be, — tlie 
observers were shrewd, and the object of observation 
was a man of undoubted piobity, — I say, it vas com- 
pletel)" ascertained . — 1°, That the postman was asleep 
m passing over this level course ; 2'’, That he held on 
his way in this state without defiection towards the 
bridge, and, 3°, That just before aiiivnig at the 
briduc, he awoke. But this case is not only deser\ iiiij 
of all credit from the positive testimony by vlneli it 
is vouched , it is also credible as only one of a class 
of analogous cases which it may be adduced as rejue- 
senting. Tins case, besides showing that the mind 
must be active though the body is asleep, shows abo 
that certain bodily functions may be dormant, vlnle 

c GtdaiJc^ Ilnllr, ? dr P- *0’ ^ j' " S — 
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ollicis arc alort. The locoinolivc faculty vo'n licre in 
exoicise -while the aenscB wcie in alumhcr, Tliis sur^- 
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grsts to me another cxiim))le of the Bame ]jhrcnoinenon. 
It is found in a slory told by Kiasmus“ in one of his 
letters, concerning liis learned friend Ojionnus, the 
cehJiiaied j)rofe‘^‘'or and ]>nnter of JJasle. Oporinus 
was on a journey with a bi)ok‘-elIer ; and, on their road, 
they had fallen in witli a manuscript. Tired with 
Ihcir day’s liaNellmg, — tiavelhng was then almost 
e.xelu‘'ivcly jierfoimed on horseback, — they came at 
nightfall to their inn They were, how evei, curious to 
ascertain the contents of their manu.sciipt, and Opoii- 
nus undertook the task of leading it aloud. This he 
continued for .some time, when the bookseller found it 
necessary to put a fjucstion concerning a w'ord w^hich 
he had not rightly undei-jtood. It was now discovered 
that 0])orinus was a->leep, and being aw’akened by his 
companion, he found that he had no recollection of 
what foi a consideiablc time he had been readmg. 
]\Io.st of you, I daresay, have known or heard of 
similar occunences, and I do not cpiote the anecdote 
as anything lemarkablc. Hut, still, it is a case con- 
curring wdth a thousand others to prove, V, That one 
bodily sense or function may be asleep while another 
is aw’akc ; and, 2°, That the mind may be in a certain 
state of activity during sleep, and no meraoiy of that 
activit}’- remain after the sleep has ceased. The first 
is evident; for Oporinus, w’hile reading, must have 
had his eyes and the muscles of Ins tongue and fauces 
awake, though his ears and other senses were asleep ; 
and the second is no less so, for the act of readmg 

a Tins stoTj is told by Fcluc Pla- inns Platcrus, See Bolin, Koclam- 
terns {OVscnationcs, hb i p 11) hxilatio, (Haller, Dispuiahoncs ad 
The person to whom Oponnus read, Morhorinn Hut d Curat , t. vu p 
■was the father of the narrator, Tho- 413 )— Ed 
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supposed a ver}* complex series of mental energies 1 
may notice, by tlie way, that 2)li3'siologisls have ob- 
served, that our bodily senses and powers do not fill 
asleep simultaneously, but in a ceitain succession 
"We all know that tlie first S3’mptom of slumber is llic 
relaxation of the C 3 'eli(ls; whereas, lieaiing continues 
alert for a season after the power of vi'^ion lias been 
dormant. In the case last alluded to, this oidci vas, 
liowcver, violated ; and the sight was forcilfiv kej)! 
awake while the hearing had lapsed into toipiclit3' 

In the case of sleep, tliereforc, so far is it fiom 
being proved that the mind is at an3' moment uncon- 
scious, that the lesult of obseivation would incline us 
to the ojipositc conclusion. 
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J i‘ASs now lo a question in •'Oine respects of still 
more proxiinalc intciesl to the psyc]iolo;^ist tlian that 
dlsells■^ecl in the preceding Lectiiic; for it is one 
uliich, according as it is decidrd, will determine the 
cliaractci of oui explanation of many of the most im- 
poitaiit jih.eiiomena in the p]iilo>oj|jhy of mind, and, 
111 paiticulai, the gieat ])hrenomcna of ^Icmoi^* and 
Association, 'i’hc question 1 refer to is, ^Vhether the 
mind exerts encigics, and is the subject of modifica- 
tions, of ncitlicT of uiiich it IS con-cioiis Tins is the 
most general expression of a problem which ha^^ 
hardly been mentioned, far less mooted, in this coun- 
try ; and when it has attiactcd a passing notice, the 
supposition of an unconscious action or passion of 
the mind has been treated as something either unin- 


telligible, or absuid. In Geimany, on the contrar}-, 
it has not only been canva'^sed, but the a}telnati^c 
which the philosojihei’s of this countiy have lightly 
considered as ridiculous, has been gravely estabhshed 
as a conclusion which the phenomena not only war- 
rant, but enforce. The French philosophers, for a 
long time, viewed the question in the same hght as 
the British. Condillac, indeed, set the latter the ex- 
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ample / but of late a revolution is apparent, and two i ht 

recent Frencli psychologists^ have marvellously pro- 

pounded the doctrine, long and generally established 
in Germany, as something new and unheard of before 
their own asscitioii of the paradox 

This question is one not only of importance, but of 
difficulty; I shall endeavour to make you understand 
its purport b}’' aiguing it upon broader grounds tlian 
has hitherto been done, and shall prepaic you, by some 
prelmimaiy information, for its discussion. I shall 
first of all adduce some pioof of the fact, that the 
mind may, and does, contain far more latent fuini- 
ture than consciousness informs us it possesses Topn'c'^oV 
simplify the discussion, I shaU distinguish thiec de- 
glees of this mental latency. 

In the fiist place, it is to be rcmembeied that the Timiirt 
iiches, — the posscssion.s, of our mind, are not to be 
mcasuicd by its present moment-ary activities but b}' 
the amount of its acquired habits I know a science, 
or language, not merely while I make a tempoiary 
use of it, but inasmuch as I can apply it wlicii and 
how I will. Thus the infinitely gieatei pait of our 
spiiitual treasuics, lies always beyond tlie sphere of 
consciousness, hid iii the obscuie lecesses of tlie mind 
Tins is the first degree of latency In regaid to llii-, 
theic is no difliculty, or di'^putc ; and 1 only talcc it 
into account m older to obviate mi'^conceptioii, and 
because it afibrds a tiansilion tovaids tlie otliei two 
deaiecs winch it conduces to illustrate 

The second dcgiec of latencv exists when the mind n ■ ' 
contains ccitain sj'.'^tems of knowledge, or ceitain 

Q ' fJ* rO'nt f Cl ' ^ CaraiilHc c" 1 P • i • -i '■ 
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liabits of action, which it is wholly unconscious of 
X)osse.ssing in its ordinary state, but which are revealed 
to consciousness in certain extraordinary exaltations 
of its powers. The evidence on this point shows that 
the mind frequently contains whole systems of know- 
ledge, which, tliough in our normal state they have 
faded into absolute oblivion, may, in certain abnormal 
states, as madness, febrile delirium, somnambulism, 
catalepsy, &c., flash out into luminous consciousness, 
and even throw into the shade of unconsciousness 
those other systems by which they had, for a long 
period, been eclipsed and even extinguished. For 
example, there are cases in which the extinct me- 
mory of whole languages was suddenly restored, and, 
what is even still more remarkable, in which the 
faculty was exhibited of accm-ately repeating, in 
known or unknoivn tongues, passages which were 
never within the grasp of conscious memory in the 
normal .state. This degree, — this phsenomenon, of 
latency, is one of the most marvellous m the whole 
compass of philosophy, and the proof of its reality 
will prepare us for an enlightened consideration, of 
the third, of which the evidence, though not less 
certam, is not equally obtrusive. But, however re- 
markable and important, this phagnomenon has been 
almost wholly neglected by psychologists,® and the 
cases which I adduce in illustration of its reality have 
never been previously collected and apphed. That in 
madness, in fever, in somnambulism, and other abnor- 
mal states, the mind should betray capacities and ex- 
tensive systems of knowledge, of which it was at other 

a These remarks trere prokaoly Potwrs He collects some very 
•vmtten before the publication of enrious instances, see p 814, 10th 
Abercrombie, On the IrUdledtial edition — ^Ed, 
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times wboll}’’ unconscious, is a fact so remarkable that 
it may well demand the highest evidence to establish 
Its truth. But of such a chameter is the evidence 
which I am now to give you It consists of cases 
reported by the most intelligent and trustwoithy ob> 
seivers, — by observers wholly ignorant of each other's 
testimony ; and the jihcenomena obsei ved were of so 
2ial2iable and unambiguous a nature that they could 
not possibly have been mistaken oi misinterpreted. 

The first, and least interesting, evidence I shall 
adduce, is derived fioni cases of madness , it is gi\cn 
by a celebrated Ameiican physician, Dr Bush 

“ The records of the wit and cunning of madmen,'’ 
says Dr Bush, “ aic uumeious in every country 
Talents for eloquence, poeti}*, music, and painting, 
and uncommon ingenuity iii seveial of tlic mechanical 
arts, arc often evolved in this state of madness .V 
gentleman, v'hom I attended m an hospital in the 
year 1810 , often delighted as veil as astonished tlic 
patients and ofticcis of our hospital by lii-^ disp]a}s of 
oiatory, 111 prcaclnng fiom a table m tlie hospital yaul 
every Sunday. A female patient of mine who became 
insane, after parturition, in the year 1807 , sang hymns 
and songs of liei own composition dining tlio latter 
stage of her illness, vitli a tone of ^olcc ‘JO soft and 
pleasant that I hung upon it witli delight eiery time 
I visited her. She had never disco\crcd a talent foi 
poetry oi music, in any pievious part of her life 
Tvo instances of a talent foi drawincr, evohed bv 
madness, ha^ e oecuiied within my knowledge. And 
wheieis the hospital for mad people, in which elegant 
and com])letely iigged shi])'^ and curious juece-^ of 
machineiy, ha\e nor been exhibited by Iversons who 
newer disceiveiod the least turn fora ineehanieal art, 
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!.(} I lic'ir <]» itu’iit '' Sorr^ tlf/u oli- 
Mcrvi; iij juii'l ]>c()j)l(' an uin;jir(;tMl u-matcifation of 
Knn\vlc(l^o>; lichfo \\r la-.n |},fm df. f.rihf* panJ (voiiU, 
ainl Hpoak ill an< H'fil or iiioilfiti lunotia'j^o*;, or rojtoat 
lon^r and fioin Ijook^, Tiono of 

wliii’h, \\f ;\io anro, tlay wcic cajrtbli' of icrollccting 
HI iho HafiH.tl atal hoilth)' Mat' of Uidt riiiral."^ 

' 1 ’Ih' Mjaoial cluMH of ra'n'M arc, tlio-i" of fever; and 
I lie fiMt I ‘diall addiif’e is 'oven on tlie autliorily of 
Die pat amt. Iinnsclf. 'I’liis is Mr J'Ttiit, n very intclh- 
i^ent Aineiiean cleioynian. 1 take it from his RecoJ- 
Iccttoiis of ilte V'iiUio/ of (he Misst\si]>]n. lie was 
tia\ oiling in the State of Jllinoi‘<, and siineied Die 
common lot of visitants fiom othoi elimatcn, in being 
taken down with a liilious fever. — “ I am aware/’ he 
icmaiks, “ that ovciy auffeiei in lliis v,ay is apt to 
ihiiik Ins oyn ease extraoidinaiy. iMv plnsicians 
agiocd with all who saw me that my ea^c was so 
As "vciy few live to record the issue of a sickness 
like mine, and as you have loquestcd me, and as I 
have piomiscd, to be particular, I \\ill relate some of 
the circumstances of this disease. And it is in my 
view desiiable, in the bitter agony of such diseases, 
that 11101 c of the symptoms, sensations, and sufferings 
.should liavc been iccoided than liave been ; and that 
other.s in similar picdieamcnts may know, that some 
before them have had sufferings like theii-s, and have 
survived them. I had had a fever before, and had 
risen, and been dressed every day. But in this, vitli 
the first day I was prostiated to infantine weakness, 
and felt, with its fiist attack, that it was a thing veiy 
different fiom what I had yet experienced. Paroxysms 
of derangement occurred the third day, and this was 

r, Boasloy, On the Mind, p 174 
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to me a new state of mmd. That state of di'=:ca=:c in 
winch partial derangement is mixed with a conscious- - 
ness geneially sound, and a sensibility pretcrnaturally 
excited, I should suppose the most distiessing of all 
ite forms. At the same time that I was unable to 
lecogmse my fiiends, I was informed that my memory 
was more than ordinarily exact and ictentivc, and 
that I repeated whole passages in the dilTorcnt lan- 
guages which I knew, with entire accuiacy I recited, 
without losing or misplacing a word, a pa==^agc of 
poetry which I could not so lepeat after 1 leccncied 
my health ” 

The followins: more curious case is cfiven by Lord f 

C3 tJ ► j I 

]\Ionboddo m his Aniicnt ^Ictaphysics “ <u 

“It yas communicated in a Icttci fioin the late jMi 
H ans Stanley, a gentleman well known both to the 
learned and political woild, yho did me the honoui 
to coriespoud with me upon the subject of iny hi.-t 
volume of metaphysics I will give it in the words 
of that gentleman. He intioduces it, by saying, that 
it is an extraordinaiy fact in the history of mind, 
which he believes stands sinirle, and for which he doe-^ 
not pietend to account Then he goes on to nariatc 
it — 'About six-and-twenty yeai^ ago, when I was in 
Fiance, I had an intimacy in the family of the Lite 
!Matechal de l\Iontmoicnci de Laval Hi's son, the 
Comte de Laval was maiiicd to ]\Iademoi-dle de 
Haupeaux, the daughtei of a Lieutenant-General of 
that name, and the niece of the late Chancellor Tins 
gentleman was killed at the battle «>f Ha'^tenbeck , his 
widow suivived him some years, but 1 = siine diad 

“ ‘ The follow ing fact comes from her own nnaitli 
She ha< told it me lepeaiedly .She wa'- a wom.-n of 

c \ cl n ]> _17 
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perfect veracity, and very good sense. She appealed 
to her servants and family for the truth. Nor did 
she, indeed, seem to he sensible that the matter vas 
so extraordinary as it appeared to me. I vrote it 
down at the time ; and I have the memorandum 
among some of my papers 

“ ‘ The Comtesse de Laval, had been observed, by 
servants who sate up with her on account of some 
indiqiosition, to talk in her sleep a language that 
none of them understood ; nor were they sure, or, 
mdeed, herself able to guess, upon the sounds bemg 
repeated to her, whether it was or was not gibberish. 

“ ‘ Upon her lying in of one of her children, she 
was attended by a nurse, who was of the province of 
Brittany, and who immediately knew the meaning of 
what she said, it being in the idiom of the natives of 
that country ; but she herself, when awake, did not 
understand a single syllable of what she had uttered 
in her sleep, upon its being retold her. 

‘^^She was bom in that province, and had been 
nursed in a family where nothmg but that language 
was spoken , so that, m her first infancy, she had 
known it, and no other ; but, when she returned to 
her parents, she had no opportunity of keeping up 
the use of it ; and, as I have before said, she did not 
understand a word of Breton when awake, though she 
spoke it in her sleep. 

“ ‘ I need not say that the Comtesse de Laval 
never said or imagined that she used any words of 
the Breton idiom, more than were necessary to express 
those ideas that are within the compass of a child’s 
knowledge of objects,’ ” &:c. 

A highly interesting case is given by Mr Colei idge 
in his Biographxct Literaria!^ 

a Vol 1 p 117, {edit 1847) 
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“It occurred/' says Mr Coleridge, “in a Homan 
Catholic town in Geimany, a year or two befoie my 
arrival at Gottingen, and had not tlien ceased to be a 
frequent subject of conversation A young woman of 
four or five and twenty, avIio could neitliei read nor 
MTite, was seized with a nervous fever ; during which, 
according to the asseverations of all tlie priests and 
monks of the neighbourhood, she became possessed, 
and, as it appeared, by a very Icained devil. She con- 
tinued incessantly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
in very pompous tones, and with most distinct enun- 
ciation. This possession was icndcred more probable 
by the known fact that she was or had been a heretic, 
Voltaire humoiously advises the devil to decline all 
acquaintance with medical men ; and it would have 
been moie to his reputation, if he had taken this ad- 
vice in the present instance Tlie case had at ti acted 
the particular attention of a young physician, and by 
his statement many eminent jihysiologists and ]>sy- 
chologists visited the town, and cio'^s-examined the 
case on the spot. Sheets full of her lavings veie 
taken down fiom her own mouth, and weie found to 
consist of sentences, coheient and intelligible each foi 
itself, but with little or no connection Avith each othei. 
Of the Hebrew, a small poition only could be tr.iccd 
to the Bible, the remainder seemed to be in the Hab- 
binical dialect All tuck or con.^^piiacy v as out of tlie 
question Not only had the young woman caci been 
a haimless, simple crcatuic , but she was cMdontly 
labouring under a iienous fevci. In the town, in 
wdiich she had been lesident foi many years as a «:ei- 
vant in different families, no solution juo'cntcd it-elf 
The young physician, how’evci, dcterniim d to tra<> 
her past life step by step ; for the patient lKr'a.lf wa- 
incapable of retuiiiiiig a rational answ er He at length 
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because consciousness affords us no evidence of its 
existence. Tins general fact being established. I now 
proceed to consider the question in i elation to the 
thud class or degree of latent modifications, — a class 
in relation to, and on the ground of which alone, it 
has ever hitherto been argued by jfiiilosophcrs. 

The problem, then, in legard to this cla'^s — Are 

there, in ordinary, mental modification':, — ? c mental 
^ actmties and passivities, of which we aieunconcciou':, 
^but which manifest their existence by eflccts of which 
'we are conscious 1 

I have thus stated the question, because thi'? ap- 
jiears to me the most unambiguous form in which it 
can be expressed ; and in treating of it, I shall, m the 
first place, consider it in itself, and, in the second 
place, m its histor}*. I adopt this older, becau'^e the 
principal difliculties which aficct the pioblcm ari'c 
from the equivocal and indcteiminate language of 
philosophers These it is obviously necessaiy to avoid 
in the firet instance , but having obtained an in-^ight 
into the question itself, it will be easy, m a sub'C- 
quent historical uariative, to show how it has been per- 
plexed and darkened by the mode in which it ha'? been 
handled by philosophers I lequcstyour attention to 
this matter, as in the solution of this gencial jiroblem 
is contained the solution of sevcial impoitant <pies- 
tions, which will aiise under our consideration of the 
special faculties. It is impossible, however, at the 
present stage of our progiess. lo exhibit all, or c\cn 
the sti'ongest part of, the CMdcnce for the alteiiiatn*' 
which I adopt ; and you must bear in mind that ihci* 
IS much more to be said in fax our of this opinion th m 
what I am able at present to adduce to you. 

In the question proposed, I am not only strongly 
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x™. affirmative, — ^nay, I do not hesitate to 

maintam, that what we are conscious of is constructed 

mative of out of whut wc are not conscious of, — that our whole 

tion mam- knowledge, in fact, is made up of the unknown and 
tamed. incogiiisable. ' 

Totieaffir- Tliis at first sight may appear not only paradox- 
objections ical, but contradictory. It may be objected, 1°, How 
can we know that to exist which lies beyond the one 
condition of all knowledge, — consciousness ^ And 2°, 
How can knowledge arise out of ignorance, — conscious- 
ness out of unconsciousness, — the cognisable out of 

I ' O 

the incogmsable, — that is, how can one opposite pro- 
ceed out of the other 1 

The first lu answcr to the first objection, — How can we 
obnate°d” kuow that of which we are unconscious, seeing that 
consciousness is the condition of knowledge ? — it is 
enough to allege, that there are many things which 
we neither know nor can know in themselves, — that 
is, in their direct and immediate relation to our facul- 
ties of knowledge, but which manifest their existence 
indirectly through the medium of their effects. This 
The mental is the casc With the mental modifications in question ; 
tions m they are not in themselves revealed to consciousness, 
manifest but as certain facts of consciousness necessarily sup- 
ence ^ posc them to cxist and to exert an influence in the 
thmr®^ mental processes, we are thus constramed to admit 
effects modifications of mmd, what are not in themselves 

Established phsenomena of consciousness. The truth of this will 
nature of bc apparent, if, before descending to any special illus- 
^srAseiV tration, we consider that consciousness cannot exist 
independently of some peculiar modification of mind; 
we are only conscious as we are conscious of a de- 
I terminate state. To be conscious, we must bc con- 
tscious of some particular perception, or remembrance, 
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the rays wliieli it rcllcets be dimini'.hcfl beyond a 
certain limit, llio olyect liecomes iiivi-^ible; and the 
hwunninn vi^ihtir is tlic ‘'inallesl expanse wliicli can 
be scon, — ■\vliicli can conscioiibly aficct us, — -n Inch we 
can be conscious of seeing. This licinn” understood, 
il is plain tlial if uc divide this mihiiuvm ihihiJn into 
two parta, neither lialf can, by itv^elf, be an object 
of vision, or visual con«:ciousne«>. They are, severally 
and apart, to conscioii'^nc-s as zero. But it is evident 
that each half must, by itself, have produced in us a 
certain modification, real though unpcrceived ; for as 
the perceived whole is nothing but the union of the 
nn2'>eiceived lialves, so the perception, — the perceived 
afiection itself of which we are conscious, — is only the 
sum of two modifications each of which severally 
eludes our consciousness "When we look at a distant 
forest, we perceive a certain expanse of green. Of 
tills as an afiection of our organism, we are clearly 
and distinctly conscious Now, the expanse of which 
we are conscious is evidently made up of parts of 
which we are not conscious No leaf, perhaps -no 
tree, may be separately visible. But the greenness of 
the forest is made up of the greenness of the leaves ; 
that is, the total impression of which we are conscious 
is made up of an infinitude of small impressions of 
which we are not conscious 

Take another example, from the sense of hearing. 
In this sense, there is, in like manner, a Mirdmum 
Audibile, that is. a sound the least which can come 
into perception and consciousness But this mim- 
iiium audibile is made up of parts which severally 
afiect the sense, but of which afiections, separately, we 
are not conscious, though of their joint result we are. 
"We must therefore, here likewise admit the reality of 
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modifications beyond the sphere of consciousness To tan 

take a special example. When tre hear the distant 

murmur of the sea, Y'hat are the constituents of the 
total perception of which we are conscious ? Tins 
murmur is a sum made up of parts, and the sum 
would be as zero if the parts did not count as some- 
thing The noise of the sea is the complement of the 
noise of its several waves ; — 

Tf K.VfiaT03V 

'At^pidiioi' yc\a<rfia ® 

and if the noise of each wave made no impression 
on our sense, the noise of the sea, as tlie icsult of 
these impressions, could not be realised. But tlie 
noise of each several wave, at the distance we suppose, 
is inaudible; wc must, however, admit that they pio- 
ducc a certain modification, beyond conscioiisne'^'^, on 
the precipient subject; for this is necessarily involved t 
in the lealitj’- of their lesulb. The same is equally tlie ' 
case ill the other senses * the taste or smell of a dip'll, 
be it agieeable or disagreeable, is composed of a mul- 
titude of severally impciccptiblc efiects, vhich the 
stimulating particles of the ^^and cause on difieicnt 
points of the nervous expaii'^ion of the gustatory and 
olfactory organs ; and the pleasant or painful feel- 
1112: of softness or roimhncss is the lesnlt of an infin- 
ity of unfelt modifications, which the body liandled 
determines on the countless papillm of the iieivcs ol 
touch ^ 

Let us now take an example fiom anothei mental n * 
process We have not yet spoken of what 1^ called ! ' 
the As-^ociation of Ideas ; and it is enough for om 

a .E-ohvlu*;, /’>' 1 S" — Av"*!! rr""!' ■ , j' 5 *■', 5 1. 
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present purpose tliat you should he aware, that one 
thoug})t suggests another in conformity to certain 
determinate law^:, — ^laws to which the succession of 
our whole mental 'states are subjected. 2s ow it some- 
times happens, that we find one thought rising im- 
mediately after another in consciousness, but whose 
* con'^ecution vre can reduce to no law of association. 
Xow in these ca=c3 we can generally discover by an 
attentive ob'Cn'ation, that these two thouglits, though 
not themselves a‘=sociated, arc each associated with 
certain otlier thoughts ; so that the whole consecution 
would have been regular, had these intermediate 
thoughts come into consciousness, between the two 
which are not immediately associated. Suppose, for 
instance, that A, B. C, are three thoughts, — that A and 
C cannot iramediatelv sugfjest each other, but that each 
is associated with B, so that A will naturallv sugsrest 
B, and B naturally suggest C. ZSow it may happen, 
that we are conscious of A, and immediately thereafter 
of C. How is the anomaly to be e.xplained ? It can 
only be explained on the principle of latent modifica- 
tions, A suggests C, not immediatelv. but through 
B ; but as B. like the half of the minimum visibile or 
minimum aiuJUjUe. does not rise into consciousness, we' 
are apt to consider it as non-existent. You are pro- 
bablv aware of the foUo'wing fact in mechanics. If a 
number of billiard balls be placed in a straight row 
and touching each other, and if a ball be made to 
strike, in the line of the row, the ball at one end of 
the series, what will happen ? The motion of the im- 
pinging baU is not divided among the whole row; 
this, which we might a priori have expected, does not 
happen, but the impetus is transmitted through the 
intermediate balls which remain each in its place, to 
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the ball at the opposite cud of the sciics, aud this ball la <t 

alone is impelled on. Something like this seems often 

to occur in the train of tlioiight. One idea mediately 
suggests another into consciousness, — the suggestion 
passing through one or more ideas udiieh do not them- 
selves rise into consciousness. Tlic awakening and 
awakened ideas here conespond to the ball striking 
and the ball struck off, while the intermediate ideas 
of which we are unconscious, but wdiich carry on 
the suggestion, lescmble the intermediate balls which 
remain moveless, but communicate the impulse. An 
instance of this occurs to me with m Inch I was reccntlv 

«r' 

struck Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by the thought of the Prussian 
system of education. Now, conceivable connection 
between these tw'o ideas in themselves, theic w as none. 

A little reflection, however, explained the anomaly. 

On ni)’ last visit to the mountain, I had met upon 
its summit a Geiman gentleman, and though I liad 
no consciousness of the intermediate and unawak- 
ened links between Ben Lomond and the Piussian 
scliools, lliey w’cre undoubtedly tliese, — the Geiman, 

— Geimany, — Prussia, — and, tliese media being 
admitted, the connection between the cxtiemc.s was 
manifest. 

I should perhaps icservc for a futuic occasion, u mv 
nolicing Mr Stew ait’s explanation of this plueno- 
menon He admits that a pciccption or idea may notl'aAL 
]iass through the mind without leaving any tiace in 
the memoiy, and yet seive to intioducc othei ideas 
connected with it by the laws of association “ Mi 
Stewart can hnidly be said to have contemplated the 
po=:«ibility of the existence and agency of mental 

c ri< j'art 1 cL-sp n, n'trl', toI )i pj. 11'], 122 
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Diflicul- 
tics of 
Stewart's 
doctnne 


1 Assumes 
acts of con- 
sciousness 
of whKh 
there is no 
memory 

2 Violates 
the analogy 
of con- 
sciousness 


3 Pre- 
sumption 
in favour 
of latent 
acts m 
association 


modifications of wliicli we are unconscious. He grants 
the necessity of interpolating certain intermediate 
ideas, in order to account for the connection of thought, 
whicli could otherwise be explained by no theory of 
association ; aud lie admits that these intermediate 
ideas are not known by memory to have actually 
intervened. So far, there is no difference in the two 
doctrines. But now comes the separation. i\lr 
Stewart supposes that the intermediate ideas are, for 
an mstant, awakened into consciousness, but, in the 
same moment, utterly forgot ; whereas, the opinion I 
would piefer, holds that they are efficient without 
rising into consciousness j\Ir Stewart’s doctrine on 
this point is exposed to all the difficulties, and has 
none of the proofs m ite favour, which concur in 
establishing the other, ^ 

In the first place, to assume the existence of acts 
of consciousness of which there is no memory beyond 
the moment of existence, is at least as inconceivable 
an h}-pothesis as the other. But, in the second place, 
it violates the whole analogy of consciousness, which 
the other does not. Consciousness supposes memory ; 
and we are only conscious as we are able to con- 
nect and contrast one instance of our intellectual 
existence with another. "Whereas, to suppose the 
existence and efficiency of modifications beyond con- 
sciousness, IS not at variance with its conditions ; for 
consciousness, though it assures us of the reality of 
what is within its sphere, says nothing against the 
reality of what is without. In the third place, it is 
demonstrated, that, in perception, there are modifica- 
tions, efficient, though severally imperceptible ; why, 
therefore, in the other faculties, should there not like- 
wise be modifications, efficient, though imapparent ? 
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[ii the fourth place, there must be some lea^on for un 

the assumed fact, that tlicre arc perceptions or ideas 

of ^vh^cll wc aic conscious, but of which thcic is no 
memoiy. Kow, the only reason that can pos'^ibly be n'fnr.Mn" 
assigned is that the consciousness was too faint to 
afford tlie condition of memory. Hut of conscious- 
ness, however faint, theic must be some mcmoiy, 
however sliort. But this is at vaiiancc with tlic 
p]ia2nomenon, for tlie ideas A and C may piecede and 
follow each otlier without an}'- pciccptiblc intcival, 
and without any the feeblest mcmoiy of B. If thcic 
be no memory, there could have been no conscious- 
ness ; and, theiefoie, Mr Stewart’s hypothesis, if 
strictly interrogated, must, even at last, take lefugc 
in our doctrine ; for it can easily be shown, that the 
degree of mcmoiy is diicctly in propoition to the de- 
gree of consciousness, and, consequently, that an abso- 
lute 'negation of memory is an absolute negation of 
consciousness. 

Let us now tuin to another class of pluenoniena, m our 
which in like manner are capable of an adequate 
explanation only on the theoiy I have advanced; — 

I mean the opciations icsulting from our acquiied 
Dexteiities and Habits 

To explain these, thi cc them les have beuii advanced to . xj.h n 
The first legaids them as mcicly mechanical oi auto- 
malic, and tlius denying to the mind all actne oi 'il', if*’ 
\oluntaiy intencntion, conseijuently removes them 
beyond the sphcio of consciousness The second, a., - 

again, allow.', to each seveial motion a sepaiate act of 
lon-'Cious \ohtion, while the thud, which I would t. • n 
maintain, holds a medium between these, coii-'Ututc= 
the mind the agent, accords to it a conscious volition 
o\cr the s^ues, but denii, to it a con=ciou^nc'= and 
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Tha first or 
mechanical 
theory, 
maintained 
by Eeid 
and Hart- 
ley 


deliberate volition in regard to each separate move- 
ment in the series which it determines. 

The first of these has been maintamed, among 
others, by two philosophers who, in other points, 
are not frequently at one, — by Eeid and Hartley. 
“ Habit,” says Eeid, “ differs from instmct, not in its 
nature, but in its origin ; the latter being natural, the 
former acquired. Both operate without wdl or inten- 
tion, without thought, and therefore may be called 
mechanical principles.” “ In another passage, he ex- 
presses himself thus : — “ I conceive it to be a part of 
our constitution, that what we have been accustomed 
to do, we acquire not only a facility but a proneness 
to do on like occasions ; so that it requires a par- 
ticular wdl or efi'ort to forbear it, but to do it requires 
very often no will at all.”^ 

The same doctrine is laid down stdl more explicitly 
by Hr Hartley. “ Suppose,” says he, a person, who 
has a perfectly voluntary command over his fingers, to 
begin to learn to play on the harpsichord. The first 
step is to move his fingers, from key to key, with a 
slow motion, looking at the notes, and exerting an 
express act of vohtion in every motion. By degrees 
the motions clmg to one another, and to the im- 
pressions of the notes, in the way of cissociaiion, so 
often mentioned ; the acts of vohtion growing less nnd 
less express all the time, till, at last, they become 
evanescent and imperceptible. For an expert per- 
former wdl play from notes, or ideas laid up m the 
memory, and at the same tune carry on a quite difier- 
ent train of thoughts in his mind ; or even hold a 
conversation with another. "Whence we conclude, that 


a Active Powers, Essay m , part i. S Ibid, 
chap 3 , Works, p 660, 
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tlieie is no intervention of the idea, or state of mind 

called will ’’ Cases of this sort Hartley calls “transi- 

tioiis of voluntar}* actions into automatic ones ” 

The .second theory is maintained against the first by ’ 

Mr Stewait : and I think his refutation valid, thoimh 
not his confirmation. "I cannot help thinking it,” 
he say.s, “more philosophical to .suppose that those 
actions Avhich are originally voluntary always continue 
so, although, in the case of operations vhich aic be- 
come habitual m consequence of long jiracticc, wc may 
not be able to recollect cvciy diflerent volition. Thus, 

111 the case of a pcrfoimcr on the harpsichoid, I appie- 
liend that there is an act of the will pieceding cveiy 
motion of every finger, although he may not be able 
to recollect these volitions afteiwards, and allhougli 
he may, dining the time of his pcifoimancc, be em- 
ployed in carrying on a sepniatc tiain of thought. For 
it must be rcmaikcd, that the most rapid pcifoinui 
can, mIicii he pleases, play so slovly as to be able to 
attend to, and to iccollect, cvciy scpaiatc act of his 
will in the vaiious movements of his fingeis, and he 
can gradually accelerate the rate of his execution till 
he IS unable to recollect these acts Now, in this in- 
stance, one of two suppositions must be made I’hc 
one is, that the opeiations in the two ca<=cs are carried 
on precisely in the same raaniiei, and diflcr only in the 
degiec of rapidity ; and that when this lapidity ex- 
ceeds a certain rate, the acts of the will aie too mo- 
mentaiy to leave any impression on the mcmoiy. Tiic 
other IS, that when the lajndity exceeds a ceitain latc, 
the operation i^ taken entirely out of oui hands and 
is caiiied on by some unknown j)owei, of the natun 
of which we are as ignorant as of the < au-e of th*- < ii- 

C Vol 1 rp l-.c, K- . . -r • M r I 
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1,1 cr 

-Mill 


'r.p. 


( ulrition f»f i1k‘ Mofti], oi <>t ili'' iiio*i((n of th/ *inf 
'I’lic I'l-I '.iippo ilioii Mil lo to 1)' toififviint 
‘-imilai to thill of :i miin v,h<' ‘hou!*! lu.'nit.iiii thut 
iillliouuli ;i Ixifly jtru)( < t* »1 v. ifli .i jno'l* i- 

''<(•11 to ]» i- > ihioULfii iiH (hi- inl< ini' fli tie* jik < ~ in 
innxin;^ from om* phic to .im.tinT, n ! \.( :ir< u^n ( n- 
titlcfl toondinh- tli.it tin" liijijifn v,i'>n tin ho<l} 
mo\('^ '-o(|Ui(kl\ ;i- t(» l)<(oin( invi ilih to tin (}< 
'J’lu. foriiK-r ‘^ujtpO'ition ii)>j)Oi(<'i l»y tin nupln^y 
of in.iny oth<T fart-^ in our f '»n’-littition Of of 

lhf''n 1 liavn almmly t.iK'-u iiotui, nnd it v.un]<l In 
easy to a(l(J to tlic miinhf i An c\p(rt .accomit.int, 
foi cx.imjtlo, e.m sum up, alino-t with .a ‘-in^le irlam c 
of Ins (VO, a loiiLr <olumn (>f fiiriin ' lie (an trJI the 
'^uin with untinno citainty, v hih at the 'aine tune 
he IS un.ihle t'j K ( ollcet .ui\ (iin of tin liouu = (tf v, hn h 
lliat .'5um IS coinjio'' <1 , ami \(t noh'xiy douht^ that 
cacli of thc=c hirure' h.i- pa'-'d throuidi hi- mind, (<r 
su]ipo5cs that w lu n the r.ij»i'lit} of tin, juoLt -- !>• < oinci 
‘■0 gieat that lie is unaldc to ie< ollcJ the \ -t*-p~ 

(jf it, lie obtain-5 tlie le-iilt liy a =oit of iin]»ii.ition. 
Tins last suppo'-ition would ho j'crfcetly analoLTon- to 
Dr Hartley’s doctrine concerning the nature of our 
habitual exert loin 

“ The only plamildc objection which, I think, can he 
olTeied to the princijdcs I have endeavoured to estab- 
lish on this subj’ect, is founded on the a-tomshing 
and almost inci edible lapidity they ncccs-arily sup- 
pose in our intellectual operations "When a person, 
for example, reads aloud, there must, according to this 
doctrine, be a separate volition preceding the articu- 
lation of every letter, and it has been found by actual 
trial, that it is possible to pronounce about two thou- 
sand letters in a minute Is it reasonable to suppose 
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tliat the Diiud is capable of so many different acts in 
an interval of time so very inconsiderable ^ 

“ With respect to this objection it ma)* be observed, 
in the first place, that all arguments against the fore- 
going doctrine with respect to our habitual exertions, 
in so far as they are founded on dhe inconceivable 
rapidity which they suppose in oin’ intellectual ope- 
rations, apply equally to the common doctrme con- 
cerning our perception of distance by the eye. But 
this IS not all. To what does the supposition amount 
which is considered as so incredible Only to this, 
that the mmd is so formed as to be able to carry on 
certain intellectual processes in intervals of tmie too 
short to be estimated by our faculties ; a supposition 
which, so far from being extravagant, is supported by 
the analogy of many of our most certain conclusions 
in natural philosophy. The discoveries made by the 
microscope have laid open to our senses a world of 
wonders, the existence of which haidly any man would 
have admitted upon inferior evidence , and have gi’a- 
dually prepared the way for those physical specula- 
tions, which explain some of the most extraordinary 
phaenomena of nature by means of modifications of 
matter far too subtile for the examination of our organs. 
Why, then, should it be considered as unphilosopliical, 
after having demonstrated the existence of various in- 
tellectual processes which escape our attention m con- 
sequence of their rapidity, to carr}^ the supposition a 
little farther, in order to bring under the kuovTi laws 
of the human constitution a class of mental operations 
which must otherwise remain perfectly inexplicable ? 
Surely our ideas of time are merely relative, as well 
as our ideas of extension ; nor is there any good reason 
for doubting that, if our powers of attention and me- 
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Tlie prui- 
ciple of 
Stewart’s 
theory 
already 
shown to 
involve 
contradic- 
tions 


But here 
specially 
refuted 


mory were more perfect than they are, so as to give us 
the same advantage in examining rapid events, which 
the microscope gives for examinmg minute portions of 
extension, they would enlarge our views with re.spect 
to the intellectual world, no less than that instrument 
has with respect to the material.^' “ 

This doctrme of Mr Stewart, — that our acts of 
knowledge are made up of an infinite number of acts 
of attention, that is, of various acts of concentrated 
consciousness, there being required a separate act of 
attention for every mmimum possible of knowledge, — 
I have already shovm you, by various examples, to 
mvolve contradictions. In the present mstance, its 
admission would constram our assent to the most 
monstrous conclusions. Take the case of a person 
reading. Now, aU of you must have experienced, if 
ever under the necessity of reading aloud, that, if the 
matter be uninteresting, your thoughts, while you are 
going on m 'the performance of your task, are wholly 
abstracted from the book and its subject, and you are 
perhaps deeply occupied m a tram of serious medita- 
tion. Here the process of readmg is performed without 
interruption, and with the most punctual accuracy 3 
and, at the same time, the process of meditation is car- 
ried on without distraction or fatigue. Now, this, on 
Mr Stewart’s doctrme, would seem impossible, for what 
does his theory suppose ^ It supposes that separate 
acts of concentrated consciousness or attention, are 
bestowed on each least movement in either process. 
But be the velocity of the mental operations what it 
may, it is impossible to conceive how transitions be- 
tween such contrary operations could be kept up for 
a continuance without fatigue and distraction, even if 

o Elements, voL i chap u , Works, vol u p 127-131 
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we tlirow out of account tlie fact tliat the acts of at- 
tention to be effectual must be simultaneous, wbicb 
on Mr Stewart's theory is not allowed. 

We could easily give examples of far more complex 
operations ; but this, with what has been previously 
said, I deem sufficient to show, that we must either 
resort to the first theor}’-, which, as nothing but the 
assumption of an occult and incomprehensible prin- 
ciple, in fact explains nothing, or adopt the theoiy 
that there are acts of mind so rapid and minute as to 
elude the ken of consciousness. 

I shall DOW say something of the history of this 
opinion. It is a curious fact that Locke, in the passage 
I read to you a few days ago, attributes this opinion 
to the Cartesians, and he thmks it was employed by 
them to support their doctnne of the ceaseless activity 
of mind.® In this, as in many other points of the Car- 
tesian philosophy, he is, however, wholly wrong. On 
the contrary, the Cartesians made consciousness the 
essence of thought,'® and their assertion that the mind 
alwaj^s thinks, is, in their language, precisely tanta- 
mount to the assertion that the mind is always con- 
scious. 

But what was not mamtained by the Cartesians, 
and even in opposition to their doctrine, was advanced 
by Leibnitz.'^' To this gieat philosopher belongs the 
honour of havmg originated this opinion, and of having 
supplied some of the srtongest arguments in its sup- 
port. He was, however, unfortunate m the terms which 
he employed to propound his doctime. The latent 

a E'-saij on Minnan Undcrstandniff, 9 SeeaLo^e, p 313 — El) 
book lu c 1, §§ IS, 19 The Carte- y Koincaiix Essais, ii 1 , Mona 
sians are intended, though not ex- § 14 Pnncipfs dcla XaliOi. 

presslj mentioned —Ed d dc la Grace, § 4 —Ed 

$ Descartes, Princijua, pars i § 
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denominated obscure ideas, obscure representations, 

mtomthe perceptions without apperception or consciousness, 
employed inscnsiUe perceptions, &c. In this he violated the 
natVrt®’ universal usage of language. For perception, and idea, 
and representation, all properly involve the notion of 
consciousness ; it being, in fact, contradictory to speak 
of a representation not really represented, — a percep- 
tion not really perceived, — an actual idea of whose 


presence we are not aware. 

Pateofthe The close affinity of mental modifications with per- 
Franceand ccptions, ideas, representations, and the consequent 
° commutation of these terms, have been undoubtedly 
the reasons why the Leibnitian doctrme was not 
more generally adopted, and why, m France and m 
Britain, succeeding philosophers have almost admitted 
as a self-evident truth, that there can be no modifica- 
tion of mind devoid of consciousness. As to any 
refutation of the Leibmtian doctrme, I know of none. 
CondiUac. Condillac is, indeed, the only psychologist who can be 
said to have formally proposed the question He, 
like Mr Stewart, attempts to explam ivhy it can be 
supposed that the mind has modifications of which we 
are not conscious, by assertmg that we are m truth 
conscious of the modification, but that it is imme- 
Thedoc- diately forgotten.® In Germany, the doctrme of 
Leibnitz Leibuitz was almost universally adopted. I am not 
Ge^ny" aware of a philosopher of the least note, by whom it 
has been rejected. In France, it has, I see, lately 
De Cardaii- been broached by M. de Cardadlac,^ as a theory of 
his own, and this, his originality, is marvellously 


o Essai 8ur VOngine des Connow- S Etudes ElOnentaires de FMloso- 
sances Bumaines, sect u c 1, § 4- phxc, t ii pp 138, 139 
13 —Ed, 
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admitted by authors, like M. Damu’ou,“ whom we 
might reasonably expect to have been better informed. 
It IS hardly worth adding, that as the doctrine is 
not new, so nothing new has been contributed to 
its illustration. To British psychologists, the opinion 
would hardly seem to have been known ; by none, 
certainly, is it seriously considered.^ 


a [£ss sur VJlist de Phil , Sup- 
plement, p 460 cl scq., 5th edition ] 
[In the second edition of Dimiron’s 
Psychologic (t i p 188), Leibnitz 
is expressly cited. In the first 
edition, howevei, though the doc- 
tnne of latency is stated, (tip 
190), there is no reference to Leib- 
nitz — Ed ] 

^ Qualified exception , Karnes’ 
jOssays on the Principles of Moiahty 
and Natural Pchgton, part n -ess 
IV , On Matter and Spirit, p 289 to 
end, (3d edit) [With Karnes compare 
F A Caius, Psychologic, ii p 185, 
(edit 1808) Tucker, Light of Ka- 
iurc, 1 c 10, § 4 Tralles, Dc Am- 
met cxistcniis Immaicnalilatc ct Im- 
viortalitak, p 39 cl seq On the 
general subject of acts of mind be- 
yond the sphere of consciousness, 


compare Kant, Antln opohgic, § 5 
Reinhold, Thcoric dcs mcnsJihLhi.n 
Erhcnnlnxssicrmvgcns mid Mctaphif- 
sik, j p 279 ct seq Fnes, Anthro- 
pologic, 1 p 77, (edit 1820) Schulze, 
Philosoqihische Wisscnschaftcn, i p 
10-17 H Schmid, Vcisucheinci 2Ic- 
tapihysrk dcr ninercn Nalur, pp 23, 
232 ct seq Damiron, Cours dc Phi- 
losophic, 1 p 190, (edit 1834) 
Maass, Einhildnngskraft, § 24, p 65 
ct seq , (edit 1797) Sulzer, Ver- 
miscktc Schriftcn, i pp 99 cl seq , 
109, (edit ISOS) Denzingci, Tnsti- 
tutioncs Logiicc, § 260, t i p 226, (ed 
1824) Bencke, Lchrhich dcr Psyiho- 
logic, g 96 ct seq , p 72, (edit 1833) 
Platner, Philosophischc Aphoi \smcn, 
1 p 70 ] [See further, PiCid’s Works, 
(completed edition), p 938-939 — 
Ed) 
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Are there, 
in ordi- 
nan% latent 
modifica- 
tions of 
mind, con- 
curnng to 
the produc- 
tion of 
manifest 
effects ? 


In our last Lecture we were occupied with the last 
and principal part of the question, Arc there mental 
agencies beyond the spheie of Consciousness 1 — m 
other woids, Are there modifications of mind unknown 
m themselves, but the existence of which wc must 
admit as the necessary causes of known effects In 
dealing with this question, I showed, first of all, that 
there is indisputable evidence for the geneial fact, 
that even extensive systems of knowledge may, in 
our ordinary state, lie latent in the mind, beyond the 
sphere of consciousness and will ; but Avhich, in cei- 
tain extraordinary states of organism, may again come 
forward into light, and even engross the mind to the 
exclusion of its everyday possessions. The establish- 
ment of the fact, that theie are in the mind latent 
capacities, latent riches, which may occasionally ex- 
ert a powerful and obtrusive agency, prepared us for 
the question. Are there, in oidmary, latent modifi- 
cations of mind, — agencies unknown themselves as 
phenomena, but secretly concurring to the produc- 
tion of manifest effects ? This problem, I endeavoured 
to show you, must be answered m the affirmative. I 
took for the medium of proof various operations of 
mind, analysed these, and found as a residuum a 
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certain constituent beyond the sphere of conscious- 
ness, and the reality of which cannot be disallowed, 
as necessary for the reahsation of the allowed effect. 
My first examples were taken from the faculty of 
External Perception. I showed you, in relation to all 
the senses, that there is an ultimate perceptible mini- 
mum ; that is, that there is no consciousness, no per- 
ception, of the modification determined by its object 
in any sense, unless that object determines in the 
sense a certain quantum of excitement. Now, this 
quantum, though the minimum that can be con- 
sciously perceived, is still a whole composed even of 
an infinity of lesser parts. Conceiving it, however, 
only divided into two, each of these halves is unper- 
ceivecl, — neither is an object of consciousness ; the 
whole is a percept made up of the unperceived halves. 
The halves must, however, have each produced its 
effect towards the perception of the whole ; and, 
therefore, the smallest modification of which con- 
sciousness can take account, necessarily supposes, as 
its constituents, smaller modifications, real, but elud- 
ing the ken of consciousness. Could we magnify the 
discerning power of consciousness, as we can magnify 
the power of vision by the microscope, we might 
enable consciousness to extend its cognisance to modi- 
fications twice, ten times, ten thousand times less, 
than it is now competent to apprehend; but still 
there must be some hmit. And as every mental 
modification is a quantity, and as no quantity can be 
conceived not divisible ad injinitum, we must, even 
on this hypothesis, allow (unless we assert that the 
ken of consciousness is also infinite), that there are 
modifications of mind unknovni in themselves, but 
the necessary coefiicients of known results. On the 
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MCI giouiul of pcice])lion, it h IIiih demonstratively 

— ^ jjrovcd tliat latent agencies, — inodifications of uliicli 

^^e arc unconscious, — must be admitted as a ground- 
•svoik of tlic l^lueuomcuoiogy of }^Imd. 

'liicOctnr TIic fact of the cxi-^tenec of such latent agencies 
uK^fof h being proved in ufercnce to one faculty, tlic prcaump- 
CK^ in oiif' tion IS e-itablislicd that tlicy exert an influence in all. 
prefump- And this jnesumjjlion holds even if, m regard to 
ev;ri somc otlieis, VC sliould be unable to demonstrate, in 
cncc"!naii '=0 diicct aud cxclusivc a manner, the absolute neces- 
sity of their admission This is shown in regard to 
A'^'Ociation the Association of Ideas In order to explain this, I 
itT- of stated to you that the laws, which govern the tram 
foTnctime°^ 01 cousecution of tliought, are sometimes apparently 
vioht<.--L ' violated ; and that philosophers are perforce obliged, 
in order to explain the seeming anomaly, to interpo- 
late, hypothetically, between the ostensibly suggest- 
ing and the ostensibly suggested thought, ceitam 
connecting Imks of which we have no knowledge 
ISow^ the necessity of such interpolation being admit- 
ted, as admitted it must be, the question arises. How 
have these connecting thoughts, the reality of which 
is supposed, escaped our cognisance In explanation 
of this, there can possibly be only two theories. It may 
be said, m the fii'st place, that these intermediate ideas 
did rise mto consciousness, operated their suggestion, 
and were then instantaneously forgotten It may be 
said, in the second place, that these intermediate ideas 
never did rise into consciousness, but, remaining latent 
themselves, still served to awaken into consciousness 
the thought, and thus explam its suggestion. 

The former of these theories, which is the only one 
whose possibility is contemplated in this country, I 
endeavoured to show you ought not to be admitted. 
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being obnoxious to the most insurmountable objec- mct 
tions. It violates the whole analogy of consciousness; — 
and must at last found upon a reason which would 
identif}’’ it with the second theory. At the same time 
it violates the law of philosophising, called the law of 
Parcimony, which prescribes that a greater number 
of causes are not to be assumed than are necessary 
to explain the phaenomena. Now, in the present Tiie mio- 

p p . ^ . man soh oil 

case, if the existence of unconscious modifications, — bj^the 
of latent agencies, be demonstratively proved by the or latent 
phinnomena of perception, which they alone are com- ' 
petent to explain, why postulate a second unknown 
cause to account for the phenomena of association, 
when these can be better explained by the one cause, 
which the phoenomena of perception compel us to 
admit 

The fact of latent agencies being once established, 
and shown to be applicable, as a principle of psycho- 
logical solution, I showed you, by other examples, 
that it enables us to account, m an easy and satisfac- 
tory manner, for some of the most perplexmg pheno- 
mena of mmd. In particular, I did this by reference tiic same 
to oiu’ Acqumed Dexterities and Habits. In these 
the consecution of the various operations is extremely t!ons or'^i.r 
rapid ; but it is allowed on all hands that, though we D^tten-^ 
are conscious of the series of operations, — that is, of 
the mental state which they conjunctly constitute, — 
of the several operations themselves as acts of volition 
we aie wholly incognisant. Now, this incognisance 
may be explained, as I stated to you, on three possible 
hypotheses. In the first place, we may state that the 
whole process is effected vdthout either volition, or even 
any action of the thinking principle, it being meiely 
automatic or mechanical. The mcognisance to be 
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The theory 
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sciousness 
■without 
Memorj 


Conscions- 
ness and 
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the direct 
ratio of 
each other 


CNplninc'fl is llius iiivolvofl in Uiin iiyjjollicii'-', Jn tiic 
socoiul ]>lacc, it niny ha said that cacli individunl act 
of winch the ])iocess is made uj), is not only an act of 
mental agency, but ;i conscious act of volition ; but 
that, there being no memory of tlu'sc acts, tlicy, con- 
sequcnlly, are unKno\\n to us when jiast. Jn the 
thiid place, it may be said that each individual act 
of the process is an act of mental agency, but not of 
consciousness and separate volition. 'J’lic reason of 
the incognisancc is thus apparent The fiist opinion 
IS unphilosophical, because, in the first place, it assumes 
an occult, an incomprehensible principle, to enable us 
to comprehend the effect. In the second place, ad- 
mitting the agency of the mmd m accomplishing the 
senes of movements before the habit or dexterit)’’ is 
foimed, it afterwards takes it out of the hands of the 
mmd, in order to bestow it upon another agent. This 
hypothesis thus violates the two gi'cat laws of philo- 
sophising, — to assume no occult principle without 
necessity, — to assume no second principle without 
necessity. This doctrine was held by Eeid, Hartley, 
and others. 

The second hypothesis, which j\Ir Stewart adopts, 
is at once complex and contradictory. It supposes a 
consciousness and no memory. In the first place, in 
this it is altogether hypothetical, — it cannot advance 
a shadow of proof in suppoit of the fact which it as- 
sumes, that an act of consciousness does or can take 
place without any, the least, continuance in memory. 
In the second place, this assumption is disproved by 
the whole analogy of our intellectual nature. It is a 
law of mind, that the intensity of the present conscious- 
ness determines the vivacity of the future memory. 
Memory and consciousness are thus in the direct ratio 
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of eacli other. On the one hand, looking from cause to 
effect, — vivid consciousness, long memory ; faint con — — 
sciousness, short memory ; no consciousness, no me- 
mory : and, on the other, lookmg from effect to cause, 

— ^long memory, vivid consciousness ; short memory, 
faint consciousness; no memoiy, no consciousness. 

Thus, the hypothesis which postulates consciousness 
without memory, violates the fundamental laws of our 
intellectual being. But, in the third place, this hypo- 
thesis is not only a psychological solecism, it is, like- 
wise, a psychological pleonasm ; it is at once illegiti- 
mate and superfluous. As we must admit, from the 
analogy of perception, that efficient modifications may 
exist without any consciousness of their existence, and 
as this admission affords a solution of the present pro- 
blem, the hypothesis in question here again violates 
the law of parcimony, by assuming without necessity 
a plurality of prmciples to account for what one more 
easily suffices. 

The third hypothesis, then, — that which employs tiir tucorj 
the single principle of latent agencies to account for to 
so numerous a class of mental phsenomena, — how does the pTmno- 
it explain the ph^enomenon under consideration ? No- ncconlnncc 
thing can be more simple and analogical than its solu- 
tion. As — to take an example from vision — in the 
external perception of a stationary objeet, a certain 
space, — an expanse of surface, is necessary to the mini- 
mum visihile, in other words, an object of sight can- 
not come into consciousness unless it be of a certam 
size , in like manner, in the internal perception of a 
series of mental operations, a certain time, — a certain 
duration, is necessar}^ for the smallest section of con- 
.tinuous energy to which consciousness is competent. 

Some minimum of time must be admitted as the con- 

2 a 
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scious operations, as we can at last only perceive tlie eect. 

greenness wlucli results from the unperceived leaves. 

I have thus endeavoured to recapitulate and vary 
the illustration of this important principle. At pre- 
sent, I can only attempt to offer you such evidence 
of the fact as lies close to the smfface. When we come 
to a discussion of the special faculties, you will find 
that this principle affords an explanation of many 
interesting phaenomena, and from them receives con- 
firmation in return. 

Before terminating the consideration of the general Three Pnn- 

^ ^ cipfl-1 Fflcts 

phenomena of consciousness, there are Three Principal to be no- 

Ill* 1 1 

Facts which it would be improper altogether to pass comicction 
over without notice, but the full discussion of which general 
I reserve for that part of the course which is conver- mena of 
sant with ]\Ietaphysic Proper, and when we come to ness 
establish upon their foundation our conclusions m 
regard to the Immateriality and Immortality of Mind ; 

— I mean the fact of our Mental Existence or Sub- 
stantiality, the fact of our Mental Unity or Individu- 
ality, and the fact of our Mental Identity or Person- 
ahty. In regard to these three facts, I shall, at pre- 
sent, only attempt to give you a very summary view 
of what place they naturally occupy m our psycho- 
logical S3^stem. 

The first of these, — the fact of our own Existence, i seir-Ex- 
— I have already incidentally touched on, m giving 
you a view of the various possible modes m which the 
fact of the Dualit}>^ of Consciousness may be condition- 
ally accepted. 

The various modifications of which the thinking 
subject, Ego, is conscious, are accompanied with the 
feeling, or mtuition, or belief, — or by whatever name 



LI n\ in - f>:: mi,i m’Iiv-p - 
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llif' conMf.tiMii may hf mll'fl, — llinf I, iIk. tiiiiikititr 
Mikifft, 'J'his f'lfJin;' Ikh b* ni ca]b ,4 by pliilo- 

hojihei- tiir a]>])' n-f plifin or ou-oiuii-n' -a of oiir ov. n 
<‘\i^PjmC‘, ])Ut .1^ it m a ‘^impb; anfl tiitiniatc fact of 
111 tlionyb it 1)0 fli.arl} it ciiniiot bo 

(b fiiicii oi <lc^i-nbi lb Aii 4 fm the* -.’inc na-oii that 
it ' aiinot ])‘i liclincfl, if canTiot lio fbalucoi) or (b'moii- 
•'Iralod; ami tlic njiparcnt 'nl]i}mnnc of JJC'Cartcs, — 
CtKjiio iUfo '^inn , — if rcalh iiit'iHlifl for an inference, 
— if leally intcmlcil to be more tlian a feiin]>]c enunci- 
ation of the proj)f)-ition, that llie fact of our CM-^tence 
is gi\cn in tlic fact of our consciousness, is either 
tautolofrical, oi fal^c Taiitolomcal, because iiothins’ 
is contained in the conclusion v.'hich wa^ not ex- 
jtlicitly gi\eu in the premise, — the premise, Cogito, 
I thiul, being only a grammatical equation of Ego 
&uhi t0(jilnn'>, J fim, or cxhl, thinhiug. Tal'c, inas- 
much as there ^vould, in the fir-t place, be postulated 
the reality of thought as a quality or modification, 
and then, from tlie fact of this modification, inferred 
the fact of existence, and of the existence of a subject : 
whereas it is self-evident, that in the ver}- possibility* 
of a C|uality or modification, is supposed the reality of 
existence, and of an existing subject. Philosophers, 
in general, among whom may he particularly men- 
tioned Locke and Leibnitz, have accordingly found 
the e^ddence in a clear and immediate behef in the 
simple datum of consciousness ; and that this was 
like^vise the opinion of Descaites himself, it would 
not he difficult to show.*^ 

a That Descartes did not intend tation, .Sur I' rrat < du coj '? ergi 
to prove the fact of existence from -r ; pnntt.-d in the earli-r editions 
that of thought, hut to state that pt.r- of the Fj ag i, '*s xqv s, and 

Eonal existence consists In conscious- in voL i. p 27 of the collected c-di- 
ness, is shown in iL Cousm’s Disser- tion of Ids worls. — Ed 
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The second fact, — ourMentalXJnity orlndividualit}*, lect. 

— is given with equal evidence as the first. As clearly' — ^ 

as I am conscious of existing, so clearly am I conscious 
at every moment of my existence, (and never more so 
than when the most heterosreneous mental modifica- 

O 

tions are in a state of rapid succession,) that the 
conscious Ego is not itself a mere modification, nor 
a series of modifications of any other subject, but that 
it IS itself something dilferent from all its modifica- 
tions, and a selfisubsistent entity. This feeling, belief, 
datum, or fact of our mental individuality or unity, is 
not more capable of explanation than the feeling ornictmth 
lact of our existence, which it indeed always involves, tunonj of 

mio (*111 (* • COllSClOUS- 

ihe lact of the deliverance of consciousness to our ncs<;^o our 
mental unity has, of course, never been doubted ; but ump , ^ 
philosophers have been found to doubt its ti’uth. Ac- 
cording to Hume,® our thinkmg Ego is nothing but numc 
a bundle of individual impressions and ideas, out of 
whose union in the imagination, the notion of a whole, 
as of a subject of that which is felt and thought, is 
formed. Accordmg to Kant,^ it cannot be properly Knut 
determined whether we exist as substance or as acci- 
dent, because the datum of individuality is a condition 
of the possibility of our having thoughts and feelings, 

— in other words, of the possibihty of consciousness ; 
and, therefore, although consciousness gives, — cannot 
but give, the phmuomenon of individuality, it does 
not follow that this phenomenon may not be only a 
necessaiy illusion. An articulate refutation of these 
opinions I cannot attempt at present ; but their refu- 
tation is, in fact, involved in their statement. In 
regard to Hume, his sceptical conclusion is only an 


a Treatise of JIuman Xa(ur(, part S Knhk der rcincn Veriwnft, 
n , sect \ , VI — Ed Trans Dial b n c 1 — En 
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inference from tlic premi-ses of the dogmatical philo- 
sophers, who founded their systems on a xdolation or 
distortion of the facte of consciousness. His conclusion 
is, therefore, refuted in the refutation of their prem- 
ises, which is accomplished in the simple exposition 
that they at once found on, and deny, the veracity of 
consciousness. And by this objection the doctnne of 
Kant is overset. For if he attempts to philosophise, 
he must assert the possibility of philosophy. But the 
possibility of philosophy supposes the veracity of con- 
sciousness as to the contents of its testimony; there- 
fore, in disputing the testimony of consciousness to 
our mental unity and substantiality, Kant disputes 
the possibility of philosophy, and, consequently, re- 
duces his own attempts at philosophismg to absurdit}’’. 

The third datum under consideration is the Iden- 
tity of Mind or Person. This consists in the assurance 
we have, from consciousness, that our thinking Ego, 
notwithstandmg the ceaseless changes of state or modi- 
fication, of which it is the subject, is essentially the 
same thing, — the same person, at every period of its 
existence. On this subject, laying out of account 
certam subordinate differences in the mode of stating 
the fact, philosophers, in general, are agreed. Locke, “ 
in the Essay on the Human Understanding ; Leib- 
nitz,^ in the Nouveaux Essais ; Butler,”^ and Eeid,^ 
are particularly worthy of attention. In regard to 
this deliverance of consciousness, the truth of which 
is of vital importance, afibrdmg, as it does, the basis 
of moral responsibility and hope of immortality, — ^it 
is, hke the last, denied by Kant to aflbrd a vahd 

a Book u c 27, especially § 9 ci Identity — Ed. 
seq — ^Ed 5 Intdl Potcers, Essay in. cc. 4, 

a Liv ii c 27 . — Ed 6 ; Worls, pp 834-46, 350-53 — 

Y Analogy, Diss. i. Of Personal Ed 
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ground of scientific certainty. He maintains that lect 
there is no cogent proof of the substantial peimanence — - 
of our thinking self, because the feeling of identity is 
only the condition under Avhich thought is possible. 

Kant’s doubt in regard to the present fact is refuted 
in the same manner as his doubt m regard to the pre- 
ceding, and there are also a number of special grounds 
on 'which it can be shown to be untenable. But of 
these at another time. 


We have now terminated the consideration of Con- 
sciousness as the general faculty of thought, and as 
the only instrument and only source of Philosophy. 
But before proceedmg to treat of the Special Faculties, 
it ma)’' be proper here to premise some obser^’^ations m 
relation to the peculiar Difficulties and pecuhar Facili- 
ties which we may expect in the application of con- 
sciousness to the study of its ovm phenomena. I shall 
first speak of the difficulties. 

The first difficulty m psychological observation arises 
from this, that the conscious mind is at once the ob- 
serving subject and the object observed. What are the 
consequences of this ? In the first place, the mental 
eneig)’', instead of bemg concentrated, is di^nded, and 
divided in two divergent directions. The state of mind 
observed, and the act of mind observing, are mutu- 
ally in an inveme ratio ; each tends to annihilate tlie 
other. Is the state to be observed intense, all reflex 
observation is rendered impossible ; the mind cannot 
YiGW as a spectator, it is wholly occupied as an agent 
or patient. On the other hand, exactlj’ in proportion 
as the mind concentrates its force m the act of lefiec- 
tive observation, in the same proportion must the di- 
rect phenomenon lose in -vivacity, and consequently. 


Tlic pecu- 
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r.in*. in ilio prorisidn niul inflivi<1iia]i(vofi(-i(’}i:ir,i''’UT. Thi-i 

M\» . . ^ * 

flilliciilty is ni.’inifnMlly iimujjM'.’iiGf; in Hnno MaU'n of 

niiinl, A\liirii, of (lu-ir ^(•I} nnlnu*, ;r! siij^pro^'-iiii" con- 
soionsncs^i, all < onf'’in))oianf>on‘! and Aoluntary 

ohsorvalion, a" in ^laaji and faniliii". In hi a U*'-? like 
d reamin'^, Avlii(di allow atkaihl of a nu'diaU*, kill, ih'^K- 
foie, only of an iinj»ei feet, oh-if rvalion, llnoiigli rc''ol- 
loolion, it. IS not allo;,'ollier r‘v:lusi\c. In rdl slates of 
.strong mental emotion, the ];a-^'»ion is itself to a cer- 
tain extent a negation of the Iranrjnillity requisite for 
observation, so tliat we arc iliiis impaled on tlic awk- 
ward dilemma, — citlici w'e possess tlic necessary tran- 
quillity for obseiwation, wdtli little or nothing to ob- 
serve, or tlicrc is something to observe, but we have 
not the necessary tranquillity for obscrs'ation. All 
this is completely opposite in our ohscnxation of the 
external world There tlic ohjecls lie aUvays ready 
for our inspection ; and we have only to open our eyes 
and guard ouischcs fiom the use of hypotheses and 
green spectacles, to caiTy our observations to an easy 
and successful termination/ 

2. wrnitof In the second place, in the study of external nature, 
operation several obscrv'crs may associate themselves m the pur- 
suit ; and it is well known how^ co-operation and mutual 
sympathy preclude tediurn and languor, and brace up 
the faculties to their hmhest vmour. Hence the old 

O O 

proverb, units homo, nvlhis homo. “As iron,” says 
Solomon, “ sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the 
understanding of his fiiend.” ^ “ In my opinion,’' says 
Plato , “ it IS well expressed by Homer, 

‘ By mutual confiilence nucl mutual md 
Great deeds are done, and great discovencs made , ’ 


a [Of Bmnde, VcrsitcJt etner siistc- /3 Provcrls, xicvu. 17 The nutlio- 
matischcn Bchandlnng dcr cmpirisch- nsed version is countenance — Ed 
cn Psychologic, i p. 65 ] 7 Protagoras, p 348 — Ed 
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for if we labour in company, we are always more 
prompt and capable for the investigation of any hidden 
matter. But if a man works out anything by solitary 
meditation, he forthwith goes about to find some one 
with whom he may commune, nor does he think his 
discovery assured until confirmed by the acquiescence 
of others.’’ Aristotle,® in like manner, referring to 
the same passage of Homer, gives the same solution. 

Social operation,” he says, “ renders us more ener- 
getic both in thought and action ; ” a sentiment which 
IS beautifully illustrated by Ovid,^ 

“ Scilicet ingcniis nliqua est concordia junctis, 

Et servat studu focdera quieque sui. 

Utquc rueis numens tua dat facundia nervos,' 

Sic vemt a nobis in tua verba mtor.” 

Of this advantage the student of Mind is in a gi’cat 
measure deprived. He who would study the internal 
world must isolate himself in the solitude of his own 
thought ; and for man, who, as Aristotle observes,'’^ is 
more social by nature than any bee or ant, this isola- 
tion is not only painful in itself, but, in place of 
strengthening his powers, tends to rob them of what 
maintains their vigour, and stimulates their exertion. 

In the third place, “ In the study of the material 
universe, it is not necessary that each obseiwer should 
himself make every observation. The phoenomena 
are here so palpable and so easily described, that the 
experience of one observer suflSces to make the facts 
which he has witnessed intelligible and credible to aU. 
In point of fact, our knowledge of the external Avorld 
is taken chiefly upon trust. The phenomena of the 

a E(h K\c vni 1 Cf i&irf , j\. Ed 
? — Fn y Poh( , i 2 — Ed, 
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JIltM IKll V.VffM, f>ll tlj<‘ r oilfr.il) , ;'I< Jio! llltf f'-J/'')-]'' 
' - -- of 1)> in;'- flf , III! tlmt ih' (ir t <i\i < r ruts <]<> 

m ti> It' I'l tt> jjj ' <*"}>' ri< lit"! . ill tiif 

' f'i< iu‘(* of luiiid, v,>* t ID bt 11» Vf upon nntho* 

nly, I'll;'* iHttliiiio uf‘'‘n In iIh' )» lt} i< .-il lvmo ~, 

a f.irl liav.iil in ililli i. nt a ]ffi\ afal in dilf- r> nt nr- 
I'Uin'-t iiH’c 1, l»y '> 11 '' f>T inttrt* ob < r.* r-* of l.iiov. Irdi^f r] 
‘ao.U'ily an<l otia'l f.ufli. not only /’onijir-'ln n'l' a- 
ilt'.iih 1)}' tlio-o who halt* no* ^t < n it for tin rn-t' Iv' 
l)\il is ulro aflnnltt li v.itii«>nt lu-sitation, in<lf'j)''n<i< ntly 
of all personal M-rifn ition. Instniotion thuT ‘'tifiicc- 
lo make it ainl the anthonl}' of the testi- 

mony carries with it a cci taint}' v.lhcli almost pre- 
dii'lcs the i) 0 «silnlity of ilouht. 

“ I5iit this is not the ca-e in the p]nlm=ophy of miml. 
On the contr.iry, we can h* vk neither nmler-taml nor 
bcUe\c at Fccoinl-haml. Te-timony enn irnpo-c no- 
thing on its own authority; and in-tmction is only 
instniction when it enables ns to teaeb our-ehi?. A 
fact of conscioiisne?', liowc\crwcll ob5er\ed, liowcVcr 
dcaily cxprc'^'^cd, and liowcvcr great may be our con- 
fidence in its observer, is for us as nothing, until, by 
an experience of our own, we have obseiwcd and le- 
cognised it ourselves Till this bo done we cannot 
comprehend what it meau«5, far leSvs admit it to be 
true. Hence it follows that, in philo-ophy proper, 
instruction is limited to an indication of the position 
in which the pupil ought to ])lace him=5elf, in order by 
his owm observ’atioii to verify for him=;elf the facts 
which his instmetor pronounces trac/' 

In the fouilh place, the phenomena of consciousness 
are not arrested during observation, — they are in a 
ceaseless and rapid flow* ; each state of mind is in- 

o Cardaiilae, Etudes dc Philosoph:', i. p G 
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divisible, but for a moment, and there are not two 
states or two moments of whose precise identity we 
can be assured. Thus, before we can observe a modi- 
fication, it is already altered ; nay, the very intention 
of observing it, suifices for the change. It hence re- 
sults that the phenomenon can only be studied through 
its reminiscence ; but memory reproduces it often 
very imperfectly, and always in lower vivacity and 
precision. The objects of the external world, on the 
other hand, either remain unaltered during our ob- 
servation, or can be renewed without change ; and 
we can leave off at will and recommence our investi- 
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gation without detriment to its result.® 

In the fifth place, “ The phaenomena of the mental 5 Prcscnt- 

^ , cdonh in 

world are not, like those of the material, placed by succession 
the side of each other m space. They want that foim 
by which external objects attract and fetter our atten- 
tion ; they appear only in rows on the thread of time, 
occupjdng their fleeting moment, and then vanishing 
into oblivion ; whereas, external objects stand before 
us steadfast, and distmct, and simultaneous, in all the 
life and emphasis of extension, figure, and colour.” ^ 

In the sixth place, the perceptions of the different 6 Natur- 
qualities of external obj'ects are decisively discrimi- oneb 
nated by different corporeal organs, so that colour, nre'^pre”'"^ 
sound, sobdity, odour, flavour,' are, m the sensations comptv 
tliemselves, contiasted, without the possibilit}* of con- 
fusion. In an individual sense, on the contrar}’-, it is 
not always easy to draw the line of separation be- 
tween its perceptions, as these are continually runnmg 
into each other. Thus red and yellow ai’c, in their 


a [Ancillon, Kouv t, t ii. $ [Biundc, PsyclioJome, vol i p 

p 102 Cnrdaillac, Etudes dc Pin- 56 ] 
los , 1 pp 3, 4 
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extreme points, casi] 3 ’'flisiinguislied, 1nit the transition 
point from one to the otlier is not precisely deter- 
mined. Now, in onr internal ohseiTation, the mental 
phasnomena cannot he disci iminated like the percep- 
tions of one sense from tlic perceptions of another, 
hnt only like the perceptions of the same. Tims the 
phamomenon of feeling, — of pleasure or pain, and the 
phenomenon of desire, are, wlien con.sidcrcd in their 
remoter divergent aspects, manifestly maiked out 
and contradistinguished as different original modifica- 
tions ; Avhcrcas, wlien ^deived on their approximating 
side, they are seen to slide so insensibly into each, other, 
that it becomes impossible to draw between them any 
accurate line of demarcation. Thus the various quah- 
ties of our internal life can be alone discriminated by 
a mental process called Abstraction ; and abstraction 
is exposed to many liabilities of error. Nay, the 
various mental operations do not present themselves 
distmct and separate ; they are all bound up in the 
same unity of action ; and as they are only possible 
through each other, they cannot, even in thought, be 
dealt with as isolated and apart In the perception of 
an external object, the qualities are, indeed, likewise 
presented by the different senses in connection, as, for 
example, vinegar is at once seen as yellow, felt as 
liquid, tasted as sour, and so on ; nevertheless, the 
qualities easily allow themselves in abstraction to be 
viewed as really separable, because they are all the 
properties of an extended and divisible body; where- 
as in the mind, thoughts, feelmgs, desires do not 
stand separate, though in juxtaposition, but every 
mental act contains at once aU these qualities, as the 
constituents of its indivisible simplicity. 

In the seventh place, the act of reflection on our 
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internal modifications is not accompanied with that 

frequent and varied sentiment of pleasure, which we ^ 

experience from the impression of external things, ofrenec'^ 
Self-ohservation costs us a greater effort, and has less nc°com-^ 
excitement than the contemplation of the material v]th\1ie 
world ; and the higher and more refined gratification nne? ; nned 
which it supplies when its habit has been once formed, of pleasure, 
cannot be conceived by those who have not as yet expencuL 
been trained to its enjoyment “ The first part of our [mi^esslon 
life IS fled before we possess the capacit}’- of reflective 
observation; while the impressions which, from earliest 
infancy, we receive from material objects, the wants 
of our animal nature, and the piior development of 
our external senses, all contribute to concentrate, 
even from the first breath of life, our attention on the 
world without. The second passes without our caring 
to observe ourselves. The outer life is too agreeable 
to allow the soul to tear itself from its gratifications, 
and return frequently upon itself. And at t]ie period 
when the mateiial world has at length palled upon 
the senses, when the taste and the desire of leflection 
gradually fiecome predominant, we then find ourselves, 
in a certain sort, already made up, and it is impossible 
for us to resume our hfe from its commencement, and 
to discover how we have become what we now are.”^ 
“Hitheito external obj'ccts have exclusively riveted 
our attention; our organs have acquued the flexi- 
bflity requisite for this peculiar hmd of observation , 
we have learned the method, acquired the habit, and 
feel the pleasure which results from performing what 
we perform with ease. But let us recoil upon our- 
selves ; tlie scene changes ; the charm is gone , difli- 

a [Biunde, r<;iichol(yji^, i p 5G ] p 103 ] 

P [.VuciUon, Nonv t ii 
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' and wHli cfldil ; in u won], ncr}lliinL' v-itlnn rf-p^h, 

nvci \ lliitJK \v)llif)nl alhact<; \vci(*?ali lln aiff of man- 
hood w'ltlioul. lu'ino tanirlit anolhoi ic-noti Ilian read- 
ing what lalv^M j>luec w'llhoiit ami nruiind im, win! t 
wi; ])o-^(SH juitlni lln* haljil nor tin- nnlhfidcjf ‘{tidy- 
ing tile \olnnu' of oni own liioiight-t “ t'oralong 
tune, wo ate loo ali-toihctl in life lo ha aide to detach 
onrii'lvfs fioin it in liionglit ; and wlwn tlic df>‘'irc3 
and (lie foeling-i am at length woalroncd or tran<'|nil- 
li'icd, — wlien w'e aio at jenoth re^loied to onr-iclvcs, 
we can no longci judge of the ]»icr eding stalejiccau^-c 
w'c can no lunger icpiodncc or leplacc it 'J*iius it is 
that oui life, in a philosophical .sen^-e, runs like water 
thioiigh our finoer-*. We aie earned along, lost, 
w’hclnicd in oui life; w'c live, but rarely see oui selves 
to live. 

“The lellectne Kgo, which di-^tingin-'hcs self from 
its tiansitoiy nlodl^ication^, and which separates the 
spectator fiom the sjiectacle of life, which it is con- 
tinually representing to iUclf, is never developed in 
the majoiity of mankind at all, and even in the 
thoughtful and leflectivc few, it is foimcd only at a 
mature period, and is even then only in activity by 
staits and at intervals.”'® 

ii Thcfa- But Philosophy has not only peculiar diflicultics, it 
has also peculiar facilities There is indeed only one 
external condition on which it is dependent, and that 
IS language ; and wdien, iu the progicss of cmlisation, 
a language is once formed of a cojDiousuess and 
pliability capable of embodying its abstractions with- 
out figurative ambiguity, then a genuine philosophy 

Q [Cnrdnillnc, Etudes de riiiloso~ p [Ancillon, Xoirc Mdargis, t. ii 
2dne, t i p 3 ] pp 103, 101, 105 ] 
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may commence. With this one condition all is given ; 
the Philosopher requires for his discoveries no pre- 
liminary preparations, — ^no apparatus of instruments 
and materials. He has no new events to seek as the 
Historian ; no new combinations to form as the Mathe- 
matician. The Botanist, the Zoologist, the Mineralo- 
gist, can accumulate only by care, and trouble, and 
expense, an inadequate assortment of the objects neces- 
sary for their labours and observations But that 
most important and interesting of aU studies of which 
man himself is the obj'ect, has no need of anything 
external ; it is only necessary that the observer enter 
into his inner self in order to find there all he stands 
in need of, or rather it is only by doing this that he 
can hope to find anything at all. If he only efiec- 
tively pursue the method of observation and analysis, 
he may even dispense with the study of plidosophical 
systems. This is at best only useful as a mean to- 
wards a deeper and more varied study of himself, and 
IS often only a tribute paid by philosophy to erudi- 
tion.® 

o [Cf Fnes, Logih, § 126, p 687 V Elude dc la Plnlosophic, t i , Disc 
(edit 1819) Thurot, Introduclwn d Prcl p 35 ] 
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I A— FRAGMENT ON ACADEmCAL HONOUKS— (1836) 

(See Vol Ip 18 ) 

Befoee commencing the Lecture of to-day, I would occupy a few 
minutes with a matter in which I am confident 3^11 genei all}'’ feel 
an mteiest , — I lefer to the Academical Honouis to he awarded to 
those who approve their zeal and ability m the business of the 
Class After what I formerly had occasion to say, I conceive it 
wholly unnecessaiy now to attenijit an}’’ proof of the fact, that it is 
not by anything done by others foi you, but by what alone you 
do for yourselves, that youi intellectual improvement must be de- 
tei mined Beading and listening to Lectures aie only profitable, 
inasmuch as they affoid you the means and the occasions of exert- 
ing your faculties , for these faculties aie only developed in pio- 
poition as they are exeicised This is a principle I take foi 
granted 

A second fact, I am assuied you will also allow me to assume, 
IS, that although stieuuous energy is the one condition of all 
improvement, yet this energy is, at first and foi a long time, 
compaiatively painful It is painful, because it is impeifect But 
as it IS gradually peifected, it becomes giadually moie pleasing, 
and when finally perfect, that is, when its pov er is fully devel- 
oped, it IS purely pleasuiable, for pleasuie is nothing but the 
concomitant or retlex of the unfoiced and unimiieded eneigy of a 
faculty 01 habit, — the degiee of jileasure being always 111 propoi- 
tion to the degree of such energy The great pi oblem in education 
IS, theiefore, howto induce the pupil to undeitake and go thiough 
with a course of exertion, in its result good and even agieeable, 
but immediately and in itself, irksome There is no ro} al road to 
learning "The gods,” sa} s Epicharmus,® "sell us ever} thing foi 

o Xeuophon, Jfemorahha, 11 1 20 — Ed 
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prefix iheir names to the xerx boohs thex write on the contempt 
of glory These passions actuate most poxxeifnllx the noblest 
minds “OpLimos moitalium,”f t;nxs the father of the Senate 
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to Tiberius, — “ Optimos mortalium altissima cupere • contemptu 
famre contemm virtutes” “ITatura/’ says Seneca,® “glonosa 
est virtus, et anteire pnores cupit,” and Cicero,/^ in more proxi- 
mate reference to our immediate object, — “ Honor alit artes om- 
nesqe mcenduntur ad studia gloria” But, though their in- 
fluence be universal, it is most powerfully conspicuous in the 
young, of whom Aristotle has noted it as one of the most dis- 
criminating characteristics, that they are lovers of honour, but 
still more lovers of luctory.'^ If, therefore, it could be but too 
justly proclaimed of man in general — 

“ Qais enim nrtntem amplcctitur ipsam, 

Prremia si tollas ? ” 5 

it was least of all to be expected that youth should do so “ In 
learning,” says the wisdom of Bacon, “ the flight will be [low and] 
slow without some feathers of ostentation.” ' Nothing, therefoi e, 
could betray a greater ignorance of human nature, or a greatei 
negligence m employing the most efficient mean within its giasp, 
than for any seminary of education to leave unapplied these 
gi-eat promoting principles of activity, and to take for granted 
that its pupils woidd act precisely as they ought, though left 
with every inducement strong against, and without any suffici- 
ent motive in favour of, exertion 
Now, I express, I believe, the universal sentiment, both within 
and without these walls, m saying, that this University has been 
unhappily all too remiss, in leaving the most poweiful mean of 
academical education nearly, if not altogether, unemplo3’’ed You 
will observe I use the term Tlmvcrsity in contradiction to indivi- 
dual Professors, for many of these have done much in this re- 
spect, and all of them, I believe, are satisfied that a great deal 
more ought to be done But it is not in the power of individual 
instructors to accomplish what can onlj’^ be accomplished by the 
pubhc institution The rewards pioposed to mentorious effort 
are not suflicientlj' honourable, and tlie efforts to which tliev 
aie frequently accorded, not of the kind or degiee to be of am 
gieat or general advantage I shall explain myself 

A distinction is sought after with a zeal proportioned to it-? 


a Dt Bcnrftcn<!, iii 3G — Ed 
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value; and its value is mcasuicd hy ilie estimation which it 
holds in ])uhlic opinion Now, thougli theie are pii/es gnen in 
many of our classes, nothing has hcen done to gi\m them proper 
value hy raising tliem in ]nihlic estimation Tlicy arc not con- 
ferred as inattcis of iinpoitancehy any external solemnity, they 
arc not confeired in any general meeting of the University; far 
less under circumstances which make their distribution a matter 
of public curiosity and intcicst. Conipaicd to the publicity that 
might easily have been secured, they are left, so to speak, to be 
given in holes and coineis, and wlnle htlle thought of. to-day, 
arc wholl}’’ foi gotten to-inoriow , so that the wonder only is, that 
what the University has thus treated vith such apparent con- 
tempt, should have awakened even tlie inadequate emulation 
that has been so laudably displajmd Of this great defect in oui 
discipline, T may safely say that eveiy Piofessor is aware, and it is 
now actually under the consideration of the Senatiis, what are the 
most expedient measuies to obtain a system of means of full effi- 
ciency for the encouragement and rewai d of academical merit It 
will, of course, form the foundation of any such improvement, 
that the distiibiition of piizes be made an act of the University 
at large , and one of the most public and imposing character By 
this means a far more powerful emulation will be roused , a spirit 
which will not be limited to a certain piopoition of the students, 
but will more or less peiwade the whole, — nay, not merely the 
students themselves, but their families , so that when this sys- 
tem IS brought to its adequate perfection, it will be next to im- 
possible for a young man of generous dispositions not to put 
forth every energy to raise himself as high as possible in the 
scale of so honourable a competition 

But besides those which can only be effected by an act of the 
whole University, important improvements may, I think, be ac- 
comphshed in this respect in the several classes In what I now 
say, I would not be supposed to express any opinion in regard 
to other classes ; but confine my observations to one under the 
circumstances of our own 

In the first place, then, I am convinced that excitement and 
rewards are principally required to promote a general and con- 
tinued diligence in the ordinary husmess of the class I mean, 
therefore, that the prizes should with us be awarded for general 
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eminence, as sliown in the Examinations and Exercises ; and I 
am averse on principle from proposing any premium during the 
course of the sessional labours for single and detached eflbrts 
The effect of this would naturally he to distract attention fiom 
what ought to be the principal and constant object of occupa- 
tion , and if honour is to be gained by an iiiegulav and tiansient 
spirit of acti\'ity, less encouiagement will necessarily be affoided 
to legular and sedulous application Piizes for individual Essa} s, 
for Wiitten Analj^ses of important books, and for Oral Examina- 
tion on their contents, may, howeA'er, with gieat advantage, be 
pioposed as occupation during the summer vacation , and this I 
shall do But the honours of the Winter Session must belong 
to those who have regulailj’’ gone through its toils 

In the second place, tlie value of the prizes may be gieatly 
enhanced by giving them greatei and moie peimanent publicity 
A very simple mode, and one which I mean to adopt, is to 
lecord upon a tablet each year, the names of the successful com- 
petitors , this tablet to be permanently affixed to the walls of 
the class-room, while a duplicate may, in like manner, be placed 
m the Common Beading-Boom of the Library 

In the thud place, the impoitance of the piizes for geneial 
eminence in the business of the class may be consideiably raised, 
by making the competitois the judges of meiit among them- 
selves This I am peisuaded is a measure of the veiy highest 
efficiency. On theory I would argue this, and in piactice it has 
been fully verified On this head, I shall quote to you the 
experience of my venerated preceptor, the late Professor Jai dine 
of Glasgow, — a man, I will make bold to say, who, in the chair 
of Logic of that University, did more for the intellectual im- 
piovenient of his pupils than any other public instiuctor in this 
country within the memory of man Tins he did not accom- 
plish either by great erudition or great philosophical talent, 
— though he vas both a learned and an able thinkei, — but by 
the application of that primary punciple of education, which, 
vherever emplojed, has been emplojed vith success, — I mean 
the determination of the pupil to self-activity, — doing nothing 
foi him vhich he is able to do for himself This principle, vliich 
has been alvajs inculcated b} theorists on education, has, hov- 
ever, by few been carried fully into effect 
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“ One (liflicnlt and very iiiiportiinl pari,” raja Mr Jardiiif “in admin- 
istering llic system of pn/cs, still remains to be stated; and fins is the 
metliod by sslucli tlie dilferent degnes of merit arc* del' niiined, a point in 
•\\lncb any error svith regard to prineipb*, or suspicion of jintclical mi«tabe, 
svould completel} desfio} all the good effects aimed at In the establisbmcnt 
in question It lias been already menliomd, that the qualifiuitions vriiieli 
form tbe ground of competition for tbe class prizes, as tiny are oonietnnes 
called, and winch arc to be distinguished from tin* unuf r-ity jirizcs, are 
diligence, regulantj of attendance, general eminence at the dailj (xaniina- 
lions, and in the execution of themes, iiropnet} of acaddiiical eondnct,and 
habitual good manners, and, on these heads, it is ver} obviouq a judgment 
must be pronounced either bj the professor, or bj the students themsehes, 
ns no others hasc access to the requisite information 

“It maybe imagined, at first new, that the office of judge vould be 
best performed by tbe professor , but, after long experience, and much 
attention to the subject in all its bearings, I am inclined to give a decided 
preference to tbe exercise of this right as a ested in the students Tt'ere 
the professor to take this dutj upon himself, it would be impossible, e\ cn 
vith the most perfect connction, on the part of the students, that his 
judgment and candour were unnnpcachnble, to gue satisfaction to all par- 
ties , Avhile, on the other hand, siere there the slightest reason to suspect 
his impartiality in either of these points, or the remotest ground for insinu- 
ation that he gave undue adAantage to any individuals, in bnnging forward 
their claims to the prejudice of others, tlic charm of emulation would be 
dissolved at once, and every future effort among his pupils ivould be 
enfeebled 

^ ^ * -r- ^ 

“ The mdispensable quabties of good judges, then, are a competent know - 
ledge of tbe grounds upon wlucli their judgment is to rest, and a firm re- 
solution to determine on tbe matter before them w itb strict impartiality 
It 18 presumed that tbe students, in these respects, are sufficiently qualified 
Tliey are eveiy-day witnesses of the manner m wliicli tbe business of the 
class goes on, and have, accordingly, tbe best opportunities of judging ns to 
the merits of tbeir fellow'-students , they baA e it in tlieir pow er to observe 
the regularity ot their attendance, and the general propnety of their 
conduct , they hear the questions Avhich are put, a\ ith the answers which 
are given , their various themes ore read aloud, and observations are made 
on them from tbe chair They have, likewnse, an opportumty of comparing 
the respective merits of aU the competitors in the extemporaneous exer- 
cises of the class ; and they, no doubt, hear tbe performances of one another 
canvassed in conversation, and made the subject of a comparative estimate 
Besides, as everj’^ mdiAadual is, himself, deeply interested, it is not possible 
but that be should pay the closest attention to what is going on around 
him , whilst he cannot fail to be aAvare that he, in like manner, is con- 
stantly observed by others, and subjected to tbe ordeal of daily cnticism 
In truth, the character, the abilities, tbe dibgence, and progress of students 
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are as ■sn ell known to one another, before tbe close of tbe session, as tbeir 
faces There cannot, therefore, he any deficiency as to means of informa- 
tion, to enable them to act the part of enlightened and upright judges 
“ But they likeuuse possess the other requisite for an eqmtable decision , 
for the great majority have really a desire to judge honourably and fairly 
on the merit of their fellows The natural candour and generosity of youth, 
tlie sense of right and obligations of justice, are not yet so perverted, by 
had example and the ways of the world, as to permit any deliberate inten- 
tion of violatmg the mtegnty on which they profess to act, or any msh to 
conspire in supporting an unrighteous judgment There is greater danger, 
perhaps, that young persons, in their circumstances, may allow themselves 
to be influenced by fiiendship or personal disbke, rather than by the pure 
and unbiassed sense of mentonous exertion, or good abilities , but, on the 
other hand, when an individual considers of how little consequence his 
single vote wdl be among so many, it is not at all likely that he will be 
induced to sacrifice it either to fnendship or to enmity There are, how- 
ever, no perfect judges m any department of human life Prejudices and 
unperceived biasses make their way into the minds even of the most upright 
of our fellow-creatures , and tliere can be no doubt that votes are some- 
times throivnaway, or injudiciously given, by young students in the Logic 
class Still, these little aberrations are never found to disturb the opera- 
tion of the general principle on which the scale of merit is determmed, and 
the list of honours filled up ” 

Now, Gentlemen, from what I know of you, I think it almost 
needless to say, that, in confiding to you a function, on the 
intelligent and upright discharge of which the value and signifi- 
cance of the prizes will wholly depend, I do this without any 
anxiety for the result. I am sure at least that if aught he 
■wanting, the defect will he found neither m your mcompetency 
uoi in your want of will 

And here I would conclude what I propose to say to you on 
this subject , (this has extended to a far greater length than I 
anticipated) , I would conclude with a most earnest exhortation 
to those who may he discouraged from coming forward as com- 
petitors for academical honours, from a feeling or a fancy of 
inferiority. In the fiist place, I would dissuade them from this, 
because they may he deceived in the estimate of their owm 
powers !Many individuals do not become aw’aie of their owm 
talents, till placed in circumstances which compel them to make 
strenuous exertion Then they and those around them discover 
the mistake. In the second place, even though some of you may 
now find yourselves somewhat inferior to others, do not for a mo- 
ment despair of the future The most pow erful minds are fre- 
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quently of a tardy development, and you may rest assured, that 
the sooner and more vigorously you exercise your faculties, the 
speedier and moie complete will he their evolution In the 
third place, I exliort you to remember that the distmctions now 
to be gamed, are on their own account pnncipally valuable as 
means towards an end, — as motives to induce you to cultivate 
your powers by exercise All of you, even though nearly equal, 
cannot obtain equal honours m the struggle , but all of you will 
obtain advantage equally substantial, if you all — what is wholly 
m your own power — equally put forth jmur energies to strive 
And though you should all endeavour to be fiist, let me remmd 
you in the words of Cicero, that — “ Prima sequentem, pulchrum 
est m secundis, tertiisque consistere ” “ 


B — BKAGMENTS OH THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY 

(a) PoRTIOX OF IXTRODUOTORY LECTURE (1836). 

Before entermg on the proposed subjects of consideration, 
I must be allowed a brief prehminary digression In enter- 
ing on a course of the Philosophy of Mmd, — of Philosophy 
Proper, — ive ought not, as Scotsmen, to forget that on this is, and 
always has been, pnncipally founded the scientific reputation of 
Scotland , and, therefore, that mdependently of the higher claims 
of this philosophy to attention, it would argue almost a want of 
patriotism m us, were we to neglect a study with the successful 
cultivation of which our country, and in particular this Umver- 
sity, have been so honourably associated. 

Whether it be that the charactenstic gemus of our nation, — the 
'prcofei'vidum Scotomm ingemum , — was more capable of power- 
ful effort than of persevenng industry, and, therefore, carried us 
more to studies of principle than studies of detail, or, (what is 
more probable), that institutions and circumstances have been 
here less favourable, than in other countries, for the promotion of 
erudition and research , ceitain it is that the reputation for intel- 
lectual capacity which Scotland has always sustamed among the 

a Oi ator , c. 1 
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nations of Europe, is founded far less on the achievements of her 
sons in learning and scholarship, than on vrhat they have done, 
or shown themselves capable of doing, in Plulosophy Proper and 
its dependent sciences 

In former ages, Scotland presented hut few objects for scientific 
and hteraiy ambition, and Scotsmen of intellectual enterpiise 
usually sought m other countries, that education, patronage, and 
applause which were denied them in their own It is, indeed, an 
honourable testimony to the natural vigour of Scottish talent, that, 
while Scotland affoided so httleencouiagement for its production, 
a complement so large in amount and of so high a quality should 
have been, as it were, spontaneously supplied During the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, there was hardly to be found 
a Continental University without a Scottish professor It v as, 
mdeed, a common saying that a Scottish pedlar and a Scottish 
professor were everywhere to be met with Prance, however, was 
long the gieat nursery of Scottish talent, and this even after the 
political and religious estrangement of Scotland from her ancient 
ally, by the estabhshment of the Eefoi matron and the accession of 
the Scottish monarch to the English crown , and the extent of 
this foreign patronage ma3^be estimated from the fact, that a single 
prelate, — the lUustiious Cardinal du PeiTon, — is recorded to ha^ e 
found places in the seminaries of Fiance for a greater number of 
litei'ar}’’ Scotsmen than all the schools and universities of Scot- 
land mamtained at home “ 

But this favour to our countrymen was not without its leasous , 
and the ground of partiality was not their superior erudition 
What principally obtained for them reputation and patronage 
abroad, vas their dialectical and metaphysical acuteness, and 
this they were found so generally to possess, that philosophical 
talent became almost a proverbial attribute of the nation P 

During the ascendant of the Aristotehc philosophy, and so long 
as dexterity in disputation was consideied the highest academical 
accomplishment, the logical subtlety of our couuti}meu vas in 
high and general demand. But they were remarkable less as 
V riters than as instructors , for were we to consider them onl}' in 
the former capacit}’, the works that now remain to us of these 
expatriated philosophers, — these tScofi extia Scoiiavi orjcntcs , — 

o See Di^cifzstoitf, p 120 —Ed S See Discii&fio)is, p 119 —Ed 
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though neither few nor unimpoitant, would still never enable us 
to account for the high and peculiar reputation which the >Scot- 
tish dialecticians so long enjoyed tliroughout Europe 

Such was tlie literary character of Scotland, before the estab- 
lishment of her intellectual independence, and such has it con- 
tinued to the present day. In illustration of this, I cannot now 
attempt a comparative survey of the contributions made by this 
country and others to the different departments of knowledge, 
nor is it necessary ; for no one, I am assured, will deny that it 
is only in the Philosophy of iMind that a Scotsman has estab- 
lished an epoch, or that Scotland, by the consent of Europe, has 
bestowed hei name upon a School 

The man who gave the whole philosophy of Europe a new 
impulse and direction, and to whom, mediately or immediately, 
mustbe referred every subseq^uent advance m philosophical specu- 
lation, was our countryman, — ^David Hume In speaking of this 
illustrious thinker, I feel anxious to be distinctly understood. I 
would, therefore, earnestly request of you to bear in mind, that 
religious disbelief and phdosophical scepticism are not merely not 
the same, but have no natural connection, and that while the one 
must ever be a matter of reprobation and regret, the other is in 
itself deserving of applause Both were united in Hume , and 
this union has unfortunately contributedtoassociatethem together 
in popular opimon, and to involve them equally m one vague 
condemnation They must, therefore, I repeat, be accurately dis- 
tinguished, and thus, though decidedly opposed to one and all of 
Hume’s theological conclusions, I have no hesitation in asserting 
of his philosophical scepticism, that this was not only beneficial in 
its results, but, in the circumstances of the period, even a necessary 
step in the progress of Philosophy towards truth In the first 
place, it was requisite in order to arouse thought from its lethargy 
Men had fallen asleep over their dogmatic systems In Ger- 
many, the Piationalism of Leibmtz and "Wolf, in England, the 
Sensualism of Locke, with all its melancholy results, had sub- 
sided almost into established faiths The Scepticism of Hume, 
like an electric spark, sent life through the paralysed opmions , 
philosophy awoke to renovated vigour, and its problems were 
again to be considered m other aspects, and subjected to a 
more searching analysis. 
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In the second place, it was necessary in oider to manifest the 
inadequacy of the prevailing system. In this respect, scepti- 
cism is always highly advantageous ; for scepticism is only the 
cariying out of erroneous philosophy to the absurdity which it 
always vutually mvolved. The sceptic, qua sceptic, cannot 
himself lay down his premises , he can onlj^ accept them from 
the dogmatist, if true, they can afford no foundation for the 
sceptical inference ; if false, the sooner they are exposed in 
their real character the better Accepting his pimciples fioni 
the dominant philosophies of Locke and Leibmtz, and deducing 
with irresistible evidence these principles to their legitimate 
results, Hume showed, by the extreme absurditj'’ of these results 
themselves, either that Philosophy altogether was a delusion, 
or that the individual S 3 ’'stems which afforded the premises, 
were erroneous or incomplete He thus constrained philoso- 
phers to the alternative, — either of surrendering philosophy as 
null, or of ascending to higher principles, in order to re-establish 
it against the sceptical i eduction. The dilemma of Hume 
constitutes, perhaps, tlie most memorable ciisis in the lustory 
of philosoph}’- , for out of it the whole subsequent Metaphysic 
of Em ope has taken its rise 

To Hume we owe the Philosophy of Kant, and, theiefore, also, 
in general, the latter phdosophy of Germany Kant explicitl}’- 
acknowledges that it was by Hume’s rcducho ad ahsmdmu 
of the previous doctime of Causality, he was fiist roused fiom 
his dogmatic slumber He saw the necessity that had arisen, 
of placmg philosophy on a foundation be^'ond the leach of sceji- 
ticisin, or of suirendering it altogether , and this it was that 
led him to those researches into the conditions of thought, 
vhich, considered vhether m themselves or in their coiise- 
quence'5, vhether in vhat they estabhshed or in vhat they 
sub^ cited, are, peihaps, the most remaikable m the annals of 
speculation 

To Hume, in hke manner, we ov e the Philosophy of Picid, 
and, consequently, vhat is now distinctii ely knovn in Euiope 
as the Philosophy of the Scottish School 

Unable to conti overt the reasomng of Berkeley, as founded on 
the philosophy of Descaites and Locke, Picid had quietly ic- 
signed himself to Idealism , and he confesses that he vould 
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never have been led to question the legitimacy of the common 
doctrine of Perception, involving though it did the negation of 
an external world, had Hume not startled him into hesitation 
and inquiry, hy showing that the same leasoning which disproved 
the Existence of Matter, disproved, when faiily carried out, also 
the Substantiality of Mind Such was the oiigin of the philo- 
sophy founded by Eeid, — illustrated and adorned by Stewait ; 
and it is to this philosophy, and to the writings of thase two 
illustrious thinkers, that Scotland is mainly indebted for the 
distinguished reputation which she at present enjoys, in every 
country where the study of Mind has not, as m England, been 
neglected for the study of Matter 

The Philosophy of Eeid is at once our pride and our reproach 
At home, mistaken and undervalued ; abroad, undeistood and 
honoured. The assertion may be starthng, yet is literally true, 
that the doctimes of the Scottish School have been nowhere 
less fairly appreciated than in Scotland itself. To explain how 
they have been misinterpreted, and, consequently, neglected, in 
the country of them birth, is more than I can now attempt , but 
as I beheve that an equal ignorance prevails m regaid to the 
high favour accorded to these speculations by those nations ivho 
are now in advance, as the most enlightened cultivators of philo- 
sophy, I shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, to show that it 
may be for our credit not rashly to disparage what other coun- 
tries view as our chief national claim to scientific celebiity In 
illustration of this, I shall only allude to the account m w^hich 
our ScottLsh Philosophy is held m Germany and m Erance. 

There is a strong general analogy between the philosophies of 
Eeid and Kant , and Kant, I may observe by the way, was a 
Scotsman by proximate descent Both originate in a recoil 
against the Scepticism of Hume , “ both are equally opposed to 
the Sensualism of Locke , both vmdicate with equal zeal the 
moral dignity of man ; and both attempt to mete out and to define 
the legitimate sphere of our intellectual activity There are, how^- 
ever, important difieiences between the doctimes, as might be 
anticipated from the very different characters of the men, and 
while Kant surpassed Eeid m systematic power and comprehen- 
sion, Eeid excelled Kant m the caution and security of his proce- 
a See the completed edition of Reitzs Works, Memoranda for Preface, p xr — En 
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dure. There is, however, one point of difference in which it is now 
acknowledged, even by the representatives of the Kantian philo- 
sophy, that Kant was wrong I allude to the doctrine of Percep- 
tion, — the doctrine which constitutes the very corner-stone of the 
philosophy of Keid Though both philosophies were, in their 
origin, reactions against the scepticism of Hume, this reaction was 
not equally detei mined in each by the same obnoxious conclusion 
For, as it was primarily to reconnect Effect and Cause that Kant 
was roused to speculation, so it was primarily to regain the worlds 
of Mind and Matter that Eeid was awakened to activity Accord- 
ingly Kant, admitting, without question, the previous doctrine of 
philosophers, that the mind has no immediate knowledge of any 
existence external to itself, adopted it without hesitation as a 
principle, — that the mind is cognisant of nothing be3mnd its own 
modifications, and that what our natural consciousness mistake^ 
for an external woild, is only an internal pbamomenon, only a 
mental representation of the unknown and inconceivable Peid, 
on the contra]}^, was fortunately led to question the grounds on 
whicli philosophers had given the lie to the natural beliefs of 
manland , and his luquii}'- terminated in the conclusion, that thei e 
exists no valid ground for the hypothesis, uuivei sally admitted by 
the learned, that an immediate knowledge of material objects is 
impossible The attempt of Kant, if the attempt were seiious, to 
demonstrate the existence of an external and unknov n world was, 
as IS universally admitted, a signal failure , and his Hj-pothetical 
Pvealism was soon analysed by an illustnous disciple, — Fichte, — 
into an Absolute Idealism, with a logical ligour that did not 
admit of refutation “ In the meanwhile, Peid’s doctrine of 
Perception had attracted the attention of an acute opponent 
of the critical philosophy in Germany, P and that doctrine, 
divested of those superficial errors which have led some in- 
genious leasoners in this country to view and represent Peid 
ns holding an opinion on this point identical with Kant’s, was, in 
Kant’s own countr}*, placed in opposition against his opinion, 
fortified as that was by the authority of all modem pliilosopheis 

a Some frngment-in- cnticisms of tlic 0 Schulze, in his jTnesidtmut, puh- 
Kontian philo'^oph} in this respect, lishetl in 1702 , end a;pin in his AriO/ 
amII he found appended to this disscr- dtr thcorclts'-hrn Phi2o^"plnc, 1601, Fee 
totion —Sec below, p ^01 ct S'-q — Held’s Tlorlr, p 7'’7 — Ei) 

Ei> 
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And mth ^vhat result? Simply tin's, — that the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Kantian school nov' acknow- 
ledge Kant’s doctrine of Perception to be erroneous, and one 
analogous to that of Eeid the}* have adopted in its stead Thus, 
while, in *Scotland, the fundamental position of Peid’s philosophy 
has been misunderstood, his criticism of the ideal theor}’^ treated 
as a blunder, and his peculiar doctnne of perception represented 
as essentially the same with that of the philosophers whom he 
assailed , in Germany, and by his own disciples, Kant’s theory 
of perception is admitted to be false, and the doctnne of Peid, 
on this point, appreciated at its just value, and recognised as 
one of tbe most important and onginal contnbutions ever made 
to phOosoph}’’. 

But in Prance, I may add Italy, the tnumph of the Scottish 
school has been even more signal than in Germany. The philo- 
sophy of Locke, first recommended to his countT}*men by the bnl- 
liant fancy of Yoltaire, was, by the lucid subtlety of Condillac, 
reduced to a simplicity which not only obtained an ascendant over 
the philosophy of Descartes, but rendered it in France the object 
of aU but universal admiration. Locke had deduced all knowledge 
from Experience, but Condillac analysed ever)’ faculty into .Sense 
Though its author was no matenabst, the system of transformed 
sensation is only a disguised materialism ; and the import of the 
doctrine soon became but too apparent in its effects. Melancholy, 
however, as it was, this theory obtained an authority in France 
unparalleled for its universalit)* and contmuance For seventy 
years, not a single work of an opposite tendency made the small- 
est impression on the public mind ; all discussion of principles 
had ceased , it remained only to develop the remoter consequences 
of the system • philosophy seemed accomplished 

Such was the state of opimon m France until the downfall of 
the Empire In the period of tranquilhty that followed the Resto- 
ration, the minds of men were again turned with interest towards 
metaphysical speculation , and it was then that the doctrines of 
the Scottish Philosophy were, for the first time, heard in the 
public schools of Franca Recommended by the powerful talent 
and high authonty of Royer-CoUard, these doctnnes made con- 
verts of some of the loftiest intellects of France. A vigorous 
assault, in which the prowess of Cousm was remarkable, was 
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made against tlie prevalent opinions, and with a success so de- 
cisive, that, after a controversy of twenty years, the school of 
Condillac is now, in its own country, considered as extinct ; 
while our Scottish pliilosophy not only obtained an ascendant 
m public opinion, but, through the influence of my illustnous 
friend M Cousin, forms the basis of philosophical instiuction in 
the various Colleges connected with the University of Trance 
It must not, however, be supposed, that the Trench have servilely 
adopted the opinions of our countrymen. On the contrarj", what 
tliey have borrowed they have so ably amplified, strengthened, 
simplified, and improved, that the common doctrines of Held and 
Stewart, of Koyer-CoUard and Jouffi oy, (for Cousin falls under 
another category), ought in justice to be denominated the Scoio- 
Gallican Philosophy , — a name, indeed, already bestowed upon 
them by recent historians of philosophy in Germany, 


{h) M JouFFnor’s CniTicisii of the Scottish School® 

(Probably 1837, or a little later See (Eum cs de Reid, vol i , Preface, 

p clxxxn -cxcix — Ed ) 

* *’ '‘^ * I must be allowed to make an obsen a- 

tion 111 reference to the criticism of M Jouffioy 

Dr Reid and i\Ir Stewart not only denounce as absurd the 
attempt to demonstrate that the original data of Consciousness 
are for us the nile of vhat lee ought to believe, that is, the ciitena 
of a relative — human — subjective truth , but inteidict as uiiphilo- 
sophical all question in regard to their validity, as the vehicles 
of an absolute or objective truth 

jM Joiifl'ioy, of course, coincides with the Scottish philosopher': 
111 regard to the former, but, as to the latter, he maintains, with 
Kant, that the doubt is legitimate, and, though he admits it to 
be insoluble he thinks it ought to be entertained Kor, on the 
giouiid on uhich they and he consider the question, am I dis- 
posed to dissent from Ins conclusion But on that on vluch I 
hare now placed it,P I cannot but mew the inqiiiri' ns incnmpo- 
tent Tor what is the question in plain term':’ Simply — 

o m 'i fuller form, lu tlio Jfeitinrun'l'i for Prcficc, ]> •'cvn — 1 t> 

coiupUted edition of JlcuTs UV/ , C Sec /.’(.cPc JJ',- ; % j. Ti*' — 3 i* 
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AVlicilior wlml our jmturc coinjtols u^ lo believe as Inic and 
real, be true and real, or only a consistent illnsioii ? Xov. tins 
fjucstioii cannot be pbilosopbically enlerlainf d, for two reasons 
1°, Because there exists a piesuinjition in favour of tbc %cracity 
of our natuio, ^\b^cb either ])rcclndcs or jierernptorily repeh 
a gratnitous supposition of its inendacity, 2’, Because v.c ha\e 
no mean out of Consciousness of testing Conseiousne'S If its 
data arc found concoidant, they innst be piesuincd tnistwortby ; 
if lepugnanl, they aic ahead} piovcd nnuoithy of credit Unlf'S, 
tbcicfore, the nmtnal collation of tbc piiinan data of Consciou':- 
ncss be held sncli an iiirpuiy, it is, 1 think, manifestly inconipc- 
tent It IS only in the case of onoormoie of these oiiginal f.icts 
being rejected as false, that the question can oineigc in legard to 
the truth of tlicotbcis Bat,inieality,on tliisb} potlicsis,tbcprob- 
lem IS alicady decided , then cbamctci for tuilb is gone , and all 
subsequent canvassing of then piob.ibilityispiofitlcss speculation 
Kant stalled, like tbc pbilosojibeis in general, with the non- 
acceptance of tbc deliveiancc of Consciousness, — that ^\e are 
immediately cognisant of extended objects Tins first step 
decided the destiny of Ins philosophy Tiic extcinal vorld, as 
known, was therefore only a pbomomenon of tbc internal , and 
our knowledge in geneial only of self, tbc objective only sub- 
jective, and truth only the harmony of ibougbt vitb tliougbt, 
not of tliougbt witli things , — realit}’' only a necessary illusion 
It was quite lu older, that Kant should cam ass the veiacity 
of all our piimary beliefs, having founded bis philosophy on the 
presumed falsehood of one, and nu inquiry followed out with 
such consistency and talent could uot, from such a commence- 
ment, terminate in a diffeient lesult 


(c ) GbKEUAL CHARACTBniSTICS OP THE SCOTTISH ScHOOL. 

(Written in connectiomvith proposed MEiiomoplMaDoGALD Stewart 
On Desk, May 1856 , written Autumn 1855. — En ) 

The Scottish School of Philosophy is distinctively cliaiactensed 
by its opposition to all the destructive schemes of speculation; — 
in particular, to Scepticism, or the uncertainty of knowledge , to 
Idealism, or the non-existence of the material world; to Fatalism, 
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or the denial of a moral universe Eeid has the merit of origin- 
ating this movement, and Stewart the honour of continuing, and 
promoting, and extending it 

In the philosophy which prevailed before Descartes, in whose 
doctrmes it may be afidrmed that modern speculation took its 
use, we find all these schemes, indeed, but all marked and modi- 
fied in a peculiar manner. In antiquity, we have the scepticism 
of Pyrrho and ..^nesidemus , but this, lio\vever ingemous its 
object, nevei became popular or dangerous, and, without a formal 
or decisive refutation, gradually died out. 

In the scholastic ages. Idealism was [countenanced] by the 
dominant psychology, and would perhaps have taken loot, but 
for the check it encountered from the Church, to the dogmas 
of which all philosophy was then voluntaiily subjected. The 
doctrine of Piepiesentative Peiception, m its cruder form, was 
generally accepted, and the question often mooted, “ Could not 
God maintain the species in the sensory, the object (exter- 
nal reality) being annihilated?” This problem, as philosophy 
affiimed, theology denied It was possible, nay probable, ac- 
cording to the foimer, impossible, because heretical, according 
to the latter 

Piually, on the other hand, the Absolute Decrees of God 
might, at the fiist view, be thought, not only to favour, but to 
estabbsh, a docliiue of unconditioned Fatalism But this infei- 
ence was disavowed by the most stienuous advocates of Pre- 
science and Predestination , and the Fieewill of man asserted 
no less vehemently than the Fiee Giace of God 


{ d ) EIaxt axd Peid 

(Wntten m connection with pioposcd MEiioia of ifn Stewaht 
On Desk, MaylSoG, ■written Autumn 1855 — Ed) 

* 

In like mannei, Kant assailed Scepticism, and the scepticism 
of Hume, but with a very diifeieut result Foi, if in one con- 
clusion he coutioverted scepticism, he himself introduced and 

o Sec s, p It'S, second tnne of Transaliitautialio’i w k in 

edition, — why Idealism and the dou- eomiiatihlc 

VOL. r 
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patronised tlie most nncxclii'^nc douljt H'' =liov.'cd, indccfl 
reiection of Use notion of Cait'ahty v.a'- "round!'-'' 
lie proved tliat, althougli tln= notion v.a*' no‘, arul c-iild not 
constructed from expedience, ’'till Can=ali{;, I’.as a rral and 
efficient principle, natnc and nec'''==nr} in lininnn intflhgence ; 
and that although exjicnencedid not explain ii' "rne-i- c' j-en- 
ence always '^iippo^e^ it= ojicrauon Ho far =o good But Kant 
did not stop here He endca-voured to e\inec that pur., Jt''a=on, 
— that Intelligence, is naturally, is ncccssanly, rejuignant v.uth 
itself, and that speculation ends in a senes of insoluble anti- 
logies In Its highest potcnce, in it= \ cry essence, thought is 
thus infected v. ith contradiction, and the vorst and most per- 
lading scepticism is the melancholy result If I have done 
anything meritorious in philosophy, it is in the attempt to 
explain the pha:nomcna of these contradictions; in showing 
that they anse only v.hen intelligence transcends the limits to 
which Its legitimate exercise is restneted ; and that within 
those bounds, fthc Conditioned), natuial thought is neither 
fallible nor mendacious — 

“ Neqac <Icnp fo’-, n'-; dccin t nrrn;’^-” 

If this xiew be correct, Kant’s antinomies, with their conse- 
quent scepticism, are solved, and the human mind, however 
weak. IS shown not to be the work of a treacherous Creator 
Eeid, on the contrary, did not subvert the trustworrhincss of 
the one witness, on whose absolute veracity he relied In his 
hands natural (and, therefore, necessarx*) thought — Conscious- 
ness — Common Sense — are always lield out as entitled to oui 
implicit and thorough-going confidence Tlie fact of the testi- 
monv sufficientlv guarantees the truth of what the testimonv 
avouches. Ihe testimony, if delivered, is to be deemed pro ianfo 
impeccable. 

^ ^ f * 


(e.) Kaxt’s Docteixe of Space axd Tdie. 

(Fragments from eaxlr Papers. Prohablr before 1S36 . — ^Ed ) 

Kant, 1', ilade our actual world one merely of illusion. Tune 
and Space, under which we must perceive and think, he reduced 
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to mere subjective spectral forms, whicb have no real archei.j’pe 
in the noumenal or real universe We can infer nothing fiom 
this to that Cause and Effect govern thing and thouglit in the 
world of Space and Time , the relation will not subsist whei e 
Time and Space have no reality (Lines from Eracastoiius) “ 
Corresponds with the Platonic, but more thorough-going Kant, 
2°, Made Peason, Intelligence, contradict itself in its legitimate 
exeicise Antilogy, — antinomy, part and parcel of its nature , 
not only “ reasoning, but to err,” but reason itself 

Thus, the conviction that we live in a world of uniealitj’’ and 
illusion, and that our very faculty of knowledge is only given us 
to mislead, is the result of our criticism, — Scepticism 

On the central 3 ’’, m}^ doctrine holds, 1°, That Space and Time, 
as given, are leal forms of thought and conditions of things, 
2°, That Intelligence, — Eeason, — within its legitimate limits, is 
legitimate , within this sphere it never deceives , and it is onl}' 
when transcending that sphere, when founding on its illegiti- 
mate as on its legitimate exercise, that it affords a contradictory 
result, — “Ke sapiamus ultra facultates” The dogmatic asser- 
tion of necessit}’’, — of Fatalism, and the dogmatic assertion of 
Libeit}'-, are the counter and equall}’- inconceivable conclusions 
from leliance on the illegitimate and one-sided 

r 

Kant holds the subjectivit}^ of Sjiace (and Time), and, if he 
does not den)^ will not afliim the existence of a real space, 
external to oui minds , because it is a mere form of oui iiercep- 
tive facult}’’ He holds that we ]m\e no knowledge of an}' 
external thing as reall}' existing, and that all oui perceptions 
are meiety appearances, -ic, subjective lepiesentations, — sub- 
jective modifications, — vhich the mind is deleimined to exhibit, 
as an apparentl}" objective opposition to itself, — its jniie and 
leal subjective modifications Yet, vhile he gives up the ex- 
ternal existence of space, as bejond the sphere of consciousnes':, 
lie holds the realil}' of external material existences, (things in 
themselves), vhich are equall}' beyond the sphere of coiwcious- 
ness It vas incumbent on him to render a leason for tins 
seeming inconsistency, and to explain hov Ins s^^c(em v. as not, 
in its legitimate conclusions, an universal Idealism , and Ik 

o See below, I*ct XII , vol n ]> C3 — Pa 
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Im'i nffnii]juv;ly alf'-iiiph'd to • il'iliH h, I>y w > -^ry inf-r^n' \ 
\vlmt )iH pliilo lopliy rtjiiltl not i" < > {)t r* . uti irnm* lit*' f.o t of 
conscioii'inc'.'i 

In the '‘"I'oinl i‘'!ilioii »>r ht I >!' > > ' i V* rt' 'u i. 

Inn ur('oiilint,'ly v, h.d h** < ilU a " ' 'i o /o r/ t~l I'r.i 

vuii'd, till DiJ'/ j)'>' ;/l^,^it!aon irt^iou f^r rh< r» 'hfv 

ol 0111 I xt< It) il jH It ( |)tton jifi't, . f t!i* 't'i‘ ttfii' . h« 'i I r- 
llnil it v.oiilfl li" tin • ’> rti il ‘ 'ii'iii! u( I’hilo of ft 

yiMH'i.il ita'iDiiof in till ui'i, if u» utr-* (oinjt li*-! to }i*M o ir 
iiiSfiit to tin ( • t‘t( n< I of ,ui » ' t. ut -J uorM, only r <>n f>r;i 
of rmlli. aii'l v,fi» nil lol*' to oj.ji'i > vti fi'< Ntf-j, r* fot'O i ) 1 to 
till) ',(•( jftn 'll ol>j> t lioii‘, tli,‘t ini^'ht 1 ) t> t ton into tin .i 

i«Mhl_\ (Voiinilf, jt 'ill* it< rnoii tMtioji \ at' li i this 

e\cluMM ly .iii'l ( onlali atly • d, n't* mpt > to {(t'jvt tiint t!" 

I'M-'lencu of an ( \lotti il world i . in\*»h* d m tin- r_^. ( 'an- ion - 
ness of self, — tli.it without a Timi', th* n i*niMl>' no /, t'U'I th 't 
the t'o//thi 1 1 I/O via i > not mot' <* rt.'in tii -n tlm 6 ’* jilo in/ i 

* t * r f ^ 


ir — i'H\.si(jLOt;i<*Aiy. Vw’ i,(. _o.5) 

(<i ) rni I ' otoo\ 

T r * * i: 

Such IS a veiy oenei-al m'ow of that s\sttm [the Xtnoin] and 
its lelatiom, wIhlIi pliNsioloyist.s and philo'Ojdu m m <:entral 
hate held to be the pioxiniate oi^an of the thinking principle, 
and many to be e\cn the thinking principle itseir That the 
mind, m its lower ciicigies and nlleetioiis, is iniincdiateh de- 
pendent on the conditions of tlic nenous s\stem, and that, in 
geneml, the dcvclopinent of the binm in the difteient species of 
animals is correspondent to tiieii intelligence, — these aie conclu- 
sions established upon an iiiductioa too e\teiisi\eand too ceitain 
to admit of doubt Hut w hen w e attempt to pioceed a step farther, 
and to connect the mind oi its faculties with paiticulai parts of 
the neiwous system, we find oui-selves at once checked Obsci- 
vation and cxpeiiment seem to tail, they afford only obscui-e 
and varying lepoits; and if, in tlus nnceitainty, we hazaid a 
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conclusion, tins is only a theory established uiion some arbitrar}' 
hypothesis, in which fictions stand in place of facts The uncer- 
tainty of such conclusions is shown by the unexampled diveisity 
of opinion that has always reigned among those who, discon- 
tented with a prudent ignorance, have attem2ited to e^ plain the 
phfenomena of mind by the phaenomena of oiganisation 

In the first place, some, (and their opinion is not, ceitainly, 
the least philosophical), hold that, in relation to the body, the 
soul IS less contained than containing, — that it is all in the 
whole, and all in every jiart This is the common doctrine of 
many of the Tathers, and of the scholastic Anstotelians “ 

In the second place, others have attempted to connect the 
conscious principle in general with a particular part of the 
organism, but by very different relations Some place it theie, 
as in a local seat , others make it dependent on that part, as on 
its organ , while others hold that the mind stands in a more 
immediate relation to this part, only because it is the point of 
convergence where all the bodily sensations meet, I shall not 
attempt to enumerate the bundled and one conjectures m regaid 
to the point in the corporeal organism, in pioximate connection 
with the mind It would occupy more than our hour to give 
you even a summaiy account of the lij^otheses on this subject 
In the third place, no opinion lias been more geneially preva- 
lent than that different faculties and dispositions of tlie mind 
are dependent on different parts of the bodily organism, and 
more especially on different paits of the ners’-oiis system Undei 
this head, I shall state to you one or two of the more famous 
opinions The most celebrated doctrine, — that which was iiioie 
universally adopted, and for a longer penod, than any other, — 
vas that which, vitli certain modifications, assigned different 
places ill the Encephalos to hlemorj^ Imagination, Sense, and 
the Locomotive Faculty, — Eeason or Intelligence being left 
inorganic This opinion we trace iipwaid, through the Latin 
and Arabian schools, 3 to St Austin,'!' Neniesius,^ the Gieek 

a See below, I^ect xx , -vol ii p f Venire, IIGO ] 

— y ])f Gnxesi ad Lxtrmm, lib ^^l cr 
;3'[Sec Gissendi, Thv'^xca, Scot in, 17, IS — Ei> [Sec Tonnemann, t, mi 
M cnib Post, lib Mii , OpTo, t n jip p 2-}l ] 

•400, -401 A\erroc5, Tkf'nic- i Df Xaiara Jlcinimc, c in , p 2^4, 

ho'iitm, Oprra, t x p 340 edit Matth-ei.— Ei» 
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pliysician Aetius, and even to the anatomists Eufus and Posi- 
domiis. Memory, on tins liypothesis, was placed m the sub- 
stance of the ceiebellum, or in the .subjacent ventncle , and as 
the plirenologists now attempt to piove that tlie seat of this 
faculty lies above the eyebrows, by the alleged fact, that vhen 
a man wishes to stimulate his recollection, he lubs the lover 
pait of Ins forehead, — so, of old, the same conclusion was estab- 
lished on the moie plausible assertion, that a man m such cir- 
cumstances naturally scratches the back of Ins head The one 
indication is at least as good as the otlier. 

Among modem physiologists, Willis was the first who 
attempted a new attiibution of mental functions to different 
parts of the ueivous system. He placed Perception and Sensa- 
tion in the corpus callosum, Imagination and Appetite in the 
co'tpout sinata, Memoiy in the cerebral convolutions, Involun- 
tary Motion in the cerebellum, &c ; and to Wilbs is to be traced 
the deteimiuation so conspicuous among subsequent physiolo- 
gists, of attnbuting different mental uses to difieient parts of 
the brain 

It would be bootless to slate to you the many various and 
contradictoiy conjectures in regard to these uses To psycho- 
logists they are, with one exception, all comparatively unintei- 
esting, as, were they even ascertained to be something better 
than conjectures, still, as the physical condition is m all of them 
occult, it could not be apphed as an instrument of psychological 
discovery. The exception vhich I make is, the celebrated doc- 
trine of Gall If true, that doctrine would not only afford us a 
new mstniment, but would in a great measure supersede the 
old In fact, the psycholog)’- of consciousness, and the psycho- 
logy founded on Gall’s organology, are mere foohshness to each 
other They arrive at conclusions the most contradictory; inso- 
much that the estabhshment of the one necessarily supposes the 
subversion of the other. 

In these circumstances, no one interested in the philosophy 
of man can be mdifferent to an inqmry into the truth or false- 
hood of the new docti-me This doctnne cannot be passed over 
with contempt It is maintained not only by too many, but 
by too able advocates, to be summarily rejected That its 
results are repugnant to those previously admitted, is but a 
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ucfiilt rjualilirs of }< injtfmnU'Ut ftti'l • < !}i'f,}n w),- 

vidiial nn} lu,i«! <otijd alv..!}* li‘ '“jdaui'd su 
Jiiony \wth an} ;:iv( n clirii.i't«r. Indn nJthil ' a / v i t> fan- i'lii* 
thav ra \\or‘ld< .ntJi'rtof ’ tKli h to rr faff If" 
llieoiy. 35iit wliu.* ill" pjiraiifil't/i t'- l.'d fW "* n' r >1 

fad, liy llial f:if ( tin ir do' IniM (otiM If tin'l J '-r * " 'I'ljtw , 
ulir n lli< \ af-^"! Icfl a (la iii»j ( illii'lnon ni < um r) 'd dr 11, ' lai 
. 1 ^ Ilia *> 111^-1 jiiff n n^f of llii jr <!"' Inn' , tli rt il ' f < ri 1 • lima i 
tlio ora.m (if tlia <■(' ual a|.jii tU<, aial » t tlih I'l d tin jiif- 1 < ht- 
as tin li.if-is of ("rtiin in r,il f.i"!- ulufli, : tfi tijf, 

\Oi'd(> aniniaH in;,'iloin, ( ould ♦ i“il\ la ja alf r f<f j-r*'' 

C‘xpermH*nt , — In tin cf-nt* fin trntli <>f lln ir dodnfn « on’o’ 
be brou;.dil to tlic U-^t, and tin'’ on "ronnd the ino t fa\'otimh!c 
for them I'or tln‘ jicnend jiroh'diihl} fif tin ir doflntic 
tluif; c'^tiinated by the truth of il-n b< -t - t't ibli^lnni (hnnnt 
]jiit, on the other hand, if ••udi j," inral f'ct- v. rt. fnind f.J'f", 
their di‘''pro\al nfiorded the nio-t ‘■,ili~f.i( tor\ n fnt.'t'on of the 
nhole s\stoni I'or the ]»hii nolo;/i''ts tin in-'' 1\( = rL'''lily fflinit 
that thnir Iheor} js CAphuhn], if their ductnim of the fniKtion of 
the cerohellum IS di''pro\ed Il"cau=. , tin n fore, an c unine- 
lion of the general f.u fc of Phrtin/log} v.i' at one?- d* ci'Ue eini 
comjiaratnely caM, I dctennincd, on Ihi- ground, to tr\ the 
truth of the opinion I f-hall fatale to }on aery gt-iiendly a fen 
lesults of the iinc'^tigation, of nhich I may, vilhont horstuig 
affirm that no inquiiy of the bind vas c\er conducted vitli 
greater care or more scrujnilous accuracy 

I shall commence yith the jdirenological doctnneof the cere- 
bellum, on avlncli you will see the projind} of dwelling a': bnefiy 
as I can I may mention that the extent of my expenments on 
tins organ is wholh unconnected w itli plnenolog}- 2vly attention 
was, indeed, originally tunied to the relation ol the after-brain 
to the other parts of the iier\ons sestein, when testing the 
accurac}’ of the phrenological doctrine on tins point , but that 
end was ver}* soon accomplished, and it Avas certain disco\eiies 
which I made in regard to the laws of de\elopment and the 
function of this organ, and the desire of establishing these hr 
an induction from as many of the species as possible of the ani- 
mal kingdom, that led me into a more extensive inquiry than 
has hitherto been instituted by any professional physiologist. 
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Wlien I publish its results, they will disprove a hundred times 
over all the phrenological assertions in regard to the cerebellum , 
but this will be only an accidental circumstance, and of com- 
paratively little importance I may add, that my tables extend 
to above 1000 brains of above 50 species of animals accurately 
weighed by a delicate balance , and you will remark that the 
phienologists have not a single observation of any accuracy to 
ivhich they can appeal The only evidence in the shape of pre- 
cise experiment on which they can found, is a table of Serres, 
who IS no phrenologist, affording the geneial averages of certain 
weighings, said to have been made by him, of the brain and 
cerebellum in the human subject I shall prove that table an 
imaginarj’- fabrication in support of a now exploded hypothesis 
of the author 

The alleged facts on which Gall and his followers establish 
their conclusion m regard to the function of the cerebellum are 
the following — 

The first is, that, m all animals, females have this organ, on 
an average, greatly smaller, in proportion to the brain proper, 
than males IsTow, so far is this assertion from being correct, it 
IS the veij’' reverse of truth , and I have ascertained, by an im- 
mense induction, that in no species of animal has the female a 
proportionally smaller cerebellum tliau the male, but that in 
most species, and this according to a certain law, she has a con- 
siderably larger In no animal is this ditfeience more determi- 
nate than in man "Women have on an average a ceiebellum to 
the biain proper, as 1 7 , men as 1 ^ This is a general fact 
which I have completely established “ 

The second alleged fact is, that in impuberal animals the ceie- 
bellum IS m pioportion to the brain proper gieatly less than in 
adults This is equally erroneous In all animals, long pre^ lous 
to puberty, has the cerebellum attained its maximum proportion 
And here, also, I am indebted to the phrenologists for haiing 
led me to make the discoveiy of another curious law, and to 
establish the real function of the cerebellum Physiologists have 
hitherto believed that the cerebella of all animals, indifferently, 
were, for a certain period subsequent to birth, greatly less, in 

a Scebclovr, (i), On TTciglt of Bra\n, p 119 —Ed 
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proportion to the brain proper, tlian in adults ; and have taken 
no note of the differences in this respect between different classes 
Thus, completely wrong in regaid to the fact, they have neces- 
sarily overlooked the law by which it is governed In those ani- 
mals that have from tlie first the full power of voluntary motion, 
and which depend immediately on then own exeitions, and on 
their own power of assimilation for nutriment, the proportion of 
the cerebellum is as laige, nay larger, than in the adult In the 
chicken of the common fowl, pheasant, partridge, &c , this ls the 
case , and most remaikably after the first week or ten days, vhen 
the yolk, (corresponding in a certain soit to the milk in quadru- 
peds), has been absorbed In the calf, kid, lamb, and piobably 
in the colt, the proportion of the cerebellum at birth is very little 
less than m the adult. In those buds that do not possess at once 
the full power of voluntary motion, but which are in a rapid state 
of giowth, the cerebellum, within a few days at least after being 
hatched, and by the time the yolk is absorbed, is not less or 
larger than in the adult ; the pigeon, sparrow, &c &c , are ex- 
amples. In the young of those quadrupeds that for some time 
wholly depend for support on the milk of the mother, as on half- 
assirailated food, and which have at first feeble powers of regu- 
lated motion, the proportion of the cerebellum to the bram proper 
IS at birth very small ; but by the end of the full period of lacta- 
tion, it has with them as with other animals, (nor is man properly 
an exception), reached the full proportion of the adult.® This, 
for example, is seen in the young rabbit, kitten, whelp, &c , in 
them the cerebellum is to the brain proper at biith about as 1 
to 14 , at SIX and eight weeks old about as 1 to 6 Pigs, &c , 
as possessing immediately the power of regulated motion, but 
wholly dependent on the milk of the mother during at least 
the first month after birth, exhibit a medium between the two 
classes At birth the proportion is in them about 1 to 9, m the 
adult as 1 to 6 This analogy, at which I now onl}^ hint, has 
never been suspected ; it points at the new and important con- 
clusion, (corroborated by many other facts), that the cerebellum 
IS the mtracramal organ of the nutritive faculty, that term bemg 
taken in its broadest signification , and it confiims also an old 

a This may, perhaps, explain the ap- noticed by Adam Smith See heloir, 
parent exception to Berkeley’s theory vol u p 182 — Ed 
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opimon, recently revived, tliat it is tlie condition of voluntary 
or systematic motion « 

T]ie third alleged fact is, that the proportion of the ceiebel- 
lum to the brain proper in different species, is in pioportion to 
the energy of the phrenological function attributed to it This 
assertion is groundless as the others There aie many other fic- 
tions in regard to this organ , but these, I think, aie a sufficient 
specimen of the tiutli of the doctiine in regard to the function 
of the cerebellum , and the cerebellum, you will recollect, is the 
citadel of Phienology 

I shall, however, give you the sample of another general fact 
The organ of Veueiation uses in the middle on the coronal sur- 
face of the head. Women, it is univeisally admitted, mamfest 
religious feebng more strongly and geneially than men, and 
the phrenologists accordingly assert that the female cranium is 
higher in pioportion m that region than the male This I found 
to be the veiy leverse of truth, by a comparative average of 
ueaily two hundred skulls of either sex In man, the female 
encephalos is consideiably smaller than that of the male, and in 
shape the ciama of the sexes aie different By what dimension 
is the female skull less than the male ? The female skull is 
longer, it is neaily as broad, but it is much lower than the male 
This IS only one of several curious sexual differences of the head 

I do not know whether it be worth while mentiomng, that, 
by a comparison of all the crania of murderers preserved in the 
Anatomical Museum of this University, with about neaily two 
hundred ordinary skulls mdiffeiently taken, I found that these 
ciimmals exhibited a development of the phrenological oigans 
of Destructiveness and other e^al propensities smaller, and a 
development of the higher moral and mtellectual qualities largei, 
than the average Nay, more, the same result was obtained 
vhen the murderers' skulls were compared, not merely with a 
common average, but with the individual crania of Eobeit Bruce, 
George Buchanan, and Dr David Gregor}'' 

I omit all notice of many other decisive facts subversive of 
the hypothesis m question , but I cannot leave the subject with- 
out alluding to one winch disproves, at one blow, a multitude of 

o. From n comiunmcntion by the tomy of the Brain, pp 6, 7 See be- 
Author, printed in Dr ilunro’s Ana- lovr, {h). On ll'ciyhl of Brain — Ed 
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nffonl'i fi ;ijil ^ •^tunjilr" of f]i< ir I’l'r ur;>r r,f f'>U- 

iiU'iil, nn<l ‘ilmv. liov, ('i'il\ inntiif* t 'lioti ( iii, In tl'< jdirMio- 
In^isl^, be nMTMiitiJod.itcfl tn nnv *!» ’.cldjitn* (it, rt ■! <>r “iij/jn> < rl 
1 u-fcr to tlif b'loiil il Slim < 'I iif < cn f'r.iti' ‘ f'H th^* 
tables of (be frontal bone, m « (jd Mjinne/ of n <h\* r/> :i<'< from 
caeb olliM. \ are foiinrl m ail pnb* i il fr,ini‘,an'l art f>f 
■\ajiable and, [fioin v itbonf j, v )ioll\ jna})])r( ' t tbb < “I' nt arid 
depdi WIiejetb(\ <*i t, tin} of lonra- jnffqto <* mi m np'r- 
able bar to an\ ( >- 11(11 it( of tin < < r' bral d< ,( lopm> itt , ami tl.ur 
o\tent brin;,' (mdi'teo\ < r dde, thin lonijfb'nl) bdiie all frtf.n 
ob-ouation Nou.lbe j»bn nolo”o ts ]i,a\e fortnnatf 1} , r.r nnfor- 
tnnalol;, conc' nti.ifei] Hjr, v.liob of f la ir \ < ry «-n)aI!f t r-ryens 
n\cr Ibc re;'ion of the sinm- , ubieh ibii'-, ind< \i‘ ndf ntl} of other 
Jinjicdinionls, lenders all j»lnfjiolo;,M( ,il ob-f r\ation more or b “S 
uncertain in re;,o'iul to sixteen of tbcir organs Of tlie=c eaMti'^s 
tbe anatomists in oencral •^ffin to ba\t knov n not mndi, ami 
the jibienolognts ab'olnt(l\ notbino At ka^t, the b^ni'^r are 
^\long in man} of tlieir jm^itioii'-, the l.ater v, roni: in all I 
diallgnc }ou a sample of tbe IviioNdedoe and coii'^Ftem.} of 
the ]»bieno]ogists on tbi'^ point 

CJall fir-jl of all answered tbe objection of tbe ‘'inns, In a^'^'r*- 
ing that e\on s\lien it existed, tbe jdates of tbe fiontal bone 
a\eie still parallel The tnitb is, that tbe ca\it} is onl} formed 
by tbeir divergence from pai'allcbsm, and thus it is nou desenb-d 
by the phrenologists tbemsehes In bis latest "woiks. Gall as- 
seited that tbe sinus is frequent!} absent in men, and seldom or 
never found in ^\on^en Hut SpuiTbeim earned tbe negation to 
its highest climax, for lie aiers, (I quote Ins vords), “ that chil- 
dren and young adult persons lla^e no boles between tbe tvo 
tables of the skull at the foiebead, and that tbev occur only in 
old persons, or after cbronic insanity.” He did not ah\a}s, in- 
deed, asseit as niiicli, and in some of Ins Moiks be allows that 
they throw some uncertainty over the organs of Individuality 
and Size, but not much over that of Locality 

Now the fact is, as I have established by an inspection of 
several hundred crania, that «o is wiiliout a sinus This is, 
indeed, the common doctnne of the anatomists But I have also 
proved that the xmlgar doctrine of their increasing in extent, m 
proportion as the subject advances in life, is wholly erroneous 
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The smallest sinus I ever saw was in tlie cranium of a woman of 
a hundred years of age. 

The two facts,— the fact of the universal existence of the sinus, 
and its great and various and inappreciable extent, and the fact 
of the ignorance of the phienologists in regard to every circum- 
stance connected with it,— these two facts prove that these ob- 
seivers have been gomg on finding always manifestation and 
development in exact conformity , when, lo ! it turns out, that 
in nearly haK their organs, the protuberance or depression ap- 
paient on the external bone has no connection with any corres- 
pondent protuberance or depression in tlie brain Now, what 
does this evince? Not merely that they were wiong m regard 
to these particular observations and the particular organs estab- 
hshed upon the mistahe Of course, the whole organs lying 
over the sinuses are swept away. But this is not all ; for the 
theory supposes, as its condition, that the amount of the two 
qualities of mental manifestation and cerebral development can 
be fiist accurately measured apart, and then compared together, 
and found either to be conformable or disconformable and the 
doctrme, assuming this possibility, proves its truth only hy show- 
ing that the two qualities thus severally estimated, are, m all 
cases, m proportion to each other Now, if the possibility thus 
assumed by Phrenology were true, it would at once have dis- 
covered that the apparent amount of development over the sinus 
was not in harmony with the mental mamfestation. But this it 
nevei did , — it always found the apparent or cranial development 
over the sinus conformable to the mental manifestation, though 
this bony development hoie no more a proportion to the cerebral 
brain than if it had been looked for on the great toe , and thus 
it is at once evident, that manifestation and development m 
general aie, in their hands, such factitious, such arbitrary quan- 
tities, that they can always, under any circumstances, he easily 
brought into umson Phrenology is thus shown to be a mere 
leaden lule, which bends to whatever it is appbed , and, there- 
fore, all phrenological observation is poisoned, in regard even to 
those oigans where a similar obstacle did not prevent the discoveiy 
of the ceiehral development Suppose a mathematician to pro- 
pose a new method for the solution of algebraical equations. If 
we apphed it, and found it gave a false result, would the inventor 
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l)c listened to if lie said, — '‘True, my metliod is vroiig in tliesc 
cases in winch it has been tried, bill it is nol, therefore, pro\ed 
false in those in winch it has not been ])ut to the lest" ? Is'ovr*, 
this is precisely the plea T have heard fioin Ihe ])hrcnologists in 
relation to the sums " ‘Well ! " they ‘•aj , " c admit that Gall and 
Spinzhcim ha-\c been all wong about ihe sums, and v e give np 
the oigans abo^c the eyes; but nin sjslein is nntonched in the 
others winch are situate beyond the reach of that obnoMOiis 
cavity" To such icasoiniig there was no aiisv.cr 

I should have noticed, that, even stippo-inig there had been no 
intervening caverns in the loiehcad, the small organ': arranged, 
like peas in a pod, along the e}ebro\\s could not ha^e sc\ orally 
manifested any diflcicncc of dcvclopincnt If wc suppose, (vhat 
I make bold to say was never yet obseiTcd in the brain), that a 
portion of it so small in extent as an} one of the six phrenolo- 
gical oigans of Form, Si/c, Weight, Colour, Order, and K umber, 
which he side by side upon the eyebrous, was ever prominent 
beyond the siiiTounding surface, — I say, supposing the protu- 
berance of so small a spot upon the cerebral convolutions, it 
could never determine a corresponding eminence on the external 
table of the skull. Wliat would be the effect of such a protru- 
sion of brain upon the cranium ? It would only make room for 
itself in the thickness of the bone which it would attenuate 
This IS shovn by two examples The first is taken from the 
convolutions themselves I should, however, state, tliat convo- 
lution, and anfractuosity or furrow, are correlative terms, hke 
lull and valley, — ^the former (convolutions) being applied to the 
umdings of the cerebral surface as rising up, — tlie latter (anfrac- 
tuosity, or furrow) being applied to them as sinking in Con- 
volutions are the winding eminences between the furrows , an- 
fractuosities the winding depressions between the convolutions 
Tliis being understood, we find, on looking to the internal sur- 
face of the cranium, that the convolutions attenuate the bone, 
which is sometimes quite transparent, — diaphanous, — over them, 
whereas it remains comparatively thick over the anfractuosities ; 
but they cause no inequality on the outer surface Yet the con- 
volutions, which thus make room for themselves in the bone 
without elevating it externally, are often broader, and of course 
always longer, than the little organs which the phrenologists 
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have placed along the e3'ehrows A fortiori, therefore, "we must 
suppose that an organ like Size, or Weight, or Colour, if it did 
proiect beyond the surrounding brain, would only render the 
supeiincumbent bone thinner, without causing it to rise, unless 
we admit that nature complaisautlj’’ changes her laws in accom- 
modation to the new doctrine 

But we have another parallel instance still more precisely in 
point In many heads there are certain rounded eminences, 
(called Glandula Pacchioni), on the coronal surface of the biain, 
which nearl}’’ correspond in size with the little organs in ques- 
tion Now, if the phrenological supposition were conect, that 
an elevation on the brain, of so limited an extent, would cause 
an elevation on the external table of the bone, these eminences 
uould do so fai more certainl}^ than any similar projection over 
the eyebrows For the frontal bone in the frontal region is 
under the continual action of muscles, and this action would 
tend powerfully to prevent any partial elevation , whereas, on 
the upper part of the head, the bone is almost wholl}’’ exempt 
fiom such an agency But do the glands, as the}’’ are called, of 
Paccluoni, (though they are no glands), — do they detemnne an 
elevation on the external surface of the skuU corresponding to 
the elevation they form on the cerebral suiface ? Not in the 
veiy least , the cranium is there outwardly quite equable, — level, 
— uniform, — though piobably attenuated to the thinness of paper 
to accommodate the internal risinsf 

The other facts which I have stated as subversive of what the 
phrenologists regard as the best-established constituents of their 
system, — I could only state to you on my own authority. But 
they are founded on obsen'ations made with the greatest accu- 
racy, and on phenomena, which eveiy one is capable of verify- 
ing If the geneial facts I gave you in regard to the cerebellum, 
Lc, are false, then am I a deliberate deceiver, for these are of 
such a nature that no one with the ordmary discourse of reason 
could commit an error in regard to them, if he actually made the 
obsers’ations The maxim, however, which I have mysel f always 
followed, and uhich I would earnestly impress upon you, is to 
take nothing upon trust that can possibly admit of doubt, and 
which you are able to verify for yourselves ; and had I not been 
obliged to hurry on to more important subjects, I might have 
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Ijceii tempted to show you by expci uncut wlint I Imvc now been 
compelled to state to you upon autbonty alone « 

I am lierc reminded of a fact, of wliicb I believe none of our 
present plnenologists arc aware, — at least all tbeir books confi- 
dently assent the very lover^'c It is tins, — lliat the nev, system 
IS the result, not of c\})eiicncc but of conjecture, and that Gall, 
instead of deducing the faculties Irom the oigans, and gencndis- 
ing both from paiticular obscuations, fust of all excogitated a 
iaculty apiou, and then looked about foi an oigan v.itb vbicb 
to connect it. In sboit, Pbicnology vas not discovered but 
invented. 

You must know, then, that tbcic aic two faculties, or rather 
two modifications of v'aiious faculties, v\bicb cut a conspicuous 
figure in the psychologies of Wolf and other pbilosopbcis of the 
Empire — these are called iii Geiman Ttrfsinn and Scharfsinn, 
— liteially, deejj sense and shenp sense, but are now known in 
English phienological language by the terms Ccnisahty and Com- 
penison Now what I wish }ou to observ'C is, that Gall found 
these tw'o clumsy modifications of mind, ready shaped out in the 
previous theoiies of philosophy prevalent m his own countiy, 
and then in the language itself Now, this being understood, 
you must also know that, in 1798, Gall pubbshed a letter to 
Retzer of Vienna, wherein he, for the first time, promulgates the 
nature of lus doctrine, and we here catch him, — icnvi confitcn- 
tem, — in the very act of conjecturing In this letter he sajs 
" I am not yet so far advanced in my researches as to have dis- 
covered special organs foi Scharfsinn and Tiefsmn, (Comparison 
and Causality), for the principle of the Eepiesentative Eaculty, 
{Yorstellunysvei moyen, — another faculty m German philo- 
sophy), and for the different varieties of judgment, &c” In 
tins sentence we see exhibited the real source and veiitable 
derivation of the system. 

In the Darstelluny of Fronep, a favourite pupil of Gall, under 
whose eye the work was pubbshed m the year 1800, twenty-two 
organs are given, of which the greater proportion are now either 
translated to new localities, or altogether thrown out We find 
also that the songht-for organs had, m the interval, been found 
for Scharfsinn, (Comparison), and Tiefsmn, (Causahty); and what 
tt See below, {d), On Frontal Sinus, p 424 . — Ed 
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and Ptlode, — \\liicli Ia.st rcprc-rnf tlio do''tnne a'? it 
ilouii'^licd in 1805 In the whole comjdf rnent of organs 
wlncli Gall ever adnnlted is detailed, with tin* r\ce])tion of 
Ideality But their position wa^' 'Jtill \aeillntni" For t\ainj»le, 
in Froriep, Bischoff, and Blode, the oignn of JJe.tnietufnc-s is 
exlnbitcd as Bnig pimcipall} on the parietal hone, above and a 
little anterior to the organ of Coinl)atnene=s , while the region 
of the temporal bone, above and before the opening of the car, 
111 other words, its jnesent situation, is inarbcd as tcria ailKvc 
xnco^mia 

Xo circumstance, howe\er, is more romnrlcablc than the suc- 
ces5l^e changes of shape in the organs Xothing can be more 
opposite than the present form of these as compared with those 
winch the great work of Gall exhibits In Galls plates they 
are round or oval, in the modem casts and plates they are of 
every ^ ariety of angular configuration , and I have been told 
that almost ever}' new edition of these varies from the preced- 
ing "We may, therefore, well apply to the phrenologist and Ins 
organologv the line of Horace “ — 

“ Diruit, rcdificat, mutat qnadrata rovundi' ’ 

With this modification, that we must read m the latter part, 
mviat rotunda quadraiis. 

So much for Phrenology, — for the doctrine which would sub- 
stitute the calhpers for consciousness in the philosophy of man . 
and the result of my obseiwation, — the result at w inch I would 
wish you also to arrive, — I cannot better express than m the 
language of the Eoman poet ^ — 

“ Matente ne qutere modum, sod perspice vires 
Qaas ratio, non pondos habet ” 

In what I hare said in opposition to the phrenological doc- 
ti-ine, I should, however, regret if it could be ever supposed that 
I entertain any feeling of disrespect for those who are converted 
to this opiniom On the contrary, I am prompt to acknowledge 
that the sect comprises a large proportion of individuals of great 
talent ; and I am happy to count among these some of my most 
valued and respected friends. To the question. How comes it 
that so many able individuals can he helieveis in a groundless 

c ijfisf , hb L ep L 100 — Ed ^ Manilins, iv 929 — Ed. 
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opmion ?— I answer, that the opinion is not wholly groundless ; 
It contains much of truth,— of old truth it must be aUowed j but 
it 13 assuredly no disparagement to any one that he should not 
refuse to admit facts so strenuously asserted, and which, if true, 
so necessarily infer the whole conclusions of the system. But 
as to the mere circumstance of numbers, that is of compara^ 
tively little weight, — argumentuTn pessiTm turla,^ — and the 
phrenological doctxmes are of such a nature that they are secure 
of finding ready converts among the many. There have been 
also, and there aie now, opinions far more universally prevalent 
than the one in question, which nevertheless we do not consider 
on that account to be undemabla 


(6) An Account of Exteriments on the Weights and Rela-TIve 
P aoroRTiONs of the Brain, Cerebellum, and Tuber Annulare 
in Man and Anisials, under the various circumstances of Age, 
Sex, Country, &c 


(Pubhshed in Dr Monro’s Anatomy of the Brain, p. 4-8, 
Edinburgh, 1831. — En ) 

The folloivmg, among other conclusions, are founded on an 
induction drawn from above sixty human brains, from nearly 
thiee hundred human skulls, of determined sex, — the capacity 
of which, hy a method I devised, was taken in sand, and the 
original weight of the hrain thus recovered, — and from more 
than seven hundred brains of different animals, 

1 In man, the adult male Encephalos is heavier than the 
female , the former nearly averaging, in the Scot’s head, 3 lb, 
8 oz tro}^, the latter, 3 lb 4 oz, , the difference, 4 oz In males 
of this country, about one brain in seven is found above 4 lb 
troy , in females, hardly one in one hundred 

2 In man, the Encephalos reaches its full size about seven 
years of age This was never before proved It is commonly 
believed that the bmin and the body attain their full development 


a Soncca, Dc Fifn Beats, c. 2 —Ed 
[A fter Tubhus S.mtis] [See Publn S 7 /ri 


Mtmi cl aliorum ScnCcniia:, ed Orcllu, 
P 14— Ed] 
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togotlier. 'J’lic AVon/fls nislily froin tv.o tlif* 

conclusion, tlml ilic biain icaclics its full si/c about- ‘•f \fn jcais 
of n”c , ns SoininiM in;^ lind in lil'c ni.iniu'r, on a ''in^Io ('w-, 
cironeously assumed tliai it attain! its last ^'rov.lh by tliro'* 
(Jail and Spm/dunni, on Uu* ollu i hand, ast-ert that tlio inona-' 
of the bhicc])halos is only leiminalcd about fort} 'i’lus r'*=!ult 
of niy induction is dcdufcd from an a\f‘r«i!,'e of lhiit}-‘-r<: iiratio 
and .skulls of cliihlion, coin|iaiid \\ith an a\fr.i”(* f»r''c\<ral 
hundicdbiains and skulls ol adults It is ])'*rhaj)s sttpc;rlIuou-s to 
obsei-ve, that it is the ”reatci d( velojmiuMit of the bones, nun-clc', 
and hair, ^\hlch lendeii the .idult head consnlcrabh lai^i i than 
that of the chihl of sc\en 

?j It IS c.xtiemely doubtful whethrr the cianial contents 
usually diminish in old age The vul;^'ai opinion that the) do, 
icsts on no adequate evidence, and my induction v.ould rathm 
piOYC the negatue 

d The coininon doctrine, that the Afiican bi.un, and in pai- 
ticulai that of the Xegio, is greath smaller than the European, 
IS false B} a comp.iiison of the capacit} of two Callre skulb 
male and female, and of thiiteen mgio ciania (six male, fi'*. 
feinale, and two of doubtful sex), the encephalos of the Afiican 
w’as found not infcnor to the avciage si/e ot the Bmopean 

5 In man, the Ceiebellum, in relation to the Brain proper, 
comes to its full proportion about thiee yeais This anti-phien- 
ological fact is proved by a great induction 

6 It IS extremely doubtful whether the Ceiebellum usuall\ 
diminishes in old age, piobably only incascsof afiophiascnih's 

7 The female Cerebellum is, iii general, considerably laigei 
in proportion to the Biain piopei, than the male In the human 
subject, (the Tuber excluded), the foimer is neaily as 1 to 7 6 
the latter nearly as 1 to 8 4 and this sexual difteieuce appears 
to be more determinate in man than in most othei animals 
Almost the whole difieience of "weight between the male and 
female encephali lies in the brain jiropei , the ceiebella ot 
the tw'o sexes, absolutely, are nearly ecpial, — the preponderance 
rather in favour of the w^omen This observation is new ; and 
the truth of the phrenological hypothesis implies the reverse 
It confinns the theory of the function of the cerebellum noticed 
in the foUow’ing paragraph 
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8 The proportion ot the Cerebellum to the Brain proper at 

birth varies greatly m different auimnls Cerebellum 

9 Castration has no effeot in dimimshing 

either absolutely or in relation to the Brain prope P^ 

posite doctune is an idle fancy, though asserted by the phren 
'Lgists as their most incontrovertible fact. Proved by a la g 

induction. ... i .,^4. 

10 The universal opinion is false, that man, of all or aim 

all animals, has the smaUest OerebeUum in proportion to the 
llram proper Many of the commonest quadrupeds and birds 
liave a cerebeUum, in this relation, propoitionally smaller than 


11 What has not been observed, the proportion of the Tuber 
Annulare to the Cerebellum, (and, a majore, to the Brain propei), 
IS greatly less in children than in adults. In a girl of one year, 
(m my table of human brains), it is as 1 to 16 1 ; in another of 
two, as 1 to 148 , m a boy of three, as 1 to 15 o , and the aver- 
age of children under seven, exhibits the Puns,'’' in proportion to 
the cerebellum, much smaller than in the average of adults, in 
whom it IS only as 1 to 8, or 1 to 9 

12 In specific gravity, contrary to the current doctrine, the 
cncephalos and its parts vary very little, if at all, from one age 
to another A cliild of two, and a woman of a hundred years, 
are, in this respect, nearly equal, and the intermediate ages 
filiow hardly more than individual differences. 

13 The specific gravity of the brain does not vary in madness, 
(if one case of chronic insamty is to be depended on), contrary 
to what has been alleged In fever it often does, and rema^kahl 3 ^ 

The Ceiehellum, (the converse of the received opinion), has 
a greater specific gravity than the Brain proper , and this differ- 
ence IB cousideiahly more marked in birds than m man and 
quadrupeds The opiuion also of the ancients is probably true 
that the Cerebellum is harder than the Bram proper. 


O For the ren'ainder of this section, 
see ahore, Appendix II (a), p 409, 
“ Fhvsiologists,” Ac , to p 410, "mo- 
tion " — Ed 

a The effect is, in fact, to increase 
the ccrehellum See the expenments 
recorded hy M Lenret, cited by Sir 


Beniamin Brodie, Psychological In- 
quiries, Note H —Ed 

y le , the Pons Varolii, a term used 
by some anatomists as synonymous 
with the Tuber Annulare , and so 
IWTe; though others distinguish be- 
ween the t^vo — Ed, 
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15 The huinan hrain does not, as asserted, possess a greater 
specific gravity than that of other animals 


(c ) Eejiaeks o^* Dr Mortox’s Tables ok the Size or the Braik 

(Commtmicatetl to the Edinburgh A'cic Phiiofophical Journal, conducted 
by Professor Jaaoesok See Vol. XLTIII, p 330 (1650), For Dr 
lIoRTOKS Tables, see the same Journal, Vol XLVIII , p 262 — Ed ) 

What first strikes me in Dr ^lorton’s tables completely invali- 
dates his conclusions, — he has not distinguished male from 
female crania Isovr, as the female encephalos is, on an average, 
some four ounces troy less than the male, it is impossible to 
compare national skulls with national skulls, in respect of their 
capacity, unless we compare male with male, female with 
female heads, or, at least, know how many of either sev go to 
make up the national complement 

A blunder of this kind is made by ifr Sims, in his paper and 
valuable correlative table of the weight of 253 brains {Mcdico- 
ChiruTgical Transachons, voL xix.) He there attacks the result 
of my observation, (published by Dr Monro, Anatomy of the 
Brain, &c, 1831), that the human cnccphalos, (hrain proper and 
aftcr-brahi), reaches its fiiU size hy seven years of age, perhaps 
somewhat earlier. In refutation of this paradox, he slumps the 
male and female brains together and then, because he finds that 
the average weight of his adults, among whom the males are 
greatly the more numerous, is larger than the average weight of 
his impuberals, among whom the females preponderate, he jumps 
at once to the conclusion, that I am wrong, and that the enceph- 
alos continues to grow, to diminish, and to grow again C), for, — 
I forget how long after the period of maturity. Portunately, 
along with his crotchets, he has given the detail of his weigh- 
ings , and his table, when properly arranged, confutes himself, 
and superfluonsly confirms me That is, comparing the girls 
with the women, and the boys with the men, it appears, from his 
own induction, that the cranial contents do reach the average 
amount even before the age of seven. 
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Tiedemann, {Das Rtrn des Mgers, &c , 1837, p 4), notes the 
contradiction of vSims’ result and mine , but he does not solve it 
The same is done, and not done, by Dr Bostock, in his Physi- 
ology Tiedemann, however, remarks, that his own observations 
coincide with mine (p 10) ; as is, indeed, evident from his Table, 
(p 11), “ Of the cramal capacity from birth to adolescence, 
though, unfortunately, in that table, but in that alone, he has 
not discriminated the sex. 

Dr lilorton's conclusion as to the comparative size of the Negro 
bram, is contrary to Tiedemann’s larger, and to my smaller, induc- 
tion, which concur m pioving that the Negro encephalos is not 
less than the European, and greatly larger than the Hmdoo, 
the Ceylonese, and sundiy other Asiatic brams But the vice, 
already noticed, of Dr Morton’s induction, renders it, however 
extensive, of no cogency in the question. 

Dr Morton’s method of measmmg the capacity of the cranium, 
is, certainly, no '' mvention ” of his fiiend Mr Philips, being, in 
either form, only a clumsy and unsatisfactory modification of 
mine Tiedemann’s millet-seed affords, likewise, only an inaccu- 
rate approximation to the truth , for seeds, as found by me, vary 
m weight according to the drought and moisture of the atmo- 
spheie, and are otherwise lU adapted to recover the size of the 
brain m the smaller animals The physiologists who have 
latterly followed the method of fiUmg the cranium, to ascertain 
the amount of the cranial contents, have adopted, not without per- 
version, one-half of my process and altogether omitted the other 
After rejecting mustard-seed, which I first thought of employing, 
and for the reasons specified, I found that pure silicious sand 
was the best mean of accomplishing the purpose, from its suit- 
able ponderosity, incompressibdity, equality of weight m all 
weathers, and tenuity Tiedemann, (p 21), says, that he did not 
employ sand, because, by its greater specific gravity, it might 
easily burst the cramal bones at the sutures " He would, by 
tiial, have found that this objection is futile The thinnest skull 
of the youngest infant can resist the pressure of sand, were it 
manj times greater than it is , er'en Morton’s lead shot proved 
haimless in this respect But, while nothing could answer the 
purpose better than sand, stdl this afforded only one, and that an 
inadequate, mean towards an end Another was requisite By 
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weighing the hrain of a young and healthy convict, who was 
hanged, and afterwards weighing the sand which his prepared 
cranium contained, I detei mined the proportion of the specific 
gravity of cerebral substance, (which in all ages and animals is 
nearly equal), to the specific gravity of the sand which was em- 
ployed. I thus obtained a formula b}' which to recover the origi- 
nal weight of the encephalos in all the crania which were fdled , 
and hereby brought brains weighed and skulls gauged into a 
universal relation. On the contrary, the comparisons of Tiede- 
mann and Morton, as they stand, are limited to their own Tables 
I have once and again tested the accuracy of this process, by 
experiment, m the lower animals, and have thus perfect confi- 
dence m the certainty of its result, be the problem to recover the 
weight of the encephalos from the cranium of a sparrow, or from 
the cranium of an elephant 

I may conclude by saying, that I liave now estabbshed, apart 
from the proof by averages, that the human encephalos docs not 
increase after the age of seven, at highest This has been done, by 
measuring the heads of the same young persons, from infancy to 
adolescence and maturity , for the slight increase in the size of 
the head, after seven (or six) is exhausted by the development to 
be allowed m the bones, muscles, integuments, and hair 

(The following is an unpublished Memorandum in reference 
to preceding — Ed ) 

March 23, 1850 

Found that the specific weight of the sand I had employed 
for measuring the capacity of crania, was that the sand filling 
32 cubic inches weighed 12,160 grains 

Found at the same time that the mdlet-seed occupying the 
same number of cubic inches, weighed 5666 grains 

Thus the proportion of miUet-seed to sand, in specific gravity, 
is as 1 2 147 

One cubic inch thus contains 380 grains sand ; and 177 grains 
millet-seed 
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(<; ) KKSE.UCHB5 0. ™ 

TOKS ON TBEIE Bb«.IKG 8 ON THE DOQMiS OF PheESOMGT 

(From r;i«Ji«*ica!r,n.eF, May 1845, Tol XII. p 169; Jttoe 7. 1845, 
Vol XII V 177, August 1846, Tol. XII p 371. ™ ) 


Before proceeding to state in detail tlie various facts and fic 
tions relative to the Prontal Sinus, «.it wiU be proper to premise 
some necessary information touching the nature and relations o 
tlie sinuses themselves 

These c^'uces ^hrenologonim are two cavities, separated fiom 
each otlier by a perpendicular osseous partition, and formed be- 
tween the tables of the frontal bone, in conseq[nence of a diver- 
gence of these tables from their parallelism, as they descend to 
join the bones of the nose, and to bnild the orbits of tbe eye 
They are not, however, mere inorganic vacuities, arising from 
the recession of the bony plates ; they constitute a part of the 
olfactory apparatus , they are lined with a membrane, a continu- 
ation of tbe pituitaiy, and this, copiously suppbed with blood, 
secretes a lubricating mucus which is discharged by an aperture 
into the nose. 

Various theories have been proposed to explain the mode of 
their foimation , but it is only the fact of their existence, fre- 
quency, and degree, with which we are at present interested. 
In the foetus niamfested only in rudiment, they are gradually, 
but in different subjects variously, developed, until the age of 
puberty , they appear to obtain their ultimate expansion towards 


a It IS proper to observe, tLat the 
notes of winch the followiDg is an 
abstract, were written above sixteen 
years ago, and have not since been 
added to or even looked nt They 
vere intended for part of a treatise to 
bo entitled “ TJic Fictions of Phrciio- 
and the Facts of A^n<!(rc ” My 
researches, however, particularly into 
the relations of the cerehellnm, and the 
general growth of the hrain, convinced 
me tliat the phrenological doctrine was 


wholly unworthy of a senons refuta- 
tion , and should the detail of my ob- 
servations on these points he ever pub- 
lished, it will not be done m a polemical 
form My notes on the frontal sinuses 
having, however, been cast in relation 
to the phrenological hypothesis, I have 
not thought it necessary to take the 
labour of altering them, — especially as 
the phrenological fiction is, in truth, a 
complement of all possible errors on the 
subject of these cavities 
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the age of l\\cnl}-fi\e Tlioy aro o\(hi'-i\(ly ocoaMouf 4 h) the 
clc^nlion of tin* ovtornnl tahlo, v.lm 1 j ^h Ifniiiiif ' , in f.ir{, ili< 
rise of tlic iio'^c nl the ])( noil of a'loh ~<< in o, b} .iirorrliii” to ‘lie 
iia^al hones their format ion riiul ‘-ujijioit 

Suntlr} lnpoth(‘=rs h,i\t lihewne hf'-ii aiU. inn’ll to explain 
their uses, hut it will he enon;4h for tn, from tin* nnuf r~ ilif\ of 
their appearance, to icfiite the ‘-inonlar fain ) of the phn nolo* 
gists, that these caMtn ^ aie abnormal \ari(tu-, the juodncl of 
old age or disease 

But though the smuep:; ivrc mr< 1\ if f mt alront, their sj/e in 
c^ely dimension ^arlc> to infinity Bnini: a'-nl** all rarer enor- 
mities, and speaking, of cour'O, onh of snbjfcts ljualth\ and in 
the prime of life, in superficial extent the sinus sojiH.linics reachci 
hardly aho\e tlie root of the nose, sometimes it covcrineaih the 
whole forehead, penetrates to the bottom of the orbit, and, tnni- 
ing the external angle of the c}ehrow, is terminat'd only at the 
junction of the frontal and parietal bones Now, a sinus i- 
small, or almost null upon one side, — on the otlier it i= perhaps 
unusually large , while* in no dimension are the two ca\ilics, iii 
general, stnctly correspondent, oen although the outer forehund 
present the most s^innietncal appeaiance In dejith (or trans- 
verse distance between the tables) the sums is equally incon- 
stant, varying nuleterniiiiabl} in diflercnt heads, from a line or 
less to half an inch and niora Now, a sinus gradually disap- 
pears b}' a gradual convergence of its walls, now, these walls 
aftei running nearly parallel, suddenly unite Now, the depth 
of the ca\ity decreases from centre to circumference, now, the 
plates approximate in the middle and recede farther from each 
other, immediately before they ultimately unite In one cranium, 
a smus, collected wnthm itself, is fairly rounded off, in another, 
it runs into meandenng hajs, or is suhdnided into separate 
chambers, these varying without end in their relative capacity 
and extent. In depth, as w ell as in extent, the capacity of the 
smus thus wholly indeterminable , and no one can predict, 
from external obser\ ation, whether the caxnty shall he a lodging 
scanty for a fly or roomy for a mouse. 

It is an error of the grossest, that the extent of the sinus is 
indicated by a ridge, or crest, or blister, in the external bony 
plate Such a protuberance has no certain or even probable 
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relation to the extent, depth, or even existence, of any vacuity 
Leath. Over the largest cavities there is frequently no bony 
elevation ; and women, m whose crania these protuberances a e 
in general absent or very small, exhibit the sinuses as univei- 
saUy existent, and not, perhaps, proportionably less extensive 
than those of men The external ndge, however prominent, is 
often merely a sudden outward thickening of the bony waU, 
wliich sometimes has a small, sometimes no cavity at all, be- 
neath. Apart also from the vacuity, though over the region of 
the sinus, no quarter of the cranium piesents greater differences 
in thickness, whether in different subjects or in the same head, 
than the plates and diploe of the frontal bone , and I have found 
that the bony walls themselves presented an impediment which 
varied inappreciably from three to thirteen lines — ‘‘fronh nulla 
fides" 

But the ^‘fronti nulla fides” m a phrenological relation,' is 
further illustrated by the accidents of its sinus, which all concur 
in manifesting the umversabty and possibly capacious size of 
that cavity That cavity is sometimes occupied by stony con- 
cretions, and is the seat of ulcers, cancer, polypus, and sarcoma 
When acutely inflamed the sensibility of its membrane becomes 
painfully intense , and every one has experienced its irritation 
when simply affected with catarrh The mucosity of this mem- 
brane, the great extent and secuiifcy of the caverns, joined with 
their patent openings mto the nose, render the sinuses a con- 
vement harbour for the nidulation, hatching, and nourishment 
of many parasitic animals , indeed, the motley multitude of its 
guests might almost tempt us to regard it as 

“The cistern for all creeping things 


To knot and gender in ” ® 


Chacun a son Wercoquin dans la teste ” — “ Quemque suns 
vellicat Vermis ” — are adages which, from the vulgarity of the 
hteral occurrence, would seem more than metaphorically true /3 
With a frequency sometimes epidemic,'^' flies and msects iiere 


a “Or keep it as a cistern for foul 
toads 

To knot and gender in " 

Othello, act IV sc 2 — En 
a In the frontal smnses worms and 
insects are not unfrcqiimtly found, — 


Voigtel, HwndJ} d Pathol Anat , 1804, 
vol 1 p 292 I q^uote him, vtistaT 
omnium, as one of the hest and one of 
the most recent authonties 

7 Forestus, Ohs Med, hh xxt 
schol 28 
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ascend to spami their eggs, and maggots (other than phrenologi- 
cal) are bred and fostered in these genial labyrinths Worms, 
in every loathsome diversity of slime and hair, — ^reptiles armed 
v?ith fangs, — crawlers of a hundred feet, — ejected by the score, 
and varying from an inch to half an eU in length, cause by their 
suction, burrowing, and erosion, excruciating headache, convul- 
sions, delirium, and phrensy With many a nameless or nonde- 
script visitor, the leech, the lumbncus, the ascans, the ascaris 
lumbricoides, the fasciola, the eruca, the oniscus, the gordius, the 
forficula, the scolnpendra, the scorpiodes, and even the scorpion,® 
are by a hundred observers recorded as finding in these “ antres 
vast,” — these “ spelunci ferarum,” — a birthplace or an asylum a 
And the fact, sufficiently striking in itself, is not without sigm- 


a HoUenns, Be Morh Int , lib i. c 
1 , Gesner, Eist Anai , lib v , Bo- 
neti, Sepid Obs , 121, FemttL — I here 
refer to the scorpion alone. 

Long before the sinns iras anato- 
mically described by Carpi, this patho- 
logical fact had been ivell known to 
physicians The prescnption of the 
Delphic oracle to Demosthenes of 
Athens for his epilepsy, shows that the 
Greeks were aware of the existence of 
worms m the frontal sinnses of the 
goat VAlex. Trallian, lib i. c 15 ) 
Among the Arabians, Avicenna (Pen- 
estella, hb in. tr 2, c 8) tells ns it 
was well known to the Indian physi- 
cians, that worms, generated in the 
forehead, immediately above the root 
of the nose, were frequently the cause 
of headaches , and Ehazes (Continet, 
lib 1 c 10) observes that this was the 
opinion of Schare and others Among 
the modems, my medical ignorance 
suggests more authorities than I can 
almost summon patience simply to 
name The cunons reader may con- 
sult, among others, Yalescns de Tar- 
anta, Nicolaus de Nicohs, Vega, Mar- 
cellns Donatns, Tnncavelli, Benedetti, 
HoUenns, Dnretns, Fahncins Hildan- 
ns, Zacuta Lnsitanus, Hercules de Sax- 
onia, Petms Panins Magnus, Angellin- 
ns, Alsarinsj Coraehns Gemma, Gesner, 


Benevenius, Femehns, Eiolanns, For- 
estns, Bartholinns, Ferretti, Eolfiuck, 
Olans Wormins (who himself ejected a 
worm from the nose — ^was it a family 
affection?), Smetius (who also relates 
his own case), Tnlpins, HenmiDS, 
Eonssjens, Monardis, Schenk, Senertns, 
Montnns, Borelli, Bonetns, Hertodins, 
Kerkringins, Jonhert, Volkammer, 
Wohlfarth, Nanuom, Stalpert, Tender 
"Wiel, Morgagni, Clenens, De Blegny, 
Salzmonn, Honold, Hill, Kilgour, Lit- 
trd, Maloet, Sandifort, Henkel, Har- 
der, Stocket, Slabber, Nil Eosen, Eaz- 
onx, Schaarschmidt, Quelmatz, Wolf, 
Blumeubacli, Ploncqnet, Banr, Eied- 
hu, Zachandes, Lange, Boettclier, 
Welge, Wnsberg, Troia, Voigtel, Ku- 
dolpbi, Bremser, i:c &c. , and of jour- 
nals — EpTiem Misc , Acta ct Kota 
Acta Ciirios Kat , Ccnnmcrc Liter , 
Nov 2 , Breslaiicr Sammlung, Bun- 
cants Med Joum , Edinh Med Es- 
says, London ChromeU, PhiladelpMa 
Transaeiions ; Bhimenbach’s Med 
Bibl , kc , See 

I may bere mention that the nidula- 
tion of the oestrus ovinns (which occa- 
BionaUy infests the human sums) forms 
a frequent epidemic among sheep and 
goats The horse, the dog (and pro- 
bably most other animals) are similarly 
afflicted. 
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f;..n.p in relation to the present inquiry, that these intruders 
prmeipally infest the sinuses of women, and more especially 

before the period of full puberty. 

Such IS the great aud inappreciable variation of the frontal 
sinus and its 'waUs, that we may well laugh at every attempt to 
estimate, m that q^uarter, the development of any part of the sub- 
jacent hemispheres, were that part larger than the largest even 
of the pretended phrenological organs But this is nothing 
Behmd these spacious caverns, in utter ignorance of the extent, 
fiequency, and even existence of this impediment, the phrenolo- 
gists have placed, not one large, but seventeen of their very small- 
est organs , and have thus enabled an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to operate in disproof of their system in its highest intensity. 

By concentrating all their organs of the smallest size witlun 
the hmits of the sinus, they have, in the first place, carried all 
those organs whose range of development was least, behind the 
obstacle whose range of development was greatest "Where the 
cranium is thinner and comparatively more equal in thickness, 
they have placed all the organs, (those of the piopensities and 
sentiments), which present the broadest surface, and, as they 
themselves assure us, varying in their development from the 
centre to circumference by an mch and upwards , while all the 
organs, (those of the mteUect), which have the narrowest ex- 
pansion, and whose varying range of development from the 
centre is stated to be only a quarter of an inch, (less even than 
the fourth of the vanation of the others),® — these have been 
accumulated behmd an impediment whose ordmary diffeiences 
aie far more than sufficient to explam every gradation of the 
pretended development of the pretended organs from their small- 
est to their largest size 

In the second place, they have thus at once thrown one half 
of their whole organology beyond the veige of possible discoveiy 
and possible proof 

In the third place, by thus evincmg that their observations on 
that one half had been only illusive fancies, they have afforded a 


« Combe’s System, S,c., p 31 "The 
ilifTerence la development between a 
Hngo and a small organ of the pro- 
pensities and some of the sentiments, 


amounts to an incb and upwards , and 
to a quarter of an meb in the organs of 
intellect, which are naturally smaller 
than the others ” 
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cntenon of the credit to be fairly accorded to their observations 
in relation to the other , they have shown in this, as in other 
parts of their doctrine, that mamfestation and development are 
quantities which, he they what they may, can on their doctrme 
always he brought to an equation 

Nay, in the fourth place, as if determined to transcend them- 
selves — to find “ a lower deep beneath the lowest deep,” they 
have even placed the least of their least organs at the very pomt 
where this, the greatest obstacle, was in its highest potency, by 
placing the organs of configuration, size, weight, and resistance, 
&c , towards the internal angle of the eyebrow, the situation 
where the smus is almost uniformly deepest “ 

Nor, in the fifth place, were they less unfortunate in the loca- 
tion of the rest of their minutest organs These they arranged 
in a series along the upper edge of the orbit, where, indepen- 
dently even of the sinus, the bone varies more in thickness, from 
one individual and from one nation to another, than in any other 
pait of the skull, and where these organs, hardly larger, are 
packed together more closely than peas m a pod These pre- 
tended organs, if they even severally protruded from the brain, 
as they never do — if no smus mtervened — and if, instead of 
lymg under the thickest, they were situate under the thmnest 
bone of the cramum , these petty organs could not, even m 
these circumstances, reveal their development by determinmg 
any elevation, fai less any sudden elevation, of the meumbent 
bone That bone they could only attenuate at the point of 
contact, by causmg an indentation on its inner surface This is 
shown by what are called the glands of Pacchiom, though errone- 
ously These bodies, which are often found as large as, or larger 
than, the organs in question, and which arise on the coronal sur- 
face of the encephalos, attenuate to the tlmmest, but never ele- 
vate m the shghtest, the external bony plate, though there the 
action of the muscles presents a smaller impediment to a partial 
elevation than in the supercihary region. This T have fre- 
quently taken note of 


a Every one vrlio Tias ever examined on loco fere ossinm laminte a sc inmccm 
the smus knows that what Schulze has maximc distant ” — (Dc Cav Crami , 
ohserved IS true “ In lUo angulo qui Ada Phys Med Acad Cces , i p 
ad nares est, cavitatis fundus est, et hoc 508 ) 
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As it IS, these minute organs are expected to betray tlieir di';- 
tmct and relative developments through the obstacle of two thick 
bony walls, and a large intervening chamber ; the varying difier- 
ence of the impediment being often considerabl}*' greater than 
the whole diameter even of the organs themselves The fact, 
hoAvever, is, that these organs are commonly, if not alv ays, de- 
veloped only in the bone, and may be cut out of tlie cranium, 
even in an impuberal skuU destitute of the sinus, without 
trenching on the confines of the biain itself At the exleiiml 
angle of the eyebrow at the organ of slumber, the bone e\clu- 

ZlkLr found to exceed an i'nch in 


who, irhile he seems erea for « h ° V Spiirzlioini ; 

a normal occurrence has molt "f it? OMsteiice as 

the s.e of the ^ 

both the founders, their oreanolo fognlarly corers By 

had discovered the fornudabfe nature rffl <I'ey 

; too late to retract They hZ '“Pediment, .and then 
he objection, but the mannefrih rif'''' 
on from blunder to bunder M tlouiidoicd 

yth each other, than contaTv 

to open there eyes^m'’H '’«3’ 

o^s V 

“ truth, unparalleled in the h°f PhrenXi'* 
"'■e eubstitnted for flL t *«nce These 7 

«f»‘»«of y Ct* *“ t T 1*™”- 

hr-^ ^-hi7ort;7“‘ 
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tlie greatest possible distance from the trutfr But if they were 
thus so curiously wrong in matters so easy, notorious, and fun- 
damental, how far may we not presume them to have gone astray 
where they were not, as it were, preserved from wandering ? 

The fictions by which phrenologists would obviate the objec- 
tion of the frontal sinus, may, with the opposmg facts, be 
divided into four classes , — as they relate, 1°, to its witurc and 
effect; 2°, to its vndxcf'tion ; 3“, to its freqxicncy , and 4°, to its 
size 


L — ^Xatuee and Effect of the Sinus 

ibet — The frontal sinus only exists in consequence of the re- 
cession of the two cramal tables from their parallelism , and as 
this recession is inappreciable, consequently, no indication is 
afforded by the external plate of the eminence or depression of 
the brain, in contact with the internal 
To this fact, GaU opposed the following 
Fiction — The frontal sinus interposes no impediment to the 
observation of cerebral development , for as the v alls of this 
cavity are exactly parallel, the effect of the brain upon the innei 
table must consequently be expressed by the outer 

Authorities for the Fiction — ^This fiction was originally ad- 
vanced by Gall, in his Lectures, and, though never formally re- 
tracted, has not been repeated by him or Spurzheim in then 
works subsequently pubhshed, I therefore adduce it, not as an 
opinion now actually held by the phrenologists, but as a part 
only of that cycle of vacillation and absuidity which, in then 
attempts to elude the objection of the sinus, they have fnut- 
lessly accomplished. That it was so origmally advanced, is 
shown by the foUowmg authonties , which, as beyond the 
reach of readers in general, I shall not merely refer to, but 
translata 

The first is Eroiiep , and I quote from the 3d edition of his 
JDarstclliing, &c , which appeared in 1802 This author was a 
pupil and fnend of Gall, on whose doctrine he delivered lectures, 
and ids work is referred to by GaU, in his Apologetic Memorial 
to the Austrian Go\ emment, in that vei)’ year, as containmg an 
authentic exposition of his opinions — “ Although at this place 
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tlie frontal sinuses are found, and here constitute the vaulting 
of the forehead, nevertheless, GaU maintains that the ^^ain, in 
consequence of the walls of the sinuses lying quite paraUel 
IS able to affect likewise the outer plate, and to determine its 
protuberance”— P 61. The doubt and wonder are by the dis- 
ciple himself 

The second authority is Bartel’s, whose AntliropologiscJie Bem- 
erlamgen appeared in 1806 “ In regard to the important ob- 

jection drawn from the frontal sinuses. Gall’s oral reply is very 
conformable to nature ' Here, notwithstanding the intervemng 
cavity in the bones, there is found a parallehsm between the 
external and internal plates of the cranium ’ ” — P 125. 

Proof of the Fact — In refutation of a fiction so ridiculous, it 
IS unnecessary to say a single word , even the phrenologists now 
define the sinus by " a divergence from parallelism between the 
two tables of the bone”* 

It was only in abandoning this one fiction, and from the con- 
viction that the sinus, when it existed, did present an insuper- 
able obstacle to observation, that the phrenologists were obhged 
to resort to a plurahty of fictions of far inferior efficacy ; for 
what mattered it to them, whether these cavities were indis- 
coverable, frequent, and capacious, if, in effect, they interpose 
no obstacle to an observation of the bram ? 

IT —Indication of the Sinus. 

Fact ^There is no correlation between the extent and exist- 
ence of a smus, and the existence and extent of any elevation, 
whether supercihary or glabellar , either may be present without 
the other, and when both are coexistent they hold no reciprocal 
proportion in dimension or figure Neither is there any form 
whatever of cranial development which guarantees either the 
absence or the presence of a subjacent cavity 

To this fact the phrenologists are unanimous m opposmcr the 
following ® 

Fiction The smus, when present, betrays its existence and 
ex en y an irregular elevation of a peculiar character, under 
the appearance of a bony ndge, or crest, or bhster, and is dis- 

« Combe, System, p 32 

2 E 
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tingiiislied fioni the regular forms under ^vhlch the phrenological 
oigans are developed 

Authorities for the Fiction — It js sufiicient to adduce Gall“ 
and Spurzheiin/ followed by Coinhe,'^ and tiic ^direnologisls in 
general. In snppoit of then position, they adduce no testimony 
by anatomists, — no evidence from nature. 

Proof of the fact — All anatomical authority, as will be seen in 
the sequel, is opposed to the fiction, for c\ cry anatomist concurs 
m holding that the sinuses are larely, if evei, absent; nhereas 
the crests or blisteis '^^hlch the phrenologists regaid as an index 
of these cavities, are of comparatively rare occunencc It must 
be admitted, hovever, that some anatomists ha\e rashly con- 
nected the extent of the internal sinus with the extent of the 
external elevation The statement of the fact is tlie result of m} 
own observation of above thicc Imndicd crania, and any person 
who w’ould in bke manner inteiTOgate iiatuie, will find that the 
largest smuses are frequently in those foieheads which present 
no supercihaiy or glabellar elevations I may notice, that of 
the fifty skulls whose plirenological development was marked 
under the diiection of Spurzheim, and of which a table is ap- 
pended, the one only head where the fiontal sinuses arc noted, 
from the ridge, as present, is the male cianium Ko 19 , and that 
cramum, it will be seen, has sinuses considerably beneath even 
the average extent 


III — Frequency of tue Sinus 

Fact — The sinuses are rarely, if ever, wanting in any health} 
adult head of either sex 

To this fact, the phrenologists oppose the three following 
inconsistent fictions — 

Fiction I — The sinuses are only to be found in some male 
heads, being frequently absent in men until a pretty advanced 
age 

Fiction II — In women the sinuses are rarely found 

Fiction III — The presence of the sinus is abnormal; yoimg 

uAnat etPhySjt iv p 4Z ct seq , Object , "p 79, Phren , p 315 
and, m the same terms, Sur Ics Fond y Syst , pp 21, 35, 308 

J3 Phys Syst , p 236 , Exam of 
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and adult persons Bave no cavities between tbe tables of the 
frontal bone,— tbe real frontal sinuses occun-ing only in old per- 
sons, or after cbronic insanity. 

A,>tlun-am f«r Jidwn /-This fiction is held m V 

Gall “ Tbe other phrenologists, as we shall see, are much further 
in the wrong. But even for this fiction they have adduced 
no testimony of other observers, and detailed no observations of 
their own. 

Proof of the fact, in oppositwn to this fiction ~ All anatomists 
— there is not a single exception — concur in maintaining a doc- 
trine diametrically opposed to the figment of the phrenologists 
that the smuses are, even in men, freq_uently or generally absent 
Some, however, assert that the sinus in a state of health is never 
wanting j while others insist that, though very rarely, cases do 
occur in which it is actually deficient 

Of the latter opinion, EallopiusP holds that they are present 
“ m all adults,” except occasionally m the case of simous fore- 
heads, an exception which Eiolanus'^ and others have shown to 
be false Schulze,® Winslow,^ Buddeus,f “ that they are some- 
Unics absolutely wanting in cases where the cianium is spo'tigy 
and Iioneycomhed" Palfyn,’^ “that they are sometimes, though 
1 ai ely, absent Wittich,^ “ that they are almost always present, 
though it may be admitted, that in some very rare cases they are 
wanting," and Stalpart Van der Weil‘ relates, that “he had 
seen m Nuck s Museum, preserved as a special ranty, a cranium 
without a frontal sinus" Of moreiecent authorities, Hippolyte 
Clociuet'' observes, “that they are seldom wanting,” and the 
present Dr Monroe found, in forty-five skulls, that while three 
only were without the smus, in two of them, (as observed by 
Schulze, Wmslow, and Buddeus), the cavity had merely been 
filled up by the deposition of a spongy hone. 

Of the former opimon, which holds that the smus is always 
present, I need only quote instar omnium, the authority of 


a As quoted above 
3 Opera 

7 Comm dcOss 468 
Be Sm Oss Cap , Acta Phys 
Med Lcop Cccs,xol i obs 288 

f Aijjos Amt, Tr dcs Oss Sees, 
sec 30 ’ 


f Obs Anat Scl , obs 1 
■n Os( , p 105. 

S Be Olfactu, p 17 
t Obs Par., Cent Post , para pnor, 
obs 4 

K Anat Beser , sect 153, ed 1824. 

A. JElem of Amt , i p 134 
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Blunienbach,“ \UiO':eilhistrions reputation is in a peniliartnan- 
ner associated A\itli tlie anatomy of tlic iiuinan cranium, and 
who even celebrated Ids professional inauguration by a di'^scr- 
tation, in some respects tlie most elabonito v.e ]jOsse=:=, on the 
Frontal Sinuses them=el\es This anatomist cannot be ])cr- 
suaded, even on the observation of Highmore, Albimis, Haller, 
and the first Monro, that normal cas^'? ever occur of so im- 
probable a defect , “ for,” he save, " mdependentlv of the disease' 
afterwards to be considered, I can with difilculty admit, that 
healthy indniduals are ever whollv destitute of the frontal 
sinus , on the contrary, I am convinced that these dictingui'^hed 
men have not applied the greatest diligence and research ” In 
this opinion, as observed bv the present Dr Monro, Bhmienbach 
is suppoitcd by the concurrence of Eertin, Portal, Sommenng. 
Caldani, &c Xor does the fiction obtain any countenance from 
the authors whom Blumenbach opposes I have consulted them, 
and find that the} are all of that class of anatomists who regard 
the absence of the sinus, though a possible, as a rare and 
memorable phenomenon Highniore-y founds his assertion on 
the single case of a female Albinus,® on his owm observ ation, 
and on that of othei anatomists, declares that “ the sinuses are 
xerxj rarely absent " The first ^lonro,' speaking of their infinite 
variety in size and figure, notices as a remarkable occurrence 
that he had “ even seen cases in which they were absolutely want- 
ing" And Haller is only able to establish the exception on 
the case of a solitaiy cranium 

- My own expenence is soon stated Having examined above 
three hundred crania for the purpose of determining this point, 
I have been unable to find a single skull wholly destitute of a 
sinus In crania, which were said to be examples of their ab- 
sence, I found that the sinus still existed. In some, indeed, I 
foimd it only on one side, and in many not ascending to the point 
of the glabellar region, through which crama are usually cut 
round. The only instances of its total deficiency, are, I believe, 
those abnormal cases in which, as observed by anatomists, the 

a Be Sin Front , p 5 Oss, 

$ Eton , toL 1 . p 133 t Os^eol par Sue, p 54. 

7 Bisq Anat , lib iu. c. 4 f Ekm PJiy^ , t p 13S 

5 Annof Acad , lib i. c 11, et Tab 
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on^mal cavity lias lieen subsequently occupied by a pumicose 
deposit Of tbis deposit tlie only examples I met witb occurred 

m males , . ^ 

Authorities for fiction JJ-Tliis fiction also is in terms mam- 

tamed by GalL« Keitber be nor any other phrenologist has 
adduced any proof of this paradox', nor is there, I believe, to be 
found a single authority for its support , while its refutation is 
mvolved m the refutation already given to fiction I Nannom,^ 
mdeed, says — “the opinion of Fallopius that the frontal sinuses 
are often wanting in women, is refuted by observation , but 
Fallopius says notlnng of the sort It is also a curious circum- 
stance, that the great majority of cases m which worms, &c, 
have been found in the sinus, have occurred m females This 
IS noticed by Salzmann and Honold.')' 

I^Iy own observations, extending, as I have remarked, to above 
three hundred crania, confirm the docirme of all anatomists, 
that in either sex the absence of this cavity is a rare and abnor- 
mal phenomenon, if not an erroneous assertion. I may notice, 
by the way, the opimon of some anatomists,^ that the sinuses 
are smaller in women than in men, seems to be the result of too 
hasty an induction ; and I am mclmed to think, from all I have 
observed, that proportionally to the less size of the female 
cianium, they will be found equally extensive with the male 
Authorities for fiction III — This fiction was maintained by 
Spurzheim while in this country, from one of whose pubhcations' 
it IS extracted It is, perhaps, one of the highest flights of 
phrenological fancy Hor has it failed of exciting emulation in 
the sect “ "While a man," says Sir George Mackenzie, f “ is in 
the prime of hfe, aud healthy, and manifests the faculties of the 
frontal organs, such a cavity very seldom exists ” ^ * * it * 

“We have examined a great maity skulls, and we have not yet 
seen OXE haiung the sinus that could be proved to have belonged 
to a person m the ngour of life and mind ” Q i) Did Sir George 
ever see any skull which belonged to any “person m the vigom 


a As abore 

a Trallato dc Anatomra, 17SS, p 55 
7 Dc j'enne Karthes Exciisso, (Hal- 
ler, Med Pracl , l d. 25 ) 

5 Imfar ommum, r Sommeruig, JDc 


Fahr Corp Sumam, L sec 62 

€ Aimoer to Objections against the 
Doctrines of Gall, tec., p 79 , 

C IHustraiions, p 228 
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of Ufo niul iiiiiul " w illuMit fi ? 1 )i(l lo- f r ' < f njr, fifluU 

skull of iiuv ])oraou v.lmtovir in v.liuii <iu]i u f 'M(} v,.*' tiol 
t'l !)(’ found 'f 

Proof of (hr ftrf, m Ojtpn-tfvni In (hi>- J'rhr, a ~~-\w 
(lostTvcs no sjK'i ml lumv, ( r II 1 1 tilnsidv in')rt tlmTi ' unu i< tifU 
rc'fulcd under (lie (ir ( 

Jim Iruo, indet d, (lie do^'tiiii" (lid (li** fi'>itld 'iuu-' i 
lingo m old age is s( d<(l m mni} annt/utm ul \.ork I find d 
ns fin bnek as (hose of Vidus Vidne. nod I’aHojuu ' led 1 (md n<) 
ground forsuoli a st il< iiienl in imlurt 'I’ld ■ I e • rt fui n f'lin- 
parn(i\e OMUiiiiitdioii of • (line (lull) a*', d >4 ull>i Inf-'t ub mt 
(lie siiiallesl fioidid sum. (hat 1 ex* i iv., v.,i. m tin lend of a 
svoiuaii xxlio A\as accidi td.ill} lilltd in la r Imiidnd and fir t 
)Ctir (Sco also the appi iided 'i’uhh ) I lake (Ins iiah»d fur 
one of (ho ins(aucus in winch analuniu d aidlior. liixt hlmdix 
copied each odior, so (hat what oii*,;in’it( . in a hlund* r or a 1 1 li 
iuduc(ion ends in ImMiiu.to appe nance, almu.t i dla>h< authur- 
il} in its fa^our A ( urious inslaiu <* ot tin'! ‘ '[Uio f )- 1 ur . to 
me The common fowl liis an cm ••jilialo', in propr.rtiou to 
its body, ahoul as Olio to (i\e liundn 1, that m, it he. a hratn 
less, hy lolation to its hod\, than almost an) ollarhirdorh i-t 
Poz/i (I’utous), in a small table whuh he publmhed, ease the 
piopoilion of the oncoplmlos of the eock to it. b.el), h) a blun- 
der at about half its amount , that m, as one to twu hundred and 
fifty Hallei, cop) mg Poz/i’s observation, dropped the cipher, 
and recoids in his table, the biain of the comiiion fowl as bear- 
ing a proportion to the body of one to tw ent) -fix o Tins double 
error w'as shortly copied by Cuvier, Tiedemann, and, as I haxe 
myself noticed, by some tw cut) other pb) siologists , so that, at 
the present moment, to dispute llic fact of tlie common fowl 
having a biain moie than double the si/e of the liumaii, m pro- 
portion to its body, ■would be to maintain a paradox counter to 
the w’liole stieam of scientific nntlionty The doctrine of the 
laiger the simis the older the skull, stands, I belicxe, on no bet- 
ter footing Indeed, the geneml opinion that tlic bmin contmets 
in the decline of life, is, to say the least of it, ^ er)’ doubt lul, as I 
may take another oppoitunity of showing 

As to the effect of chronic insanity in amplifx ing the sinuses, 
I am a sceptic , for I have seen no such effect in the crania of 
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madmen I toe mspected. At aU 
ptenobgieal faBcy, coeld toe no anflaenee on the questoon 
L the Btetetios of insanity show, that there could not be above 
one ctamum m four hundred where madness could have exerted 

any effect. 


1Y__Ektent op the Sines 


While the smns IS always legularly present, it, how- 
ever, vanes appreciably in its extent. For whilst, on the average, 
it affects SIX or seven organs, it is, however, impossible to deter- 
mine whether it he confined to one or extended to some seventeen 


of these. 

This fact is counter to three phrenological fictions : 


Fiction L — ^The frontal sinus is a small cavity. 

Fiction II . — ^The frontal smus, when present, affects only the 
organ of Locahty. 

Fiction III — ^When the sinus does exist, it only extends an 
obstacle over two organs, (Size and Lower Individuality), or, 
at most, partially affects a third, (Locahty), 

Authorities for fiction I — Mr Combe® maintains this fiction, 
that the frontal sinus “ is a small cavity ” 

Authorities for fi/tion II. — Gall^ contemplates and speaks of 
the sinus as only affecting Locality , and the same may he said of 
Spurzlieim, m his earher Enghsh works r 
Authorities for Jiction III — ^This fiction is that into wliich 
SpiiTzheim modified his previous paradoxes, when, in 1825, he 
puhhshed his " Phrenology ”5 Combe allows that the sinus, 
in ordinary cases, extends over Locality, as weU as over Size and 
Lower Individuahty. 


AU these fictions are, however, sufficiently disproved at once 
by the foUowmg 

Pto/ of tte fact —The phrenologists term the emus, (when 
ey al ow it hemg), “ a mall canty ” Compare this with the 

vT ■matomists of these caverns 

Vidus Yrdius. chaiactenses them by "spatium parmra 


o caystcmf p 
P As ^uotftd above. 

7 PAys. Syst , p 236, and 


Plo , p 79. 

SP 116 

* Anat., lib. li c. 2 
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Bauliinus® styles them cavitates tnstg^?ics /’ Spigelius^, '^caver- 
nae satis aniplce" Laurentius,r “sinus amphssimi," Bartho- 
liniis/ “cavitates amplzssimce, ” Petit/ “grands cavities irregu- 
liferes Sabatier, f “ cavit^s larges et piofondes Sommering,’' 
“cava ampla,” j\Ionio, prinms,^ “great cavities,” and his 
grandson/ “ large cavities ” 

The phrenologists further assert, that in ordinary cases the 
frontal sinus covers only two petty organs and a half , that is, 
extends only a few lines he 3 ^ond the root of the nose But what 
teach the anatomists ? “ The frontal smuses," saj^s Portal, “ are 
much more extensive than is general!}" believed” “ In general,” 
says Professor Walther,^ “ the smuses ascend in height nearly 
to the raxddle of the f oniol hone ” Patissier m observes, that 
“ their extent vanes to mfinity, is sometimes stretched upwards 
to the frontal protuberances, and to the sides, as far as the ex- 
ternal orbitar apophyses, as is seen m many crama in the cabi- 
net of the Pans Faculty of Medicme” Bichat^’ debvers the 
same doctrine nearly in the same words , which, contradicted 
by none, is mamtamed by Albmus,f Haller,® Buddeus,®’ j\Ionro 
pn7nus,P and Urtiv^,^ Blumenbach,'^ Sommenng,® Fife,^ Cloquet,x 
Yelpeau,'"' — and, in a word, by every osteologist , for all repre- 
sent these cavities as endless in their vaneties, and extendmgnot 
unfrequently to the outer angles ot the eyebrow, and even to the 
panetal bones To finish by a quotation from one of the last 
and best observers: — “In relation,” says Yoigtel,®" "to their 
abnormal greatness or smallness, the difierences, m this respect, 
whether in one subject as compared with another, or in one smus 
in relation to the opposite of the same skull, are of so frequent 
occurrence that they vary almost m e^ery cranium They are 


a Anal , lib m c. 5 
3 De Fdbr , lib u. c 5 
y Hut Anat , lib ii c 9 

5 Anat , lib ir c 6 

6 Palfyn An , cb. i p 52 
C Anat 

1 } He Fab , l sect 35 
e Osieol par Sue, p 54. 
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K Anat Med , l pp 102, 238 
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where the frontal and sincipetal hones and the processes of the 
sphenoidal meet It covered the whole arch of the orbit, so that 
all was here seen hollow,” &c 

After descnhing sundry appearances which the sinuses ex- 
hibited in another skull, he observes : " It was my fortune to see 
and to obtain possession of otic cranium in which of neither of 
the frontal nor the sphenoidal cavities was there any vestige 
whatsoever In this specimen the bones in which these vacu- 
ities are situated were thicker than usual, and more cavernous ,” 
an observation, as we liave seen, made by other anatomists 
However subversive of tlie phrenological statement, it will soon 
be seen that Schulze has understated the usual extent of the 
impediment 

Hr Monro, « after mentioning that there "were forty-five 
crania of adults in the Anatomical Museum, cut with a view 
to exhibit the different sizes and forms of the frontal sinuses,” 
says — “ I measured the breadth or distance across the fore- 
head , the height or distance upwards from the ti’ansverse suture, 
where it divides the frontal bones and bones of the nose , and 
also the depth of the frontal sinuses ; m nine different skulls in 
which these sinuses were large ” Omitting the table, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that in these crania the average is as follows — 
Breadth, withm a tnfie of three inches , height, one inch and five- 
tenths , depth, above one inch Here the depth seems not merely 
the distance between the external and internal tables, but the 
horizontal distance from the glabella to the posterior wall of the 
smus These nine crania thus yield an average, little larger 
than an indifferent mduction, and though the sinuses are stated 
to have been large, the skulls appear to have been selected by 
Hr Monro, not so much in consequence of that circumstance, as 
because they were so cut as to afford the means of measuring 
the cavity in its three dimensions 

By the kindness of Dr Monro and Mr Mackenzie, I was per- 
mitted to examine all the crania in the public anatomical museum 
and m the private collection of the Professor , many were, for 
the first time, laid open for my inspection I was thus enabled 
to institute an impartial induction. A random measurement 
of above thirty perfect crama (laying aside three skulls of old 

a Elements, i p 134 
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persons, in whicli the cavity of the smus was almost entire y 
occupied by a pumicose deposit) gave the foUowing average 
result- breadth, two inches four-tenths; height, one inch 
and nearly five-tenths ; depth (taken like Dr Monro), rather 
more than eight-tenths of an inch What in this induction 
was probably accidental, the sinuses of the female crania exhib- 
ited an average, in all the three dimensions, almost absolutely 
eq^ual to that of the male. The relative size was consequently 
greater 

Before the sinuses of the fifty crania of Dr Spurzheim s col- 
lection, (of which I am immediately to speak), were, with the 
sanction of Professor Jameson, laid open upon one side, I had 
measured their three dimensions by the probe This certainly 
could not ascertain their full extent, as, among other impedi- 
ments, the probe is arrested by the septa, which so frequently 
subdivide each smus into lesser chambers , but the labour was 
not to be undergone a second time, especially as the propor- 
tional extent of these cavities is by relation to the phrenological 
organs articulately exhibited in the table As it was, the 
average obtamed by the probe is as follows - — In the thirty-six 
male crania (one could not be measured by the probe), the 
breadth was two inches and nearly four-tenths ; the height, one 
inch and nearly three-tenths , the depth, rather more than one 
inch. In the twelve female crania (here, also, one could not be 
measured by the probe), the breadth was one mch, and rather 
more than nine-tenths , the height, nearly one inch , the depth, 
vnthm a tnfle of nine-tenths 

I should notice tliat m all these measurements, the thickness 
of the external plate is mcluded in the depth. 

So true IS the observation of Portal, that the “frontal sinuses 
arc much more eoctensive than is generally believed ” 

The collection of fifty crania, of which the average size of the 
frontal sinuses has been given above, and of which a detailed 
table of the impediment interposed by these cavities to phreno- 
logical observation now follows, was sent by M Boyer, of the 
Jardin des Plantes, (probably by mistake), to the Royal Museum 
of Natural History in Edinburgh , the skulls, taken from the 
catacombs of Pans, having, under Dr Spurzheim’s inspection, 
been selected to illustrate the development of the various phreno- 
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logical organs, which (lovelojmioiil is diligMill) inarhod on fhf 
scvcial cinnia 

Thus, though 1 have it in iny power lo afford a greatly more 
extensive table, the tahle of tln-so fitly (rania is, for the jironciit 
purpose, snflicienf I'oi — 

I”, Tliey constitute a eoni])lete and detinito colleflion , 

2°, A collection authoritative in all jioints agaiii'-t the ]ihr' no- 
logists , 

3'’, One to which it enn he oh)eeted hy none, that it attord'i 
only a selected or partial indmtioii in a que-^tion tom liing the 
fiontal sinus , 

4°, It IS a collection jiateiit to the exaniinatiou of the whole 
V orld , 

5°, In all the ‘?hulls a sinus has on one side been laul open 
to its full extent , the ca]>acil\ of both is thu-, casils a^^rer- 
tamed, and, at the same tune, with the si/e of the ca\itN. the 
thickness and salience of the external frontal ( ihle remain^ 
appaicnt 

Tahle exhibiting thc\ariahle extent and unajiprcctahlc im- 
pediment, in a plnenological relation, of the Fiontid Sinuses, 
111 a collection of fifty ciania, scdecteil. and their deielopmcnt 
marked, under the direction of Dr Spur/hcim — 
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In these circumstances, it is to be observed — 

In tbe first place, that, as already noticed, while the develop- 
ments of all the crama have been carefully marked, the presence 
of the frontal smuses has been signahsed only in one skull (the 
male Ho. 19, xiv ), in which they are, however, greatly below 
even the average. 

In the second place, that the extent of the sinus vanes inde- 
terminably from an affection of one to an affection of sixteen 
organs 

In the third place, in this induction of thirty-seven male and 
tlurteen female crania, the average proportional extent of the 
smuses is somewhat less m the female than in the male skulls , 
the sinus m the former covermg 4.4, and affectmg 1 2 organs , 
m the latter covermg 6, and affectmg 2 1 organs This mduc- 
tion 13, however, too limited, more especially m the female crama, 
to afford a determination of the pomt, even were it not at vari- 
ance with other and more extensive observations 
In the fourth place, the male crania exhibit at once the largest 
and the smallest smuses The largest male sinus covers 12, and 
affects 4 , while the largest female smus covers 7, and affects 3 
organs . whereas, whilst the smallest male smus affects only 1, 
the smallest female smus covers 2 organs 

In the fifth place, so far from supportmg the phrenological 
assertion that the smuses are only found, or only found in size, 
m the crania of the old, this their collection tends to prove the 
very reverse , for here we find about the smallest sinuses in the 
oldest heads 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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